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ABSTRACT . . 

Limited to documents announce^ 'in Resources in 
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Covers a broad spectrum of reports "^genera ted directly or indirectly^ 
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arranged by official school district name. Each entry provides: 
author, source, date of publication. Educational Resources 
Information Centex (ERIC) document number, ^ and an -abstract. A subject 
index of major ERIC - descriptors is provided. (CP) 
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Introduction 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC; is a national 
information system supported and operated by the National Institute of Education 
(NtE) . ERIC publishes a monthly abstract journal. Resources in Education (RIE^ 
' which announces the. availability of recently -^compIeted research reports, 
descriptions of instructional programs, and other documents of educational 
significance. ^ 

This bibliography is based oti a search of the documents announced in 
RIE from- April 1977 through March 1978. Furthermore, it is limited to documents 
generated directly or indirectly by large school districts in the United States 
and Canada". • . 

The Citations are arranged alphabetically by school district name. Each 
entry provides: "author, title, source, date of publication, and the ERIC 
document number (ED plus six digits). A subject index, based on the major 
descriptors provided in RIE, is presented following the citations. 

Most documents are available in microfiche or hard copy form from the 

r ' 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) . A copy of 'the EDRS order form 
follows the subject index. Collections of ERIC microfiche are available for 
use ^t hundreds of libraries and educational organizations ;^ a listing of 
these microfiche collection locations is available on request. 
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Conseque nces of Declining Enro llj55^n t^.__ J^^iLl^^^ 

for Contraction -. APS Planning Document: A. Albuquerque, N. MexTr C ^ 
Albuquerque Public School^i, March 1976. 56p. ED 136 36 1 . .Available 
only from Org^anizatlon, Analysis aad Research, Albuquerque/Public Schools, 
V.O. Box 25 704, Albuquerque, Nt?w ' JJixLco 8 7125. ■ [ 

This- rapori v/ns int:eiui^.Ml lo delt: rnii no Jiow iho Albuquerque Pub 11 c/Sehool 
will be affected by. reducl"d iMirolhiienL and to provide a' choice o'f positive 
step^s fd*r smootlitng the athip t. a L L on of school, operalions.' . C|!)ncems are 
outlined witli regard to contLnucd student population decline, staffing 
Imbalances, continued iiUlatiun, and the antlcip.ated struggle to cover 
tlie dlstrictVs cKpcnises despite an enpected reduction in educational^ 
financial support. Kec:onimo.ndat lous are made relative to imp lament at ioi^, 
of a mcfhpower con t ru 1 p rogram , and some suggestions are /offered concerning 
Llie management ol the distrrct as enrollment^ dimiui^lies. The appendix 
\^onlaIns Lal),l/s tliat p ro.jtent chiL a on student enrollment, st udent /te ache r 
ratios, and- various financial measures for thje Albuquerque Public Schools. 
Althougli Ll)e report was dovel-r»pcd ior use by tiie Albuquerque Public Schools 
as a managerial planning outline, the planniii^ approacii it demonstrates 
and the reeoimnc-ndalions it prcsLi.uts may be of interest to school o.fficials 
elsewherti. ' v ^ 



2. Adtly, Polly- Hval nation of I^yn^nucs and - In f 1 nonces of Cul t ure and to vi r on- 
ment IV(>jjram (IHrYlO,^^^ 7.^-7^^^^^ AtliinLa, Oa". : Atlanta Public Schools^y ' 
N7)'\^ni>7'> T9T6^^^ \:[) 'U\2 606. 

, I'hls paper describes Lhe Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
iVogram (DLCI'IO wiii ch operated In the Atlanta Public School Syr> tern from- 
1972 to 1973. ^ '[{iV program began on a pilot basis at one middle scho9l ' ^ 

• and expanded to include eight middle schools ,i. The selected curricular 
areas for Imp fement a t i on of the program in all schooli^ were language 
arts, mathematics, social studies, and science. Although eaa^ school 
formulated its own behavioral objectives, the major goals for the live 
vearn were (1) to [provide In-service activities , to he Ip teachers; (2) 
to develop (lurrlcular materials tc7 facilitate j^rsonalized learning; 
(3) to provide ijlarapro f ess i onals to assist with individual izati<^ ; and 

' (4) to provld'e assist:anc:e to schools In t:iie selection and use of commer-^ 
dually avni lahle mu 1 1 1 -sens o ry media which emphasize concepts and process 

"Skills. ter program goals were to Inc rease ^academi c aciiievement of 

stuiients ..d to improve • se 1 f-concept , motivation, and understanding of 
their owii culture and t.hat of others. llirougiiout its five years of 
operation DICMP was, evaluated in many ways through various instruments, 
[t was Qonclnded that components of DICEP promoted pupil achievement 
when these componentis were properly Implemented and consistently pursued 
,over a period of tlml. ) ^ ' ' ' / 



Branch, Helen M.; And Others. Evaluatio n of the Arts and lluniani Lies 
^^^^Sj^J^^Z^A'.. ^-^^^^^^^ and Evaluation Report , v9 n7 , J<^^^^^y^J^JP^. ) 
Atlanta, Ga.r Atlanta Public Scht^ols, January 1976. 2'\v. KI) 132 19A/ 

The Arts and Humatilties Center, located In the Memorial Arts Center in • 
Atlanta, Georgia, must develop Ita specific object Lvos (insistent with, 
but not overlapping, tjie philosophy and funcS^bn of Ihr total cont^^r. 
The st^fT of carh of the units InvolveTl In work wl tli chlMren plan 
together; havr 1 roquent communication regarding plans, poiitlcs, and 
program?/; and cooperate In miuiy wayw to provide scMvicefs to a broad 
cf-oss section of the children of the Atlanta community^. There has been 
no evaluation component built Into the program, but the teache r-co'o rdf 
nator requested this evaluation to assist her In planning the program 
In the future. Contained In this report Is Information on the hac:k- 
O'roViiid, ob ject I ves / manageinen t aiul con.t r*o I , p roeess , ros t ana i yni s , 
and proj(.>('t.Ioiis lor the CeatcM^. Also i'im lutk'd are letters of Support' 

for the* Arts and HumanltLes Center i vo\n .» variety of users. 

h. ' 

Braneh, Helen K., And. Others. A Moclel_ lo r S_cdu)()J-(:ominu_n I ty A^e^^ 
Coope rat Ion ^ "jl j;^>j_u<^l5l^_lQ".^^l K f lect i veness In an U rban A_rea. At 1 ant a , 
(;a. T'TtllmTa Pub iTc' Schools, 4 April 1977.' 19p." 649. 

'Hiis paper discusses t:rhe St* Luke's A-rea TIL Learning Center, whLeh . 
deals with problems of urban youth. Its operational model coordinates 
instructional activities of the Atlanta Public Schools with social 
services of numerous governmental agencies of the Atlanta area, along 
with business, civic, and religious groups. The learning eenter pr()vl'(k's 
a referral opportunity for the schotjl districts' high sehool students 
who do n-ot fnnetlon properly In the traditional sett ing. 

Car Ison, Jean . AJlojlel_R) 

The M ilton Avenue- Progra m 1973-76^ Atlanta, Ga. : Atlant'a Public Schools, 
March 1977. 28p. ED lAl 992. 

Presented Is the research and evaluation report of the Milton Avenue 
(Atlanta, Georgia) Handle apped Ch i Id ren ' s La rly Kducatlon Program (HCELP) , 
designed to provide services In ident 1 1 Icat ion, prescriptive diagnosis, 
intervention with children and-parents, and assistance in placement. 
Tlie deve lopment • of ^the program is traced over a 3-year period. Program 
evaluation data is cited regarding number served, children's progress, ^ 
length of time in program, attendance, gains scored, gaps narrowed, and 
followup. llie program's budget Is b r ief ly di scusse d ; and recommendations 
regarding it^ take expense , transportation difficulties. Infants' attendance 
aud staffing patterns are offered. 

Crawley, Nora; Taylor, Myrtlce. Emergenc y S chool Aid Act PI lo t 'Pro j ect ^ 
1975-76; Pa rt 1 a nd Part 1 1. Atlanta, Ga. : Atlanta Public Schools, 
March 19 7 7. TAp". ED 142 604. Paper copy not available. 

This paper describes and evaluates a pilot project funded under the 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) . 'llie pilot project was subdivided 
into two ^arts: the Camp Learning Center program, and the Cultural 
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Ccnto.r were to i'n)pt(>vr iii<»t InMiiat I cm /iikI tr'VdlnK. f^i^lll-'^ through a rch.'- 

vniit and liil»'r'<vsl iwy. |)t(>)',rain nt ontdooi rchioaMon wh I rh InolndiMl tlu^ 

tiat*ur-al , s <*nv I roniiiciU a I » ■ and soc^il schMur!;. The ovtMall ohjectlvo 

was to improve cOKnlllvi^ -nid ;iM»'((^v(' slHIl;; and <h' 1 opmoiit whllo 

iurth<T taMhicin}', iiilnoiltv (st^laMnn. Il'was pK^dlctcd tlial thr parti- 

rlp.j'iin); jilndriUs wonid iii.ikr ' I n;* in (In' air.i.-i ol r^Mdln^, (attain 

camping', r(.)nfriil .irra';, .md ';»>r(,il d< • ' 1 i .piDiM 1 1 . Tlu-u' oh |(mM i vcm wero 

iihM . Ihp (.ultiM-il Ad i n.-; I inr n t I'lo^^iam <'Ktcndrd Mm- scivlr«'M piovhhMj 

'thinnfji yM''"'i''l f nnds Imi iioii i:ny',li*'h ■ip^'-iK iiiK pnplls /md pupilji with 

t i 1 an y,n,\}\i • 1 n t r r t i mi. ^v". ^ It :\\.'uy p ro vJ (h^l :;p(M' i a 1 so rv I ci'S J o r 

1 1. If iv«' ipnn i ■;[) :qMMk i n)', p(i[» i I . tTln' iiia)'H |)Mr|K)so ol this prujem wa: 

.(n K'thhr isolation and r d a ( . 1 1 ^ o t ra i ptol)|oin:-f ioiat<M.I to rion -Kn)»» I i sii. 

.s[>t'akinr, pmpil:, and thosr pui)il.s who hav«' M i f,M lan^,uax,o i n t.f' r 1 c rcurao 

'Mu' liiidin}','; ol Hm; cvalnatton im ladr: (I) pnfM'ls studyiiiK, i^UK''^'''i 

,\-; a aooiid 1 an )'.Miar.' ' in* loaiaal Mn-ii p k' d i i i^Micv in laij'Jisli nsa)',^'' 

sivills,^ (.M^mpila .tadvin^', Spanish a;; a nativ<^ 1 an p.nap.r ■ i lu ' ro aso d 

l.'V''ls'o| skill . m ■pani;!! M:,t)'o, and.(0 I ho sr'rvjcos pr(Wldo( 

h*- (lit', ptoj/'i f MMvod I dci-Miii' nood ot Mif ahool sysloiu hv rxtondi 

r K 1 ■ i t in ' S' t v i s I o l I'liii i i •• ii 1 1 i ' np i i . . 
i 

/ 

/ . i-'ai ■ i [ i I i f 1'^ 1 t I i( I ' II i^/'l I ' I , iiiii ! M/; . .0 1 an I a , oa . : Atlanta I'nl) 1 i r 

■;.-t,. M> 1 , is.i) Mia t " -i /• . I s /;> . i;h 1 i') 1 I . 

ti 

\ ,i,s I t nd i;i on 1 m"!! liMiit a r o ( s n ; M ■ d hv popalat.ioii ahilts, chanp^i' it) 
sooia! . - 1 t i ocr • on t ^ I I hh ■ u ( , .■onital iitv dorlino, and nii>atl 

I cih'wa 1 havo ^-.mhi!- i iumI f ;) have s i r,n i t i ( ' an t ■ < M I o < ■ t ; ; ou t hr A| 1 ant a 
;o1iomP.. ill i a Sndv wa; d-".i,/,nod to i-atlna cniiiMuni i t v inpnl, analy/,r 
jM)uii]at ion tM'nd'd, o;.ai!iii)o ;(Mi)oI p 1 an r s » oxamitn* (mIiks-iI i tJiia 1 lU'ods. ^ 
and roach ofun lti:,!(ai,; v«/ It h ro';[)0(a to the nao (^1 'adn)ol^ } ac i 1 i t ifv-; « 
Pari 1 on la IS hot n-it 'o ( ■ 1 n ■ ; i ' 'o , at font ion was paid to school ^; olJ. od. 
t-M' slosoi.'. ( liapt'o s di:.oiis'. t So prot)ioiiis, issnos, and (snu'oin.!; 
t .;v(. h/i II)', aioiuiil ■-■^.sai major aroas: {!) t i an a p o r t a t i ( mi arul salo 
.[.■o'o a, to s.'iii.-Is, {/) Mio .s'iiool as a i-r\)\i'r ot coinmnnity art.ivijy, 
'M \) (•(Hiiiiiiiii i I .' do''.. 1 Mi.iii.-:i{ iots;tains, i ) siMsd>i! [)ror,rams at s[noMlic 
o-;iom1 s i I o 1)1 ciso'and' ; is i co" a oi i ' i i dt a a t i on s , (f) ) .lovrl ol irUs-- 
- ) t I > ^- ,ipd \ '> . iiiifM r 1 i I ^ r--iso:. i vsaioss . iU- » oiiuno lula t i ous <iro i^iad.o 
t M pls'i-siiS' out .M .-on-ot ,SMi o: lis- :v'iiools. M t ^s ' ^d t V i^'p^'^'^ .SUMS- 
-:.,n-io, ( ioU ssy/c;,- 1 < o ii'p.>it i o ■ o [pnu ■ 1 1 d a t i on a ro p r^^S' si ttsL 



M hs i . d-a h a;s' 'udi-'s, i*)/d-/h. i ' i n a 1 ^'^'PJ'X^..^ 
.vManfa, ,\'iani i Ishli. :;'ls.,.|,, ir'tol^a' My /h . /''^p. Kl) 1. 'Vd. 

do . !'apo t - . jp-.- i a a ava i 1 id I . • . " i 

iiii., d«s-'iniont d*' oa i ha, a li,' I'.tdiiii r Uotdla^s' :dndi(^s TfOK^'-ii'' * "i' f d.v..- ^ 
^Atlaiita i'Msli. drSiool';, '^.t f ao norduul al \') /')-7h . d'liis prnK,ram,, 
: niidod !>•/ idlls IX o- S:o' ''.d,. !4Mi(0 o' I'ldntsUlini Pnhlit^ Paw ^d-^^'i-'lH 
^Po/olop.'d KK^^orial^ 'lu iiso t.^'ichers and sliuU-aits in i i vo otdn'Mt- 

.1 raas : A I ro--AiTic r- i oao , .\o i an-Ay^; i i * an , f; r>>>'i' • Aine ri can , Hi span ic;-^ 
A;;;.M a sail . md S -./.i d> A:;, a i ■ • in . , ill o, os* ■ ra 1 1 s >')!;• ' d' t h 1 ;^ p ro j o fO 
uor'o ta> pr'oparo t < o^' i iiip 1 oin. si t at i ; mi o t' a (aan-so .stndv ( a)n sr tai rm.'; 
..(hnis vMoup;' i n t 1 n( so s > o i i ( ao rnltnta' <>t t ht^ U.S.; to idontiiv and 
asjUmihla mat a i' i a ! s to i mp 1 ..a;us i ( oti'.nio horitap,o .alndir^s, .uol la 
davol.op a piS)ro'iS 'oi tt i i mdo; t.'a.dsM.; in t!io n.s(^ ot t ius;o nui L •^M" i a 1 .s 
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|{e«i)urcc? unltB on each of the Ident if ied otimic ^.^roupH were wrltton 
1 tu orpor/it Ing hlfltorirnl dat a an wo 1 I a^ art, > mufl I c , rpll glon nad 
illeraltico. flu* unftH w^^ro wrfttfMi to rolatc wptMM f i (v\ 1 1 y' t a Iho ' 
ethnic ^^roup In t\\p Atlanta area. Kvali^itlon proopdnrt^fi uere pl/uuuui 
In soveral areas, Teachor?*' atMtiuJt^H tcjwarfl ethnic groups and 
their attitudes toward teaching othn hMrlLago In tlio J aH(^ t;;oom w<Mf 
rii(>,'38urr*d. Studentn* kaowlcMigc^ nl)()nt etluilc groupM W(^r(» alMo mehrturfMl. 
I'lurthpr pv/iluatinn BtratoglrH Iiu^ludrci 4»vaJu/U,lun ol inaterlalM by i^lann 
'room learhrrs aM pait ol thr rit al I (IfvflopniMU r{)m()oi)rn t . ,S!ixjkint8 
WO r^' "to fU t'd tor llu^lr altalntniMit of kncTV/hMl^/^ alter IxrloK tauj/,ht hy 
toaVhers and prolcjrt HtatI niomlxMs. It wa^ found Chat tholr knowle^p.o. 
a<:h li'vemont was at a s 1 gn I f 1 cm t , 1 e v<M . Tea(lier attitndefi wcrv pnHi,- 
t t vr* 1 y chanK^'d . 

' * t ■ 

Cold, Ann Me vr r ^ion , I'.iid-oi Ycii Report, D/S /f) . I'iOA Head i ii y/M.i th 
lJa>s I (■ jikills l.oa rn lujij^ (^cMit e rs . Atlanta, Ca.: Atlanta PuhHc S(*h()()ls, 
September 1^76. ^6]>. . I'.l) 14.' hi)./, I'aper copy no! av.illahle. 

I M l)0()klel describes and e va I u/il es the Meoiiondc Op po rt tin 1 1 y Atlanta, 
I nr.. Read I nj'yMa th Basle J^kllls I.earnliiK Ceat^r operatin"^^ la 14 Atlanta 
pu.b Li c sc:li()ols fOr app roxl inate 1 y 1,200 low achieving [)upiL4. 'Ilu^ basic 
conc^'pt of the l,earnlng CieriLt^rs was to ,j)rovi(le [)tipils witii the oj)p()r- 
timity to Improve their basic skills in rcsading or mat lu^m/iL I c s ihrough 
a p'rograrn ol i iid I v i dua li /e d insl rtiet Ion. 'I'll rough- student cowl rollecl 
pacing ot Inst ruct ion, c:hil(lren were t (.) move ili rough the prescribtui ^. 
curriculum at an at)j> rop r 1 at e pace tor niaxJtnuni compreluais i on . Suppoit 
counstMlng serviCes were d(\'^ i ^,ncMl to .assist tlu^ child and liis/her 
parents, Tlyrough lnt(Ml^^ive coun<;o 1 I n^^, and cast^work, the family was 
as.slsKul In, the {k> ve 1 opinent ot a lujmf^ environnient that wotild be con~ 
ductvt^ to improved e(lu(*at 1 on a 1 and economic opport un i t i (\s . Hie * p rcjgrain 
Wcis develi^ped based on asfuimp 1 1 ons rcMatf^d t student success, both 
academically and in terms of adjustment to the educational eK|)eMence. 
To deiermino the e f ffMU I veness of the Learniug (xMifers and the ccrunseljng 
program, two evaluation processes were conducted. Thro ugh out the year,/ 
tlie progr/im operations were inonltured and reported in quarterly reportf^ . 
in additioOv tht» res^'arch (omponent of the pilot program was conducted 
t:hrougli the implementation ot lu^havit^ral objectives. 'lliese measures 
wt^iro spec:iiled to provide data r^lAted to student achievement, atten- 
dance, and attitude towards school. jlie^c, as well as .recoimnendat i ons \o 
changes to be made in the administrative assessment [)rocedur(' arc listed. 

llentiingj i'alrick. i-jiu^r^ency School Aid Act. Basif: Pi-oject 1973-/0 
Researcji and Kva iuat^ion He£c)jt^y 1 0 n 1 ^''^li'^^l:^^ ^ • Atlanta, Oa.: 
At lan'tti'^T^iMic' Scho{)ls,^^^ H)/}/^ ()7[)'. ' lU)' TaT' A'^^ . Vaper copy ' , ■ 

noL ava i 1 ab 1 e . , ^> - . ^ 

'Hie Kmerge-ncy Schc^l Aid Act (IvSAA) |>ro^', ram w^^is dcvs igned to aid the 
At:laiita, (Jec^rgia, 'School, System in tlic integration process and to 
aid pupils in ove.r con^ii^g their academic deficiencies due to racial 
Ts(^)lat1on, Tln^ prrig r«m [) rov i ded individual assistance in reading 



^ 




^fiA math€>mat IcH to ml no rlN^ Mt udcn tH , Tho overall goal of the progralm 
was that puplln In t lu» riMut^^ial odural ion program for grades one. through* 
Heyon in all p/u t I ( I pal I uk J(;1h)(j1h oxlrihil a Hlgnlficant gain in the-' 

* baei^ academic skills. (:o^%)l]ary ul^ ject i ves , selt»ctIon procedures, 
•asaignment^ ol staff, reinJdlaJ luHt ruction procedures, st^ff training, 
parental 'aiUl commnnity parti cipatlcnw-.baHic expenditures, conclusions, 

' ami re.rommondat inhri arc de.srribed. ^^Dotalled information, tabled and 
explained In tho rt^porl, i ntl 1 rat (vi* t lia t the program was a successful 
appioach.tu uv*' rcoiui il}'. inanv ot \ hand! (\'ip'i linpoHinl by.previoi^ racial 
i.s o 1 at 1 (MJ o 1 t lu^';<» s t lulcn t s . ^ ' * • 

11. Rndolpli, Thoma;;, Siiniiiur P r(^).M '^11,-; , ][}/{). At labia, Ga.: Atlanta Public 
SrlioolM, Sept ♦•ml).- 1 19 /(. , fOp. I'D 147 ()\2. PAper copy no^t available. 

* . ■ 

Tills d^cumcnl <'xaininr.'; the \^) /i) llij'.h School Summer I'rograms and one evening 
p i"o>\r.'j(/i f>l tin- AtfaiUa Piih M c lichooh;. Six variables were studied: 
(1) .'irhool autl larultv sf 1 im- t i 011 , (?) toqcher certification, (3) enroll- 
ment and .ti t i'U(hin<«' . ( •'♦ ) pas;; tail ratio of sUuJents, (5) cost data, 
and ((y) qu<'.<i { l^)iina 1 v<' d.Ka f lonujuesU oiina I res submitted to students, \ 
t acu I { V , p.i r (Ml ( . i'tr. i: i mi i M)vi i nd i caLc tljat (1) summe;- . session 1976 
had'tcwct sln.lfMii:; Uiaii previous siiimnors; (2) 1 h* financial cost for 
t lu- siimnK'r Sk'.;.. i on was arcjund $ 1 10,(J{)();> (J) t:)io attitude of the staff ^ 
toward t Mr stiKhsit'; and I hr .stndoiits toward the staff appeared very ' ^ 
posit iv(^ while tjn- slafj and .idui i n i rators seemed pleased with the . ^ 
. man no I in which alt aro.is c^t'tlio session operated; -^(4) principals during 
tho first tw(^ wei'k.s di;icovtMasl man;.' p rcib lems dealing with, registration, 
';choduliti)\ aiuJ schodulo chan>',os; (S) attendance showed an improvement, 
espiM-iallv with those repeating a subject, though attetadance overall i/as 
not p,<)(vl ; and (b) I it Me was'uftored in enrichment programs in the schools. 
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What lev, Iiiaiiitf-i T. * A i':onipreh(Mis i ve Child veji:^£men t P rogram ; . Title XX, 
l-inal keof)ri- A { h 1 11 1 i, ( : . 1 [ : Atlanta Pu>l) I i c: Schools , March 1977. 60p. ' 

thi>; booklet (h"ser ihes 't h(^ ( :omp reliens i ve Child Day Care Program for the 
Atlsnta l^iihiic^ selu)o ) svsLtun, a ii t 1 e XX ProgTam., lliis program provided 
dav (s-iie set v.iees \or children pf clients in various categories. The 
pT-0)'.ram ,^oa h; Tor Pi /(>-/) were j'.eared toward providing comprehensive day 
cari' to en^oia[si;c.;' -;oc i a 1 M-rvicu^s Le the family and developmental activities 
for tiie c^hUdren, l.Hip ol flu* ^j;oal.s was to provide for the social, physical, 
and coivilfi'-^'^ row! hO t tdie pupils. This goal was met by an instrument 
.laheUMl A Svste[ii lo» I'caciuM- I'.va J ua L i^on of Prereading Skills (STEPS) and 
(ar(an>, a series oi asse -;snien I. measures used to identify cognitive develop- 
mental needs of [)Vissehool students. Results of the Cooperative Preschool 
InveiUorv> Rivn to :.i 1 1 ^ t uden t-.s en te ring l/indergarten , indicat;ed that^itle 
::X student .i^erl ^Min.ince was higher than that for non-Title XX students i'n 
Z[) of th»'-^^''^ '!itle XX.sciiools for which comparison data were available. 
A 1 onK, i t:ud ina I studv was .Lartied using Title.. XX participants from 1972 and 
1.9/'^ who wer*' in (he tiasL and second grade. Scores from the Iowa Test^ of 
Hasic"\kills t.w ^^radtss one and two were used for making^ the comparisons. 
It was tonnd that Lliosc students who wer^e in the Atlanta Public Schools' 
day care scored as well a:; or s U Kh t ly h Iglie r "than those students who had 
not been in dav care. i'liis fart was especially significant since low socio- 
economic status had been considered to have an" adverse effect on achievement. 
Parentai involvement continued to be an essential part of the program. 
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13 Willis Patricia; And Others. Evaluation of Education Corps, — 1^75-76. 
Research and Evaluation Report. vlO n2. August 1976. Atlanta. Ga. : 
Atlanta Board of Education, August 19 76. 15p. ED 141 J52. 

The Education Corps was established in Atlanta. Georgia, to encourage 
• increased community involvement in the public schools. Contacts with 
• the community churches were established, and the program was implemented 
mainlT through the copperation of these churches. Seminarians worked 
actively, in the schools with children, engaging in enrichment activities, 
tutoring and" supervising games, recreation, andphysical edutation. In _ 
evaluating the "program it was felt that this involvement was of great 
value. Particular emphasis was made on the fact that in the role of adult 
modpls, the seminarians were of great help, particularly in the realm of 
counseling and discussing problems with the children. 

AUS'TIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

— — - — — — ' r 

14. Becker, Ruth W. Checklist of Coping Skills: An Early Childhood S pecial, 
Edu cation Observation Schedule. Austin, Tex.: Austin Independent School 
District, 1976. 56p. ED 144 279 . 

^ / 

Presented is a checklist developed by the Austin Early Childhood Special 
Education Program to help teachers evaluate children's classroom behavior 
and coping skills. It is explained that results of the checklist should 
provide information on such factors as possible underlying problems exper- 
ienced by a student, situations in which a student functions best, student 
progress in attaining school skills, and appropriate expectations and 
objectives. The checklist is arranged to allow for observation during 13 
typical periods of a preschool day, including free play, large group activity, 
lunch time, story and music time, and rest time. 

u 15. Casis Teacher Checklist: 0-4 Years. Austin, Tex.: Austin Indopondent 
School District, 1976: TlOf. £^144 277. 

Presented is a checklist developed by the Austin Early Childhood Special 
Education Program to help teachers determine the functioning level of 
children ages 0-4 and plan appropriate learning experiences. Detailed 
Behavioral Statements are provided for six areas of functioning: per- 
ceptual skills, motor skills, self help skills, social and emotional skills, 
language skills, and pre-academic skills. Each section is preceded by a 
list of materials needed and administration instructions. A profile 
sheet for graphing the childVs development is included. 



16. Casis Teacher Checklis t: 4-7 Years. Austin, Tox. : Austin Independent 
School District, 1976. 82p . ED 144,278. 

A checklist developed by the Austin Early Childhood Special Education 
Program to help teachers assess handicapped students ages 4-7 and plan 
learning activities is presented. 'The checklist is comprised of 12 7 
performance statements for six areas of development: perceptual skills, 
motor skills, self help skills, social and emotional skills, language 
skills, and pre-academic ^ills. Each section includes instructions for 
administering the assessment and a list of materials needed. 

Er|c 13 
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17. Diagnostic and Educational Services. Austin, Tex. : Austin Independent 
School District, ^ 1976. 78p. ED 144 275. 

The diagnostic and educational services components of the Austin Early 
Childhood Special Education Program are reviewed. It is explained that - 
the project's educational planning and curriculum are based on inter- 
disciplinary assessments. Discussed are such diagnostic activities 
as the inital comprehensive evaluation, instructional arrangement, and 
the home program. Six steps in the assessment/evaluation process are 
traced: referral, screening, diagnostic placement, program implementation, 
program evaluation, and post-program placement. Included are flow charts 
of assessment and evaluation, and sample forms for referral and diagnostic 
summaries. Educational services are explained to Involve classroom 
organization and placement according to the student's social competence. 
Social functioning is reported to be based on four basic classifications: 
the self Involved child; the annoying, disruptive, or clinging child; 
the child with beginning small group capability; and the child with 
beginning large group capahLIity. 



18, Ho 1 ley , F re. da H . E valuation in the Seventies: What We Have Learned 
About Progr am Development an d Implementation . Austin, Tex.: Austin 
Tndependent^~diool Dis t ri c t 7 19 76 . 43p. ED 141 940. 

' rhis paper offors a set o C working hypotheses about what a school district 
must do in the Implementation of programs to Improve the cost/effectiveness 
ratio of educational Innovations, The author draws on three years of the 
Austin school . district ' experience with evaluating program implementation 
and on recent literature on program development and evaluation. Her 
analysis leads her to conclude that school district programs will be 
improved by setting priorities by which programs are approved or disap- 
proved, encouraging the school district staff to understand how the 
district functions as an organization and how the program implementation 
process works, ck^.vising realistic program designs, and making maximum 
use of evaluation information. 



19. Ligon, CLynn; And Others. A Study o f the Relationship Between Affective 

and Achievement Meas ures . Austin, Tex.: Austin Independent School District, 
OlTfcu^" l)f' VeTcTiTcTTlim April 1977. 2 4p. ED 137 361. 

Ihe seilient role that affective objectives play in compensatory education 
prompted the study that is the subject ot his paper. Analyses were applied 
to data gathered at the kindergarten, e Le.n n tary , and secondary levels on 
four affective instruments and four achiev/ement measures over a two-year 
period. lie lat i cniships found on the first year's data were positive but 
verv small, although significance was reached in some comparisons , par- 
tially eis a result of the large sample sizes. Additional analyses were 
carried out using entry-level California Achievement Test (CAT) and affective 
measures as pre(,lLctors for eud-of-year CAT scores. Further analyses are 
proceeding on the following year's data. 
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20. Matuszek, Paula; Lee, Ann, Evaluating Evaluation. Austin, Tex.: 
Austin Independent School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, 
April 1977. 23p. ED 137 417. 

The various needs for evaluating evaluators and their efforts are discussed 
in this paper. The argument ^s^presented that evaluators should not them- 
selves carry out summatlve evaluation on their own efforts. Several 
possible purposes of evaluation of evaluation staffs and products are 
pursued, and the methods and persons most appropriate to each purpose are 
described. Planning an evaluation of evaluation to best meet the needs 
'"of evaluators is also discussed. 

BALTIMORE CITY PUBLI C SCHOOLS 

21. All on, Audrey S. Research and Do-velopment. Project -in Career Edu cation 
K-14. Final Report. Baltimore, Md . : Baltimore City Public Schools, 

2 June 1975. I58p. ED 145 204. 

Objectives of a career education research and development program 
were to reduce student absenteeism and dropout rates in seven Baltimore 
schools (f our ^elementary , two junior htgh, and one high school) bv 
initiating and developing career awareneg^at the elementary level; 
providing occupational information, personal development, and career 
exploration experiences in junior high schools; developing a high school 
cooperative education program with the community college; and involving 
the parents in development of the career education program. The primary 
conclusion was that the one-year p rogram made a decisive Impact on the 
participating students and was considered a success by all involved. 
Recommendations include providing inservice career training to all school 
personnel, initiating cooperative teacher education programs with local 
colleges and universities, and developing staff Inservice education 
programs concerning public and private sectors of^the employment comm'un- 
Itv. The bodv of the report includes descriptions of several project 
components, e.g., an elementarv school store, junior high in-school 
and on-the-job work experiences, the high school volunteer intern pro- 
gram with the University of Maryland hospital, and a three-day workshop 
for teacher education facu1f:y and students held at Coppin State College. 
Sample report forms, teacher guides and lesson plans, workshop agendas, 
and parent questionnaires are contained in the appendix. 

BOARD OF EDU CATION OF BAL TIMOUl': COUNTY 

22. Packard, Suzanne Bradford. An Evaluation of the Foreign L anguage 
Appreciation Program in Baltimore Coun ty. Towson, Md . : Baltimore 
County Board of Education, 1976. 16p. ED 132 879. 

This report is an evaluation of an exploratory program in foreign 
languages called "Foreign Language Appreciation" (F.Ka.), which 
has been implemented in several schools in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
Questionnaires designed to evaluate the program in general were sent 
to F.L.A. teachers; questions concentrated on the areas of organization 
and curriculum. Questionnaires were also sent to current and former 
students in one school in order to ascertain their reactions to the 
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program/ The results showed an overall satisfaction with and approval 6 
of the F.L.,A, program on the part of both' teachers and students. Some 
problem areas that needed consideration were : (1) the current curri- 
culum guide; (2)' certain .organizational and scheduling patterns; (3) 
the need for uniformity among teachers in the maintenance of classroom 
discipline and correlation of materials selected; (4) the need for 
additional materials; (5) the mandatory aspect of the program. Some 
strong points were identified, such as the greater number of students 
exposed to the cultures and languages of other countries and the improved 
ability of a student to form a preference for a language to be studie3 
in the foture. The questionnaires and a statistical interpretation of 
the respon^^es are given in appendices. 

BOSTON PlIBLir: SCHOOLS 

t- 

23. Tobin, Robert T.; And Others. The Way It^s Working: An Evaluation of 
the Boston Career Explor ation ^^r oj_ect. Cambridge, Mass.: American 
Institute for Research in the Bt^havioral Sciences, January 1977. I4lp. 
KI) 140 08']. 

A studv was condui-ted to rvaUiato the Boston Public Schools Career 
Exploration Project. The proiect model contained assumptions regarding 
need for a significant amount of funding, a teacher training program, 
phased implementation with a concentration of effort in pilot schools, 
suhstant'lal amounts of materials, creation of positions of leadership, 
creation of c ross- d i sc i p 1 i na rv teams, and an evaluation component. 
The. evaluatitMi s[iproach included 77 teacher interviews and 54 student 
interviews at the 12 pilot middle schools and 7 questionnaires completed 
hv representatives of the 14 par t i a l-implementa t ion middle schools. 
Major flndinjxs and conclusions were (1) ttiat tlie majority of teachers 
interviewed wc^rc: using career education materials and had initiated 
career education activities in their classes; (2) tliat^the program had 
increased communication among school team members but still needed to 
involve more" school s taf f , ^pa ren t s , and representatives of the business 
communitv; and (3) that six of the pilot schools had developed career 
i uf ormat ion, cciU c rs . Altlunigh the overall model for change was mainly 
supported hv tlic lindinps, a rcfotnising of effort is needed in the next 
phfise with regard to i dent i f i c a t i (mi and use of students* career choices 
and interc\sts; greater emphasis on curriculum adaptation and development 
by individual teachers; time for increasing staff involvement in program 
development and coordination; and coor<|^ina t ion of Boston and state fiscal 
and program planning efforts. Appended are individual profiles of the 12 
pilot school programs including recommendations. 

CHAKLin'TK-MKCKCF.NlUjRC SCIlOOhS 



24 . The Corneliu s J]jrc^J_ee;_t_: i;r_n^rarii nesij^ns for Tota l Child Development. 

Charlotte, N.C.: Cha r 1 cU t e-Meck lenhurg Public f.chools, August 1977. 
23p. El) 145 940. 
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This paper represents a first year evaluation of an innovative 
educational program. instituted in 1976 in the Cornelius Elementary 
School, Charlotte, NortVf- Carolina . Designed as an attempt to meet 
children's development learning needs the project represents an 
attempt to put the developmental theories of Piaget, Bruner and 
other psychologists into practice. The project involved first 
familiarizing school personnel with the theory «nd principles 
to be applied, then designing a relevant curricular framework. 
, The cognitive area, specifically reading development, was chosen 
as the focus of the first year program, and Guilford^s Structure 
of the Intellect was selected as the theoretical perspective for 
the pro^r^m. The Formula Phonics Reading Chain was chosen as the 
basic reading program because of its emphasis on reading as a problem 
solving process and because it encouraged small group, upgraded 
instruction. Staff and parent orientation and involvement were 
emphasized. First year results indicated significant gains in 
reading achievement for the Cornelius students at all socioeconomic 
and ability levels. Implications and suggestions for expansion and 
replication are discussed. 



CLARK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

25. Paul, John T. Career Education P rogram. Final Report. Las Vegas, 

Nev.: Clark County School District, 30 June 1976. 33p. ED 136 017. 

Status and success of the Clark Countv School District (Nevada) K-12 
Career Education Program are outlined. Phase 1 and phase 2 objectives 
are described in terms of steps used to insure success for the program 
component, processes, or activities used to achieve success, and status 
of the objective. A'ppendices contain a computer printout of the year- 
to-date summarv of project activities, an agenda for the Profile Counseling 
Program, sample of a letter sent to career education advisory committee 
members, and an outline of career education programs implemented in 
the district at elementary, intermediate, and secondary school levels. 

\ 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



26. Osicki, Kenneth J. Specialize d Services for. Indian Children and Youth 

Program Progress Report , Final Qua rte rly Report: April 15-July 30,' 1976 . 
Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Public Schools, Div. of Research and Develop- 
ment, July 1976. 15p. ED 138 407. 

This report details program activities of the Specialized Services for 
American Indian Chidren and Youth Program in the Cleveland Public 
Schools during the final quarter, and summer sessions of 1976. Proce- 
dures involved using a coordinator, aides, a clerk, and a full time 
tutor working in conjunction with a parent committee to plan and 
organize tutorial services, and providing cultural activites, job 
referral assistance, and consultation services to teachers and 
students. The objecti-ves included improvement of school/home commun- 
ications; provision .of tutoring services for students desiring special 
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acjademlc as&ista^c^; provision of a cultural class program for Indian 
' students; development and maintenance of an information file on post 
secondary vocational and educational programs; and provision of a 
referral service to' identify sources of financial aid for post second- 
ary education. The results of the prograin demefistrated an increase 
over previous years in the number of students and parents contacted — 
a 50% representation of the total Indian community; and a lack of/ 
' -prof essionalism among the project staff, including tai'diness, disregard 
for. correct office procedures, poor record keeping, and a general 
disregard for appointments. Sixteen specific recommendations were made, 
with particular emphasis upon project administration and accountability. 



CORPUS CHRIST I INDEPENrJENT SCHOOL DIS^TR LCT 

27. A Career Educati oja Counseling ^ t-QI ecj: - v- Final Report . Corpus Christ!, 
Tex.: Corpus Ch,risti. Independent School DisTrict^ Aligust 1976.' 

1.06p. ED 136 01/8 j - , 

Covering the period of June 1975 to June, 19 76 , the final year of a 
three-vear career education counseling project in the Corpus C'hristi 
schools, this report describes activities focu-sed on implementing 
career education concepts into nev/ project schools while maintaining 
jjj^ and ir.inrovLnf' rctivities in the^ first- and second^-vear schools. 
Components of the p roj ect emphasised awareness and career orientation 
for iC-6, established ca reek , resou rce areas in junior high school 
librari.es, and develot^ed career guidance and placement centers in 
the senior hi.gh schools. The placement component continues to provide 
employment experiences to individual students. Conclusions reported 
include the. f 1 ov i : (1) nositlvc career education (CE) movement 
and involvement thrvUirhout the schix:*] district has occurred and objectives 
are being achieved; (2) t teachers, students, and administrators feel that 
CE Is effective- and is a wort hv/hile expenditure of resources in terms 
of student development; (3) materials are viewed as motivational in that 
the relationship between education and life are., explored ; (A) data indi- 
cate that students aporeclate the onoortunity to experience decision- 
raking strategies; and (5) cc^mmunltv representation in the schools has 
established a liaison betv.'cen business and /education . Appendices contain 
outMnes of content for staff developmentXvforkshons and lists of instru- 
t i o n P I ma t o r 1 a 1 s f o r ii s e a t va r i on s g ra d o 1 e ve 1 s . 

28. MfM-se^; i an . f' i chi\ rd . ^ iJll'^lii Chri :sti Independent vSchoQl District Career 

E c( u C at i o n ro j e c t ,_ 1 97 ^197 6 . !■ in a 1 E v a 1 u a t i on R e port. Corpus Chris ti, 
Tex.: Corpus Ch ri s t 1 ' Independ ont School District, July 1976. 90p^ 
ED 136 ni9. ' , 

» 

The thlrd-partv evaluation description, data, and conclusions are presented 
for the .till rd venr of the Corpus Christi Independent School District career 
education pr(\iect. The evaluation sog^ht to ident^ify those parameters of 
career education that are exemplarv and feasible for long term incorporation/' 
within the school svstem. Two major parameters were identified: (1) 
conduct an indeptii evaluation of select exemplary classroom units at grades 
3, 5 9 , and 11, InA/olving pre/pos ttesting and indepth interviewing, and 
(2) aktempt to gain a longitudinal perspective, across three yedrs, of 
career education in Corpus Christi. Data v/ere gathered from students and 
teachers for reviewing these dim.enslons. Conclusions reported include the 
following: (1) positive career education movement and involvement through- 
out the school district hcas occurred and objectives are being achieved; 
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(2) teachers, students, and administrators feel that career^ edv^ca tion 
i^s effective and is 'a worthwhile expenditure of resources in terms of 
student development; (3) materials are viewed as motivational in that 
the relationship between education and life are explored; and .(4) 
' d.^.ta indicate that students found thelr\ exposure to career education 
beneficial and would like more of it. Appendices contain questionnaires 
used in the study. 

DADE gOUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' 

2 9 . Evaluat io n_of DadgjCou^ Ma themat ics 

Ijistjnj^tion Miami, Fla.: Dade- County Public 

Schools, Dept. of Planning and f.valuat ion , Mav 1911. 40p. ED 142 580. 

The State of Florida and local mandates require that a diagnoStic/pre- 
scriptj^ye svstems approach to reading and mathematics instruction be 
available to all students at grade levels K-6. It has been demonstrated 
that the Dade Countv ^vstems approaches are viable alternatives to hon- 
svstems-v aporoaches to reading and/or mathematics instruction. Results 
of the studv of second and third vear particination in Dade systems 
programs provide clear evidence that: (1) particinants performed better 
the longer thev were in the programs, and (2) after a second vear 
the program the percentages of communication and mathematics skill items 
ansv;ered correctly on the Florida State Assessment Test was higher thin 
the percentages achieved by non-sys tems pupils. This held true for all • 
categories of objectives and the total as well. Participants of the 
High Tntensitv Reading Program, on the other hand, have for the second 
vear, demonstrated negative results' in reading comprehension and commun- 
ication skills tests. Consequently, Dade svstems programs are recognized 
as a more beneficial mode for delivering basic skills instruction than 
non-systems programs and are unenu ivocally recommended as appropriate 
<^iagnostic/p;rescriptive programs into which to phase non-systems pupils. ^ 



30. Evaluation of the Area Student Serv ices Program, 1976-'_77_. Miami, Fla.: 
Dade County Publ icT Schoo Is , Dept. of~Planning and Evaluation, April 
1977. 114p. ED 141 416. 

The Dade County Florida Public Scl)ools Area Student Services Program 
provides a vaiiietv of guidance and nsvchological support services to 
students, parents, and schools. An evaluation of the services provided 
bv school psychologists and visiting teachers revealed that there were 
few, if any, problems for psychological services brought about by bilin-- 
gualism in the district. However, several problem areas were identified. 
School psychologist^ were unable to provide adequate services within 
acceptable time limits. Too much emphasis had been placed on diagnostic 
testing while counseling and consulting activities seemed to be less 
emphasized, but needed more. Standard referral procedures were not 
followed closely, resulting in incomplete case files. Also, information 
' provided to teachers following psychological evaluations of students 
needs to be more relevant and useful. Work environments need to be 
improved for school psychologists. Similar problems were associated 
with the visiting teacher programs. Possible solutions were offered 
for each problem area. 

o 
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Evaluatio n of the Dade Coun ty He aring Impaired Program, 1973-76. 
Miami, Fla,: Dade County Public- Schools, Dept. of Planning and 
Evaluation, ^Tune 1976. ED 133 335. Paper copy not available. y 

For this eva-luation, Information was gathered f,rom parents <of children 
enrolled- in Dado's programs for the hearing impaired, teachers of tlie 
hearing unpaired, regular teacliers, and records o/ children currently 
in the program. Information was also j^athered from parents of children 
enrolled at tiie Florida School for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing at 
St. Augustine, to obtain a:^^^lative comparison of 'that and Dade's 
program. 'X\\c information gathered from these sources was used to <x 
ovaluate Llu^ two' hasic tvpes of services offered the hearing impaired 
bv Dade CounLv: (J) se L f -contained services. Involving placement of 
a student Into a special classroom, with resourcing into the regular 
srhMol program as varrantod, and (2) ittnerimt teacher services, pro- 
■/idcd 1 tu' thoso with relativeiv little hearing impairment for approx-- 
imatelv twc hours per week. Seven major recommendations were made 
ior i)rogram improvement: ( I) ' development of an in-service orientation 
for reguiar teachers; (2) increasing availability of appropriate 
career education and vocational training opportunities for the hearing, 
impaired child; (3) cnhanc Lng' the conmiunicat icn existing between 
teachers in the i.Lincrant program and students* parents; (4) provision 
ot !!Uu"l' adciraaLo fatMlitLes for itinerant ]ie:iring teachers; (5) \sxO'- 
'ju^ic^xi ox in-scrvit e Lrai.ning tor teachers of the hearing impaired in 
certain ar^^as; (fS) making available more complete information on incoming 
students espc^csa^lv lor teachers functioning ir^ self-contained settings; 
and ( / ) more aJennal.o ]Mawisi(_ni for certain equipment items. 



il: Hl'.l'^L^^. iL i ^S^^j}. " j ^l^l^liL k ea tu res _ _ P rogr ams Designed t o Med i_fy D i s rupt i v e 
^l^^Jii^'lL^V^_ J '\ .^Ji^l.j.lsl^il Schools, 1 975 -76. Miami, Fla.: Dade 

Countv l^iklii: -rhO(^ls, Oept. of IManning and Evaluation, October 1976. 
7 7p. I'-.l) ■■] ' n 'irU). . 

ill is report: is intended te di^scrihe the t^peratibn of two of Dade County, 
klorida, IMiklie Sr.hoels' programs to uiodi^fv the ^behavior of its disruptive 
student. s: 1 he A U e r na t i ve School program (exclucling the COPE centers) 
and the Sohool Ccaiters for Special Instruction. Additionally, data on 
tkie im})acL m : the Alternative Scliool program on student behavior is 
[iresent't'd. •■iealk.', a desLi-Lntive profile of tht?^ offenses and ccu'rc^ctive 
responses iiiade in (he o;rsL\s of a np r ox ima te 1 v 1,300 recentiv suspended 
seccuularv .stiKkait.s Is prc\^ented, 



^^2'Ak^i^A__^ALJL^jl.bl''^ ki^l"^! AAJ JJl^'^c^^J^"^ ^ ^-k^l ^LLSj^ School Reading Lnborator y P rogr ams, 
^•.97A"/^Jl- Mi'"^i!n', I'la.: Dade Countv Public Scho(vls, Dent, of Planning 
ami i:v,-i lua t ion , Anril 1977. Vj\> . ■ Eb lAi AIS. 

During t die 1974-/') school year, reading laboratories were established 
in f)ade Cemitv, ['dor Ida senior high schools as nn approach to the 
remediation, develo[)ment , or acceleration of the reading skills of 
senior high school juipils. iii i s evaluation souglit to detemrine the 
reading program's potential for iiiiprc^ving the reading skills of senior 
high schooi pupils. Anotlier goal was to relate differing program 
strategies tc tlie achievement on t comes realized by pupils in various 
programs. Ih'e an'd Dostte.^W: reading achievement scores \\7ere compared 



/ 



with grade level, school location, and instructional approaches. 
Although the program is not generally producing gains .sufficient to 
transform deficient skills 'into average or. better skills, the labor- 
atories hav.e shown Sufficient promise of affecting reading abilities--- 
particularly comprehension— - that their continued usage is recommended. 
The cqmparison of pre- and posttest scores of laboratory participants 
in th-e reading skill areas of comprehension, vocabulary, syllabication, 
sound discrimination, and blending wer^ indicative of program impact. . 
Significant gains were realized on various subtests at aU grade levels. 
More statistically significant gains were realized in grades nine and 
ten than in grades eleven and twelve. 

.1 

HMXAS J^ND EPENDENT SCHOOL IH STRICT^ 

34. Applebaum, Wayne R. ; Adkins, Deberie Gomez. [Leachejc^ AtJ^ 
Comoensato^^ 

1977 . 13p. ED 141 446. ^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine the attitudes of teachers 
toward Innovative compensatory educational programs which they wei e 
required to implement in their classrooms. Twenty-five first, second, . 
and third grade teachers were surveyed. Every teacher was required to 
teach at least three compensatory programs in reading, science, and 
mathematics in addition to the regular curricula. Teachers responded 
to a .nuest ionnaire relevant to teacher cohcerus about new nrograms in 
areas o f ^management , degree of personal involvement, and pro^^ram impact 
on students. The findings of the study indicated that teacliers were 
c^eldom asked about their desire to use these programs. Teachers had' 
limited knowledge of comnensatoi^y programs. Teachers wanted to interact 
and learn more about compensatory programs. Teachers lacked confidence 
in these programs. Finally, teachers were interested in modifying instruc- 
tional approaches; however, they were not interested in collaborating with 
others to disseminate the proRrams. 

35. Macv, Daniel J. Evadua^ijig^ 

Pro-am j^n_j3^J^ar^^ ^V^il 1976. 26p . ED 138 032. 

Described is a model for the evaluation of the Texas Comprehensive 
Special Education Program (Plan A) based on providing each child with 
an individualized educational plan and the least restrictive educational 
* placement alternative. The plan is reported to have been implemented 
on a pilot basis over a three-year period in the Dallas Independent 
Scht5^,l District. It is explained that the focus of the evaluation model ■ 
is a set of 28 questions which solicited context, process, and product 
evaluation information from multiple sources. The kinds of information 
vLelded by the model include the degree program implementation 
operating cff iciencv, parent and staff reactions, teaelier reaction 
to mainstreaming , and student pt^ogress. 
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DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



36. Lane, Elizabeth M. , Kd,. P sycholo gical Evn/luation of ECE, FY 1977, 
Dayton, Ohio: Davton Public Schools, 1976. 54p', ED 133 063. 

Results of a nine-year assessment ot the Dayton Public School Early 
Childhood Education Program are presented in this report. Findings 
for the school year 197 5-76 are reviewed in detail and studies of 
the preceding eight years are summarized. The 1060 participants 
enrolled at 32 different: centers in 1975-76 were four- and five- 
y e a r - o 1 d s , r e d om i na n 1 1 v f r ( nii s o c co no n xy. a 11 v d i s a d v an t a g ed 
families, as were those involved in the earlier programs. A new 
set of measurement techniques was adopted in 1975-76, with a total 
of 94 ta rge t beliav i ors encompassing n i ne broad skil 1 areas used 
to evaluate program impact in a c l^I t er ion-referenced approach . 
in addition, two other criterion tasks, the Walker Keadiness Test 
for Disadvantaged Preschool Children and the Caldwell Preschool 
FnveU^orv, were selected to measure program effectiveness. All 
theK'e tasks ri^vealed significant gains. Results^ of the nine years 
of evaluation support tlu-. program as t'ffectivc in early remediation 
- and provcaU ion, as long as it is f()]lov.'cd 1)\' other programs which 

r«:Mn for CO tho .skills aful learning acquired. Strong supportive 
evidence Is [^^esoutLHl of the f ec t i veness of ea-plv childhood edu- 
r.atif)!! upon kindergarten [performance. Most first grade results 
indicate continued superior performance of children With preschool 
training, Init bv second grade, impact of the preschool program h/us 
i>eon \\/eakcnt'd . Oursidcoing tho manv u nr on trolled , possibj.y in tin- 
ential vai iabUvs intcrvian'ug during, kindorgarton and tiu^ cai'ly 
primar/ vear.s, it i-; .soon ^is signilMcant that the progr'am has liacl 
measurable 1 a t i vol v l.ong,-tei"m effects. 



PKPT. OV KDLICATjOM OV Till': COMMONWEAi/lTl OV WKKVO Ki CO 



3 7. ( a- u z , K a m o n A . H u in a c\- 1 o_ Sri uu W 0 i s t r i c_t I ' os tia r" 1 1 jni ( 1 Deve lopment l^t^9J_££Jt 

iu C^aroL^r l-chioat ion . J'JJ^ a 1^ Rt^j^ort. Hato Rev: Puerto Rico Statt' Dept. 
o7" KdVnvr(/i.V)n ,~ iun'o' ^1 ^»7S . 1 2 ]]^ ' V.]) I ']'] A78. 

rh i .s i)r(^ioct \/a.s dcv^'lcMnMl t'riaii an ovt^'rall not'*^l in IlunKU\a(^ , Puerto 
Kiro, \ V an (ua.'unat i nf o rina t. i (ui prog.ram at all levels of the 

t>dur a t i (Mia 1 .svs. tera t(^ ju-ovido i;r'ro know led go ahtuit tlu^ new enip lovment 
v)pno r t un i t i rs resulting, t rom Ihniricao Vs changing lahor nvuTcet. Since 
prior to ]>ia>joct imp I taiuait a t i nn , scTu^oks Xsjort' cdia ra<" ttM^ i zed hy no 
ac t i V i t i OS , r o 1 at tni to cartuo' awariuu\ss oxp e;ca(Uic es , wvy I incited 
guidanco. aocl cMnin.soling services and placiuuent; services (for junicw 
and SLUiior higli IovlMs), and no fonnal t oa cli ing- 1 earn ing program 
ahout the worldoof \\;c>rk, spiUM f project goals wc^rc^ to (I) develo[) 
and iiuf^lcMiUMit a p>-og,ram at tho oh^mentarv scliool level designed to 
increase awarene.s.; ot students in tt^rms of the hroad range of options 
open to thorn in the woi'ld of work, (2) iinpr(W(> the guidance and ^ 
coun.seling sorvicL^s to all grade U^vels, ( jf) improve career orituUation 
and exploratotv experiences a t the- ^ up i o r /1\i gh level* i^ud (4) estahlish 
a plactmient service^ to in.suie tiie {)lac'emeut of all existing studtaits 




in el-ther a job, a postsecondary occupational program, or a baccalau- 
reate program. Emphasis was ^rlso placed on inservice training for 
teachers, counselors, and directors from the 11 narticipant schools. 
The project was reported successful- in reaching objectives. There 
was an increased awareness of the importance of career o'duc^itioh , and 
improved guidance and counseling servictts at all levels. T-ho document 
contains a summary of tlio reoort, bodv of the report, and third partv 
evaluations.. Tables list scllb^Ls served bv zone, level, and enrollment 
during tho vears of the proiects. Ai^pondic^es outline actlvLtles i\irrie(l 
.out at tlu' elementiirv , ]unD.M'> and soiiimt- high scdiool levels and at the. 
supervisory level. 

lUvv-mnii, .faIne^;: Aed (Uhei's. SrluM>! Mnvo liiiu^nt }M"eJ(.'Ct i'(Mr>. A i\t^por( . 
Di':; M^)^ne^'. , I oV'/a : !U'.^; Mo i ik\s \\\h \ ic Sv;tiool>;, ncH'^MiiluM 197'^. ')^)p. 
Id) I '\iP(M- eonv not avaihible. 

This ^a.udv atteiuf^ts to pioji^cJ. ^^^dllV^l einoMmoiit, school l)utldin^^,» 
Lhrough thv 1980-81 S( luu)l v(\'ir I'im' t lio Hos iU>iiu's iudopoiuh^nt (!(Mnnnur- 
itv ScdiooT Distrirt. [die stiiclv visos the cohort-survival metdu^l for 
estimating future enrol Inu-nt bas(Hl on t Ive live births in tdie city 
slnct^ 196 3 and school district orna) 1 1 men t. since 19 70. I'or pur pose 5; 
of p] arming, tlu^- data arc prc^UMitcnl in the t orm of a smooth- curve 
gra[)h for eatdi of t\\v A 6 1 eminent a r"v and 19 .seoondarv stdrools. (M h(^r 
i u f o tanat i (.>n in the ta^port include,^- t\s t i ma t ed optinuiin building tMpacil 
initial c(mis tract icni and reiiiodrUu^' dates tot' tMcli >adiool; ^;raphs 
coinpariAig, t'lomtuitarv and stu'e ular\" tsu"^) 1 liiuau , and senior high and 
junior liigli eu r o 1 Ir.uai t: ; and a clnnt. summa r i i ug ntni-public Sidioo 1 (uuc^li-- 
inent fi-oin 1 97 3-I97f>. The study concludes that elementary school building 
enrollment totals are receding be 1 ov; of)timmi) use lcV(Ms. Junior high 
school (ana)llmeut i .s pta^joctaHl to dcM-reast^ alxuit ptMCiaU , an<l .seuioi 

N high (Mirt) I I inou t about lA lUMeont , 

(!oni|i rebtnis i \a ' Clareor (ai r r i (Ui 1 urn . l-inal fh,^j[nM t - PtvM Mointv^^, I lUs^a : l)t\s 
Mo'inVs Public- Sc[un)l.s, dulv 107f>V 70p. Id) 1 d3 S8;> . 

(a)vering the time peui cd c>f J u 1 \' 19/i to duui' 19/()^ tin's- re[n)rt. dcvu'r{b(\s 
t lu' p r-ocanlure s . and Te.^nilt.s ot a coiup rtdunis i ve careei educat ion iM^ojiua , 
K- 11! » in the * De s ' Mm i nt\s Indepeudeiit: School Oi strict.. The p!a)it^ct cc>u^;is^a 
of the? following/ \2 inajc>r c:om{H)nen t ^; : eleiiuaitary, junior high .sidioo 1 , 
senior high scdi^ol, tViubnicvil high .school » handicapped caiauM^ ^:euter» 
dropouts, (M rtaM" guida!U-(* .soi \m' cc^^ »■ [ihuaamait and tollownp, vocat [oiial 
youth (ugaaii za t i (MIS , >-;tatt di^vaTi^piiuuit , I'aiauM- i n t o laua t i i>n , and pcvst ■ 
.Si'cond.u'v cavtHM- training. Actiyitii^s included deyo 1 opiaent of cur r icnlvuii 
malta-i.-ils a.ud handlxH^k.s aiul their pilot t(cstiu|',» l's t alW i ^dllllent of caretu 
inlo!niat ion I'lMitius autl .i placaaiient c(mU(M-» iuse;v[ce and statt ch^vtM(^p- 
iiUMit » inereasing i-oimnun 1 t y awataauvs.s ot c^arc^M- tuhicat iou» d eve 1 o])in(Mi t o\ 
challenge exams, and development ot haudhoc^ks tda^ voc^a I: I caia 1 y(>uth t)!gan' 
i::ations, llie main lH)dy of t lu» report lists the cMiginal goals with 
procoduri^s fc^llowed» rtvailt.s, evalnati(ai» and cone 1 us i cui.s a rul reccMmiuM\- 
dati(Uis. An app(Muled sect (on p^e^aalt^i re coimiuaula ( ions tor' a V(u\i t i cuia 1 



' > ) 



preparation program for the haiulicappod (h'v hied iato t:lu> three parts 
of .recommendations for an expanded program, and general recommendatidna. 
The career information center svirvev form and pro j ect-developed brochures 
are also appended. 



^-tLL^y^' ^^^^ ii^i Cur r i viu lum ^'loje^jj. i 

Eva hi at Ion t^epoi^L. Des Moines, Iowa: Pes M(unes Puhllr Sc^ho(lls; 
Tucson, Ariz.i'KPT^^ !M vo rs 1 f Led Svstems Corp. 70p. Kll 133 9i89 . . 

This rej^M't evaluati^': tJu' Ljii rd-^'t m r activit ot n pr(H<^'cl [So [irovi'de 
i or- t ht' ! niu'i.i drvr I apnuMit , i nip 1 f miu -n t 1 1 inn, assessiiu'nt , and ref lnemen| 

ot career <.nhicaLion 1 2 in the Oes MciiK*^ Independent School Diytl^lct. 
Ivvaluation r(>su 1 t s are organized bv t ht' t'olh)^^ing components: 
Kl emeutarv . jimlur- Uiy,\\ !.ch(M)l, stMiit^r high S(di0(^l, technical high 
school, haiul 1 cap j)ed cari^er ctMit cr , drcnu^utj^, carcf^r guldancli services > 
platU'HKMU .nul tollcn/up, puhlir i ii! oriiial i on and communication, cind 
pes t second.! r\' iMrtH^r training',. I'or each compd^jient , performance and ^ 
]:>rocess > )h j • t i vcs ar\' listed,' tolloved hv related tables and narrative • 
evaluatit>n data, Tihh's disp.i.av airvov d<'ita on thr (>loment.arv component 
iiulicat i t iv'v> it' tjui tmpltMnculat ion. lU\siilL.s of a bur^^<t^A' ot 

students, tdiMiM aiafi' ini.t cii'Sit'-; i -'VMrd i ii^^, two junior hi^.h f^f'hnol 

pioc.rams isdicatt-vi '.•nCt'ia iiitt-ri-st and iiu/olvruuMit as w(^ll-a^ pa^aeot vind 
adni i iii t r-a t TM- r^atisfarf ion. Sununa iM /a'd inrorination rc^^arding use of the 
i n t' a rura t i on (a'sUto- ia prp.aont^al tnt" Iv-achera and students, an^i .suiiimar i zed 
r e.su Its ot t iic aarva-'' o ^" Vaaait ional viaith organ izat ion^^ a h;o ap]>enr,. 
f'" V . I i t ( a t i I ' a o I t h o It'll! a i 1 ! c a i o i t ' ■ ( - a ' i:i p a u a n t s is in I h o ta > tin o\ 1, U" 1 O ! 
i; a r r a [ i - ■ , ■ . i imii!, i i i : • , . 



^li I ! a !■ , Martin, ,C,d . Iiif I'l^ca ( ^'a ran t -idi i ! d Road i nc. System) Aaisv'cr 
hooklt't ; rla- Prs ^Moiiu's i'ami ! \' l.oarnin^; [Ma^jtH't . ;\nkouv , i owa : Mes 
Ma i lias A t a I ooiniMin i [ i 'o 1! . ;■ ■ P. , '^liM lavs , I owa : Pas ^lo i no;; Ptih I i So h(U) 1 ' 
\')/(^. I /p. , Id) M ;"a I ■ 

rha 'Vnaail (diilvl is-.idinc, rv:,!siii 0''dS.s), ! v^'O v' 'd o i i;an i /, i i nst ru c H i ona 1 
licit or ia is t ,M I oad i or a^ tliaf pat on | ran hacoira aont inoouslc IuvoIvwhI 
i i> lad n i M,r to i imm rova - Mi ; ■ i r ' la' 1 d i ta / s i oad i nr, al> i 1 i [ i as , iua\' lio u Si-d 
in i; on noo { i o . 1 v. i t h ! nn . t \ ' o i i i ii nr. i o ii t o i a das 1 lo as , in sohao I s ^ o tc in 
i n;; t i t o [ I u a . tn i i a ( i i it i ar, » o a t \c [ ^ ■ i t 1 1 a r f io( ) I - : , Th i a do auiih • n I ' i 1 ho 
anr.\-ot Soa'.; 1 ■ ! 1st 'i o to, olii ld;va t ad. i na I ao IH'l^S dia)^,n^'-'^ ic suta./i!M,r ; 
t o I' ^■otal ! ' saa- II i t i oi> , o , ■ a I m i I a i v' , and \ 'o i ,,' , f nd v sM I 1 a , Thf l^ooklot 
{ :\ I r a id u,o i ' t • : I \ aid i . « a ! ■ , - ■ o ! i n ! o i m a I i ! ' to t h o sa 1 1 a a • " a o a s j i ^ 1. 1 a Va I 
to d 1 ; t i I r d ■ d 1 It ! o 'h; . > t lio i r( ' I 'S r.i, aiu a I . 



^' i I 1 ta , Silt 111. id. riu' CClvS (I'aioiit Cli i I d la-ad i n^. ^"^y i ) I ' ' ''^.H' V\'' ' ^' 
Survo\' UooiJoi ; Ida' Do.s Moiui's IsiiniU L*anoinjr, I'rojoi't. Aidcaiiv^ Iowa: 
l^rs Moinaa AtaM Caininiin M v i 'o 1 1 . ; Pos Mm i tuas , Iowa: Dos M(>hios Pii'Ulu' 
SiduMd s , I ')/o . i 'a . I'll 1 \: Mm 

'l\\r !'aion( (diild lo-ad i iic ^ivatoiii, i war .d o i r. a 1 1 i ' i i p\ i us t i lO' ( i o na 1 
material.s 'or road I np, a^ t fja t paionts <an hoooiMo cont innotislv i nv' Kaai 
I 11 he 1 p i nv, I o i 1 i i u' o t no ( t s h i M i m ' s road i ip; ah i M t i o s , mav h^ osad 
I n crnuuM t t on with Uairninp, isuitor woiloshops, in .S(liools. or in 
i ns t i ( u t ions ma iji t a i ii i i iv, cy'^wi ait w i t li as lioo 1 s . I h i s liipaimo ut ^a mU a in;; 
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tlia^>nostlc sSur>ev8 for word rtMO^nl tlon skills (k I ruk-r^ui tt: (M) through 
grade three). Voeabularv sk IIM s.^(Jw aihv; thrc^^ t lirouKli. s 1 x) , and work/ 
study .skills (kltidorgart t'H t hrou^Ui grade .six). Also tnchulod are ansuu-r ^ 
kovs to the surveys and pr i'so r i v t i on t'liaits U^v vovd rt'0(^^Mi \ t i on , . 
vnf-abularv. work/stU'^lv ,sk i 11 . and roni' i < 'lu^ii' w and reading. 



r..^^[ MaiuiaU I; ^ Hic; Pj-;-^ >^m n. ;..in:;1;- ^oara ; r;-;H_oy_t . Ank-ar , 

Tkio rarta\t • Chrid la.Mdinr. i-.sf:^:!, i -viy'.a >MvMi,rMi:r i a ; l.i'iu f i o^i 1 
mator-ials ICm-' la-adiip.! tli-it •!)(-, ,:iu 't^inc r ra i nni>us 1 \- involv^-d 

in ',,.hnni' r inija-.^v- t li- a i' ■ h i I d r. mi ' • r.Mdiai' , i i ^ i 1 i i i . • , mav Im- usrd i 
(■(,i;niria joa , t 1, l.miil^' P.Miiiiir riMU''! \ - r Ic; ! lop: . , ii: >;rlino I a , < > i" in 
i ! i t M t i na; ; I'laint liaiar r owl a i " w \ \ \\ Thi'; dnruiiuaa aoiitiin!; 

t},t- t ir-a y^i'i iM past^^fst:; wliirli d*apr[nint> wiua lua rliiMiaMi havr 
(uast.ar^al tlu^ -d^- i I 1 .s on wli i rh^ I In v and t la- fl par<ait.s hava Inaai workiur., 
'y]x^' ior-T)aa tM t hn p^'-Ut \airind .nid \ d p t p r^in i Uiul h\ I hr i-.a/al 

o I d i I M V 1 1 t 1 \' , n ul (d I • • n . 1 f a I . • "I t 1 1 • ^ , 1 1 > i . m ( i v > • t u • i u)-, I rat n d . 



:ii i 1 d Uaad 1 n]j, Sya t nri ) ''oa I 
T(-';t M.innal , V'l^!, 11 ; I'tu' ia-a '^h)ia''.-; \ iv l.parni'nr, l'ia\jr>^t , Aal'.ru'', 

p,,;.,. pr; ! n>-i \ T^'a i : . MMr'n n i t \ i'-M.; Iw-. Mnia.-a, iovai; '^ca ^Iriin"; 
r-nl-.i M 'A 1^^ M I P'<' ' 1 ^ ' 

M,,. i- n ...a A 1 ' 1 i d I n ■ : ,a >M .'.m i ; ih- 1 ^' I'Mi.i I 

nvit.Md>i[- I i.M.:ipa '''^''^ piir.a , ^m- lua-oi.u' r^MUiinu^u-A lavi-lv^'d 

ill !u>liitin: •: o nAiipiiaa- tln^ r h i Ui r ,mi \ ; ^ ^ \nl i n>;, ni^il^tir^, hm^' ta' na^-d 
in roruuatiiai witii i uii i 1 ^ MMniinv, ^pnit^a^ w^ukalin[^^^. i .sihooia, ^n m 
■i ns f i ( Ml i nna :;u i n t a i a i in-, .'^Mit.iPt VvM t li s^lnu^ta, Thia diirniiuaU (aaitain,'; 
r ht' ^;rapnd -nM pi ' ; a t ( > : ; ( • ; ^diiAli Jta.Mi;iinf ydn'thn alilMiani hava' 

iiin>aia*'d rhr ;K i 1 I s vai vdi p1 I lu-v MnM t .(m i^nit a 1 la v r vaal. inr,. 

Thr i<Mi;iar t lu^ pc-ait-a ; i v.iiird aad is d r t m idnn! ( h.^ If\^<d 

n I d ; M ) I a I [ V .iihi Mm- ;i i ( a i . ■ . ' Uii * A^ j ■ Tt i v r h<M a.^' f .aP r J . 



i-;il-^M\, MiM a i i A.. \nd laa.'i \ aUid'/ (P A^ lii t-vt'imm ( V n i' i a t»,N ; 

Ainpuv' a^ndr aindrnt. in The I u v.; Moiin\'; tndrpiauh'Ut pouunun i U 

1 n i at M ^a Pl/A / '» . Mpinrs, h : l>pa Mo i npp« I Ad d i v A.dippi-, 

t)ppt. o\ f'valaati'au Mm i 1 I"/p. t,Ai>. I D a.*'^. 

-an.!-' iMMnpt^ A.a-MMip- lAn:.' I t r n > t : ■ v/IimAi .-.i^a v > m n i i . mU 
w 1 ( 1, hi .tv di 1,-v.MiU'Pa 1 . iin> i .n I , 'A ! la' 1 ,i W-.l o\ i . Al. i I I ( MA'A; ) 

'I An (a VHM n Arnvv'p \ \ o\\\ -li'Mli vi lAt- andpaln rnn'Mrd in thr lU'P- MrMn": 
|aj.l>lir anhaoh; An i i iir, \ / -\ lKp;.-vi ^ui ihr vatmns nnalvsr,';. n pirMJc 

t In- indjvidaal auAinil iiu^st to h*^ a liip.li nnhipvaa lian tMiua ^A'd ^ 

P!h,iU. tth' I'loMlr d*»r<. not hold Iitio in all aaiaps, n(udtaita nxliihiliUf. 
t kicaa rha t a^a n I 1 s t i i n sp«Mn to p,.aiprn I 1 v op\lu 1m t liiyd^ acdupvpinaut ns 
Mnaiauiavl hv tlio M^;>: tnupiln, maj^Mitv ranr , t am I 1 v not p M g i 1^ la V ' 
trap luvt hniilnvs, has at t tnidcd only ont^ oi t wc> .sohaola bv I la* t Imo t hp v 
vorp pui nl 1 od"* 1 1\ ^;^x^h va.uIp, 1 ,i p i np, wllli hath natuinl paiaaits, tln^ lather 
h..i\; .Mvniplplt^d at Ipaal s>>,iu. rolltAV^ ( oaplaa tafin^pi a la^ lil).;h In viituallv 

* ) 
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all areas, the number of brothers and sisters is fairly low, and the 
student has a higher than average 10. Overall this study tends to 
confirm the findings of previous studies which indicate that the factors 
^students bring with Lhem to school are more^ influential in attaining 
high achievement, as measured by the ITBS , than any factors over 
which the school has control aiul which were included in this study. 

^ .t 

lUSTRICT OF COLUMBIA lUJJU.IC SCHOOLS 

46. KvaluatioH' of Projetl In^iruiH^: 'i' i 1 1 c III Lvaiuation P^roject. Final 

Report* Wasli I lU' t oil , P.O.: District of i iTimhl a Pub 1 i c ~Sc hoo Is, Dep t . 
of RfStMriii aiui 1am I na t i i^n ; SiivcT' S|H-in);» Md . : G (' Associates, 
Inc., August- 1^)7S. Sip. KD \]\ 088. •■ ■ 

Till s I 1 na i rrnort i an t^valuat iou of Pro jocL Fnspire, a program 
\U's i luul ft o I itMLt' i t h i a t lu* >s';h(M>l .^'u* t: I. i n^', a positive fr^imework 
and a t mosplua't* tor leaiaiiujL; Llirouj^li cfforLs directed toward students 
:itid LeacluTs. cioududetl aL i'hv Fiaiu'is Junior High School , Proj ec t 
I asp i rod alnu'il tu iinprovr aradtMuic' ach i cvement , ait tendance , and 
attitutUs; hv mraus a imi 1 t i t aa^'t.oil program omphaslzlng scheduled 
i'. t'l'Up S'as.-; i ( M'ls , iinpruv/cd roniiuuu ifa t ions, and a{:t:ention io emerging 
adoU'sts'Ut lu'^'d;. iiirliulril is: (I) a dtsu- r i pt: Lon of the^project; (2) 
evaluation i^'othovis and prorodurr", usod (including instrumentation, 
s.iiiip I i ni» lit 'du I f o ; acti\-itio.s and daLa collccLion and analysis); 
( .\) Tivsii I t ; and an.i!\-;is ot dati; and (6) t^on.c luslons -cind recommen- 
dar. inn.'-;. I'indinr.s am pt(s-aaitod in t iM'ins of program objectives; 
t lu- 1 f i.st'd i^^sitivM^ t.'tMiui^s tuv^^lrd snhool, intM^eased ac^ademic achieve- 
puaM , radu. '.I an ai i ltdiC.ss, absont ot'i siii , dropout iMto and critical 
classroom iiicidonts, d^M i-ascd nst^ ol >suspcns i ons , and decrease in 
n u Ct i t i \o ' (1 1 ' t o 1 M I o n s . 

a /C I'AMluation ot tlu' I'.SlvA Title 1 I'lM^'.i'ain ol the Puh.lic Schools o L" the 
nistrirt at Coluiubii, 10/'. ^/()/ Kiual l'V;iluat ion Report . Durham, 
N'.i\: ll'd'X, Inc.; ICrsh i n,vM on , n.^.^ Pittlcjohn (Rov) Associates, 

I Mc . , I 0 . ' 1 / a> . ^'h i \ 1 As:^ . 

Tlii-. 'h I i na 1 avaluatiiMi la.'pni't ol' Llic L 1 oiMon t a ry Secondary 

f'. ducal ion A't lit \r \ procjams ts divitlcd i n M.wo parts. Pai't one 
tocusos an t h*' pt oc, l aiii's creation, purposes , goa I s , obj ect ives , and 
adiiunistrat ion. Pa it (wo describes the relationship between school 
ach i i'V.MueiU and studeiil c ha r ac L e r i s t i ass . Part one. Involves the 
toMowtnr areas: i description ol t lie target p,roup, population figures, 
)»oals, 'Mitii."a-., op j t'c t i V(ss , and iiupai't of t he ,|)rograni on the exceptional 
student; I do 1 i i\ea t {(Ml ol the ta- rommonda L i ons baujod upon the charac- 
tt'iistics ot Title I studiMit.s, tvpt>s of progr-fc^iis offered, and educational 
outia)ines; an tuitllne o[ the I eg i s la r i V(> creation, i>rograiii responsi- 
PiMlles, tapes ol 1 i naocM a I assisiaui'e. offered, and the unique 
ailm I n ( s t rat i V?' stiuctui*' ot t lu^ I) . 0 . public school systems. Also, target 
ji'ea.s, erigi'bilitv i tspi i re.ments , stndtnit development aixl achievement 
goals, provMMin de.sU',n and f m[) I eme n t a t i oi> , ' t^va 1 ua t j/on , and dissemination 
t)f i nt (Miuat ion are dPscns^uai a>; is an outline of A.he general desdgn 
st rat eg\ . l*art i \k'o of the evaluation summa r j zes Cse.l c'c ted characteristics 
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of Title I students compared to their non-Title I peers; explores in 
detail the effects of the Title I program on achievement; elaborates 
upon some of the relationships between s^lf concept, student achievement, 
and classroom behavior; examines the relationships between motor, 
psychomotor, perceptual motor domains and achievement of male and 
female. Title I and non-Title I students; and contains a brief description 
of th^ cognitive theory proposed by Jean Piaget. Also, the relation- 
ship between Piagetian conservation ability and achievement in both 
mathematics and reading is investigated; data regarding teachers, 
educational aids, inservice training, teacher attitudes, and class 
_ management relative to the instructional processes are analyzed: comments 
^Jy^^'are made on the relationship between school administration and ancillary 
^^^ervices in terms of their functions in delivering support to the 

instructional program; the characteristics of handicapped students and 
special intructional programs for these students are described ; and 
some attention is given to the private school students' achieveme^l; 
eligibilitv, requirements instructional programs, and school personnel. 
Numerous tables, charts and an appendix are included. 

48. Fulfilling the Mission... A Program for Excellence , Ef f ic iency and 
Effectiv eness. Volume IV. Planning — Part l7 Research and Evaluation — 
Part II. "Washington, D.C.: District of Columbia Public Schools, 
October 1976. 21p. ED 133 804. 

This booklet is one of five related publica^tion^ that delineate the 
program developed by the District of Columbia Public Schools for 
fulfilling the district's educational mission. The heart of this effort 
is the design and implementation of a districtwide competency-based 
curriculum for the prekindergar ten level through grade 12, plus the 
development of attendant organizational structures and planning and 
evaluation strategies. This particular volume consists of two 
separate parts that focus in turn on the rol^i^6f the district's Division 
of Planning and on the role of the Division of Research and Evaluation. 
Part 1 reviews the history of the Division of Planning and briefly 
outlines its part in the program, and part 2 briefly discusses six 
major tasks planned by the Division of Research and Evaluation in 
connection with the program. 

49. Goldberg, Isadore. Evaluation of the Program: Rand all Aerospace and 
Marine Science Program. A Title III Evaluation Project, Elnal KepoT t . 
Washington, D.C.; District of Columbia Public Schools, Dept. of Research 
and Evaluation, August 1976. 56p. ED 134 413. 

An interdisciplinary program related to aerospace and marine topics 
was created for students in the ninth and tenth grades. The curriculum 
and staff development focused upon the development of experiences 
incorporated within science, mathematics, communication skills, career 
education, and physical education. Objectives of the program included 
raising student achievement and re ucing absenteeism and tardiness of 
^ students. This document provides an evaluation of the project. Included 
are: (1) Evaluation Design; (2) Findings; (3) Summary of Findings; 
and (4) Recommendations. Progress in the project is noted, but a number 
of objectives were not obtained. Recommendations for future work focus on 
the objectives .not attained. 

2 : 



50. Goldberg, Isadore; ■ John, Thoma^. Evaluation of the Progr^am; "Designing 
and Implementing Programs for the Little School Component." Title III 
Evaluation Project. Final Report * Washington, D.C. : District of >• 
Columbia Public Schools, Dept. of Research and Evaluation; Silver 
Spring, Md.: G & G Associates, Inc., August 1975.. 58p. ED 137 327, 
Paper copy not available. 

This fina^l report presents an evaluation of the Designing and Implementing 
Programs for the Little School Component, which is a program designed to 
develop, implement, and disseminate a program of individuaj-ized instruction 
at the Howard D. Woodson Senior High School. The purpose of the program 
is to improve academic achievement and student attitudes. This program 
is a th^rd year continuation of the program initiated in 1972-73. 
Original students were selected in 1972-73 from student listin'gs supplied 
by feeder-school counselors. The 300 students originally Entering 
as tenth graders in 1972-73 have continued in the program and are now 
in their senior year. The third year program was expected to complete 
the development of pilot exercises for staff and students alike in the 
development and implementation of Individualized programs. lnc]udfed in 
the evaluation are a description of the proiect, methods and procedures, 
and data analysis and results. The latter includes a comparative 
analysis of student altitudes, student reactions to the component, data 
on a])sences, standard Lzed test results, the individualized curriculium 
for the component, teacher reactions to the component, teaching methods, 
teacher ratings of their classes, staff development, teacher 
evaluation of the component. 

5 1 . Hunia ni s tic _Stud les : _ A^L9i!i^_i5, and Cultural Enrichment Project, Title 
111 /IV Public Schooj-s of the D istrict o f Columbia. Addendum to the 
p:valuaFlirn _,_ J 'M^aT Yep or t 19 75-7 6 . Washington, D.C.: District of 
r.olunhia Puhlic^ School?;;, Dept. of Research and Evaluation. 16p. 

VA^ 1,'3S 722. 

An addendum to tiie final evaluation report (ED 130 950) of a senior 
high school Humanistic Studies Program is presented. The program was 
hej^un in the 1972-73 school vear at Woodson High School, Washington, 
D.C. The program purpose was to provide interdisciplinary academic 
and cultural experiences to students in grades 10-12 in art, music, 
history, literature, and social studies. The addendum provides lists 
of program ac tlvities and participants, which were not available at 
the writing of the final report in 1976. Data indicate that Human- 
istic Studies students and teachers par t icipated in 14 field trips, 
eight experts in Humanistic Studies were utilized , ^curriculum aids . 
and bibliographies were formulated, "curriculum development workshops ^ 
and staff meetings were held regularly throughout the Project year, and 
the majority of the Project staff have been involved in the Program 
for three years.. Tables, charts, descriptions of field trips, and 
student responses to a 21-1 tern questionnaire comprise the bulk of the 
addendum. Four factors were identified by the staff as r^ecessary for 
continuued effectiveness of the Program. These include careful screening 
of talented students in other schools, adequate funding, ongoing workshops, 
and expansion of the Piogram to the junior high level. 
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52. John, Thomas, Junior-Senior High Tutor-Aide Program at Malcolm 

X Elementary School: An Evaluation .Study* Final Report . \^ 
Washington, D.C. : District of Columbia Public Schools, Dept. of 
Research and Evaluation, 30 July 1976. 62p. ED 132 118. 

This tx^o-year project used students at the junior and senior high 
school level as tutors to elementary students in the basic skills 
of math and reading. Tutor selection was based on continuing 
■interest, attendance, scholastic achievement, and overall attitude 
toward the program. The final evaluative report includes the following 
Information: (1) .training methods and procedures instituted in the 
program; (2) findings based on the datajfcpcolleQ ted from the project, 
including questionnaire responses from teachers and tutors ^ interview 
and observation of tutees, tutors and teachers; and test results as 
reported bv the school system; (3) conclusions and specific 
recommendations for future programs. Thirty-six tables cover detailed 
results of th'e project as evaluated by tutors, tutees, and teachers. 
The final observation and recommendation is that the program represents 
a valuable new trend in the teaching-learning process and that the 
talents of high school and junior high school students were success- 
fully channelled to minister to the needs of under-achieving elementary 
grade students. 

53. John, Thomas. I^enox Early Childhood Outreacjh Program for Parents : 
An Evaluation Study. Final Report . - VJashinglton , D :c . : District of 
Columbia Public Schools, 15 July 1976. 49p.' ED 131 920. 

This is an evaluation study and final report on the Lenox Early Child- 
hood Outreach Program for Parents (LECOPP) , a program implemented to 
correct educational problems among children in low-income families. 
Conducted from August 1975 through July 1976 at the Lenox Elementary 
School, the program focused primarily on trainin-g the parent to regularly 
provide informal learning experiences in the home for children from 
2.9 to 3.9 years old who were eligible for prekindergar ten classes the 
following September. The following objectives of the program were 
' established: (1) project children will achieve better in school, 

(2) the home environment will be reinforcing to the school environment, 

(3) teachers will work cooperatively with parents in pinpointing &nd 
meeting children's needs, (4) tutors will serve as models for parents 
as teachers and introduce preschool children to activities for increas- 
ing readiness skills, (5) parent-teacher aides will provide valuable 
assistance in the Child-Parent Center and serve as liaison between 
staff and community, and (6) the project director will assist parents 
in modifying their expectations so that school and home goals are more 
harmonious. Evaluation inethods and procedures are described and 
teacher questionnaire and parent survey response findings are reported. 
Conclusions and recommendations are discussed. Appendices include 

both questionnaires. 



54. Walder, Leopold 0., And Others. Morse Crisis Intervention Center 

^'Project Advance.'* Final Report. Greenbelt, Md . : Behavior Service 
Consultants, Inc., July 1976. 62p. ED 136 096. 
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~I'^^t'et^^■6'm^i6h center was conducted. Review of "db'cume^^ 
informal interviews, questionnaires and direct bbservations were the 
methods used to assess thi correspondence between the objectives of 
the program and its achie^Wents. The evidence, based on findings 
from analyses of all the d\ta, points to a program which shows a 
high degree of correspondence between its objectives and its achieve- 
ments. Raw data, findings based on analyses of these data, and 
conclusions are included in the Final Evaluation Report. Recommen- 
dation to continue the program, with a few modifications of certain 
aspects of the program, are provided in the Final Evaluation Report. 
A discussion of the roles of the inside and outside evaluators and 
a presentation of suggested ways -to improve the evaluation of this 
and oth^r programs are also included in this report. 



ESCAMBIA COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 



55. Hanh, Vu Ducj Ed. Mathematlc Terminology. Pensacola, Fla. : 

Escambia County School Board, Evaluation Services, 1975. 54p. 
ED 134 470. Paper copy not available. 

This document gives a listing of mathematical terminology in both 
the English and Vietnamese languages. Vocabulary used in algebra 
and geometry is included along with transla^tion of mathematical 
symbol. 

FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



56. Evans, Charles L. Elementary Magnet Plan Evaluation, 1975--76 . 

Fort U^orth, Tex. : Fort Worth Independent School District, Dept^ 
of Research and Evaluation, November 1976. 69p, ED 140 49b, 

In the fall of 1975, students scoring at the 77th percentile and 
above on the ITBS were brought together with selected teachers in - 
two magnet schools and four vanguard schools. The present report 
presents a comparison of the fall-to-spring achievement of the 
groups and the opinions of principals, teachers, and parents. Also 
provided is the complete synthesis of informal interviews conducted 
at mid-year with teachers, principals, and parents. Eight compari- 
sons of achievement were made to assess the effect of the magnet- 
vanguard plan on the student's mathematics and reading skills at 
grades 4 and 5. Of these eight comparisons, five were not significant, 
two were significant favoring magnet students, and one was significant' 
favoring both magnet and neighborhood students over vanguard students. 
All significant differences occurred at grade 4; none at grade 5. 
Magnet-vanguard teachers and principals favored the plan but strongly 
recommended a modification in the criteria for student placement. 
Regular classroom teachers' responses were mixed. Parents' opinions 
were most favorable. 
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57. Lysiak, Fae; And Others. Computer Assisted Instruction. 1975-76 

Evaluation Report, A Title I Program. Revised . Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Fort Worth Independent School District , Dept . of Research and Eval- 
uation, September 1976. lOlp. ED lAO A95. Paper copy not available. 

7 

The computer assisted Instruction (CAI) program studied was Imple- 
mented In eight elementary and four middle schools. The drill and 
practice prog ram focused on reading and mathema tics skills using 
a computerized curriculum developed by the Computer Curriculum 
Corporation. Students in grades 3-7, qualifying under Title I 
guidelines, were provided with ten minutes of practice dally, 
data support t^e use of CAI. Students made at least a month gain 
per month of Ins'tructlon on the computer curricula; middle school 
CAI students made significantly higher standardized test gains than 
did non-CAI students. Both CAI and control programs were equally 
effective in achieving reading gains. Elementary mathematics gains 
generally f avored CAI students . Elementary teacher responses to 
questionnaires indicated that the teachers perceive CAI as beneficial 
to student achievement; middle school teachers were less positive 
but still moderately supportive. Student responses to questionnaires 
indicated that they perceived CAI drill and practice as personally 
beneficial and as an enjoyable activity. 



GRANITE SCHOOL DISTRACT 



58. Operation Prime Program (Central Junior High School) ^ Title I 

Evaluation, 1973-76. Salt Lake City, Utah; frranlte School District, 
1976. 57p. ED 131 429. 

This document consists of reports (for the 1973-1974, 1974-1975, and 
1975-1976 school years) of an individualized reading and math program 
designed for secondary ' school students functioning t>elow their grade 
level. The program involves a management svstem using flow charts, 
independent study, student motivation proylded by free time in a 
reinforcing activity, tutoring when necessary, the recording of daily 
progress, and monetary rewards for excellence in work or behavior. 
The reports contain details on program costs, project activities, 
test scores, parent participation, and a 1975 follow-up study on 
Operation Prime students. 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



59. Alston, Herbert L. Student Data Requirements of L au Remedies and 
Texas Senate Bill 121. Title IV-C Pilot Program:- An Educational 
Needs Projection Model. Project Report . Houston, Texas. : Houston 
Independent School District, 6 July 1977. 15p. ED 145 694.' 

The general purpose of the Title IV-C Pilot Program (An Educational 
Needs Projection Model) is to develop procedures for forecasting 
the personnel needed by the Houston Independent School. District 
(HISD) for a five-year period in response to current and expected 

<• ( 
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legislation and changing student population. The present report 
reviews: (1) the apparent student data requirements of Lau'ys. 
Nichols guidelines and Texas Senate Bill 121; (2) current HISD 
data collection procedures concerning limited-English-spoaking- 
ability (LESA) students; and (3) recommendations for a district 
policy to meet the appar-ent data collection requirements for LESA 
students. 

60. Alston,^^^lha.^bert L. Title IV-C Pilot Program; An Educational Needs 

Projection Model . Project Report. Estimates of Personnel Needed and 
Costs of HISD Bilingual Education Programs. Houston, Tex.: Houston , ~ 
Independent School District, 4 March 1977. 39p. ED 143 229. 

The general purpose of this project (Title IV-C Pilot Program: An 
Educational tweeds Projection Model) is to develop procedures for 
forecasting the personnel needed by the school district for a five- 
year period in response to current and expected legislation, (Changing 
student population, etc.. During the first project year, 1976w7, 
emphasis is placed on forecasting the personnel needed for manaated 
bilingual education programs. This report summarizes the ^'Bilingual 
Education Cost Analysis," by Cardenas, Bernal and Kean (1976a,* 1976b) ; 
presents a cost analysis of the Houston bilingual education programs 
based on existing programs; presents initial estimates of personnel 
needs and costs for the Houston Independent School District; discusses 
the use of these estimates in an Educational Needs Projection Model; 
and includes two appendices, one comparing the Cardenas et al and the 
Alston bilj-ngual' education cost analyses, and the second on the 
Educational Needs Projection models. 



61.' Alston, Herbert L. Title IV-C Pilot Program: An Educational Needs 
^ Projection >lodel. Pr6ject Report. Estimates of the Numbers, of 
Limited-English--Speaking-Abili'ty (LESA) Students in HISD '.(^-3 ) . 
- Houston, Tex.: Houston independent School Dis ttic t , 15 July 1977. 
37p. ED 144 182. 

This publication discusses the development and use of an Educational 
Needs Projection (ENP) model designed to estimate the number of students 
*'who have difficulty with instruction in English" in the Houston 
Independent School District. Unlike a state-mandated program that 
requires teachers and counselors to identify Limited English-Speaking 
Ability (LESA) students, the ENP model estimates the number^ of LESA 
students from questionnaires completed by a stratified random sample 
of students' parents. The author describes the sampling procedure, 
rate of questionnaire rej:urn , confidence limits, and planning use of 
the ENP model and presents a number of statistical tables containing 
data from a survey that used the ENP model to estimate the number of 
LESA students in grades 1-3. Also included ar| tables that present 
data on LESA students based on teachers' and coiinselors' evaluations. 



62. Cary, Steven E. : And Others. Use of Criterion Referenced Testing 
in a Comp^ensatory Reading Program . Houston, Tex. : Houston Public 
Schools, 1976. 7p. l^D 136 232 

This paper provides descriptive information about the implementation. 



of prescriptive criterion referenced testing and Its impact on a 
compensatory reading laboratory program in the Houston public 
schools. After describivng the program and the rationale for the 
se^Jectlon of a criterion referenced test, a study of the teachers' 
utilization of the test and of pretesting and postresting of program 
participants is outlined. Results indicated that the reading 
specialists had generally positive opinions about the criterion 
referenced test and the testing program inplemented. A positive 
relationship between degree of test utilization and individuali- 
zation of instruction was suggested. High impleifientation of test 
results produced higher gains in pre/post comparisons. 

63. Cunningham, Claude H. ; J^^TTtW^, Frank P. Magnet Sghool Project 
Evaluation First Annual Report^ 1975-76 . Houston, vex*: Houston 
Independent School District, 1976. 31p. ED 145 5J/. 

The Magnet School Plan as presented to the court ^nd Subsequently 
approved in July, 1975, contained four action areas: (1) reduce 
the number of schools that are 90 percfent or more white or combined 
black and brown, (2) reduce the iiumber of students attending schools 
that are 90 percent or more white or combined black and brown, (3) 
provide free transportation to all students attending magnet schools, 
and (4) report student enrollment and teacher assignment by ethnic 
group in each magnet school biannually. These action concerns have 
been translated into 34 programs operating in 32 schools as either 
schools-within-schools , add-on programs, cluster centers^ or separate 
and unique schools. This comprehensive report contains Evaluation 
of the degree that each prograr has met its objectives and of the 
degree that the total project has met the objective^ for intergration 
as 'approved by the court. The Phase I programs were able to achieve 
81.5 percent of their 232 objectives. Four generaj^ problems were 
reported — curriculum development, transportation, recrul'tTHent , and 
purchase of materials. 



64. Thompson, B.; Cuni)ingham, C.H. The Compenstory Potential of Competency- 
Based Education. April 1977. ^ISpl ED 136 369. 

This paper summarizes the results of a study of student achievement 
and student attitudes toward competenc^^jjaased curriculum in one high 
school in the Houston Independent School District. Students were 
asked to rate instructional modules they completed during one academic 
year. They were given parts of the California Achievement Test and 
the Vocational Preference Test (intended to measure personality factors), 
in addition to the Module Opinionnaire. The findings indicate that 
competency-based education's c|ij|mpensatory potential is not inherently 
limited by requirements that students have high reading skills or certain 
other characteristics. Stfudent ratings .ot modules on factors labeled 
"difficult," "useful," and "dull" are but little related to academic 
skills or personal characteristics of h±g\\ school students. 
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65. Sheridan, Rita. Augment: ing Reading Skills Througf^-^LanRuage Learning 
Transfer. FLES Latin Program Evaluation Reports, 1973-74, 1974-75 , 
1975-76 . Indianapolis, Ind. : Indianapolis Public Schools, 1976. 
27p. ED 135 218. 

A project was begun in 1973 in the Indianapolis Public School system 
based , on the hypothesis that ^English language skills and the control of 
syntactic structures can be measurably improved through participation 
^ in a specially designed Latin FLES program stressing the importance 
of Latin root words. Goals of the project were ^o assess whether or 
not the study of Latin and classical civilization will: (l) expand 
the verbal f unc tioniivg^of sixth grade children in English, and (2) 
broaden their cultural horizons and stimulate an interest in humanities . 
The project was directed towards approximately 400 sixth graders in 
six schools, all studying Latin and classical civilization in a 
program coordinated with their regular classes. They received a 
thirty-minute lesson each day five days per week taught by a Latin 
specialist. The present program evaluation report shows overall 
gains in word knowledge, reading , ^language , spelling , math computation, 
math concepts math problem solving, and social studies after the 
first year, and gains in spelling, reading, and math concepts following 
the second and third years of the program, aS seen from results on 
subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Teachers' evaluations 
pf the program were generally favorable. 

JEFFERSO N COUNTY BOARD OF ED UCATION 

66. Project Student Concerns. Interim Report . Louisville, Ky. : Jefferson 
County Education Consortium, 14 September 1977. 2l8p. ED 145 066. 

This report investigates the disproportionately high suspension rate 
of black high school students in the newly integrated- Louisyille- 
Jeffer^on County school district. Data were obtained as a result of 
interviews with 24 administrators, 84 teachers:, and 49 suspended 
students and their parents. The report concludes: (1) Black students 
are more likely to be suspended than white students for all offenses 
except class cutting; (2) Black and white students seem to be equally 
informed of school rules, though some faculty members su^ggest students' 
. ignorance of the rules as a reason for disproportionate black student 
suspensions; (3) Parents feel susnension is too frequently used; (A) 
All groups interviewed agree that loss of instructional time is the 
most negative aspect of suspension and that behavior posing the threat 
of injury to others should result in suspension , ^fcu t opinions as to 
what should be other suspendable offenses var ied ' widely among the • 
four groups Inteirviewed ; (5) Faculty and administration tended to 
similarly explain disproportionate suspensions of black students, but 
most frequently cited reasons were related to racially assigned 
attributes; (6) Data from this and other studies conducted in the sa'ttie 
district indicate unequal application of discipline in the schools. 
The report makes recommendations for reipedying the problem of dis- 
proportionate suspension of black students. 

erIc J:' 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



67. Avance, Lyonel D. ; Carr, Dorothy B. \ Development of Auojo and 
Visual Media to Accompany Seq^uenceti Ipstnx cjii^na^ ProgramV^in 
Physlca3>*-Educatlon for the Handicapped^. Final Report. July 31, 
1972, Los Angeles, Calif . : Los Angeies Unified School District, 
July 1972. 247p. ED 131 640. 

Presented is the final report of a project to develop and field test 
audio and visual media to accompany d'evelopmentally sequenced activities 
appropriate for a physical education program for handicapped children 
from preschool through high school. Brief sections cover the following: 
the purposes and accomplishments of the project; the population served 
(children in the Los Angeles City Schools), the project's focus 
(physical education for the handicapped), and scope of the project; 
procedures for staffing the project, for involving professional 
experts, for inv^ffving remedial physical education teachers, for 
porducing SSmrn loop films and audio-tape cassettes, and for field 
testing the materials with 2,800 students; and field test findings 
supporting the value o f Yhe materials developed. The bulk of the 
document consists of appeWJed material with information on audio'and 
visual media in five areas: motor and movement skills (succh as guided 
running, rolling a ball, and catching hoops), playground aT>y recreation 
skills (such as sand play, basketball, and soft tumbling), rhythmic 
skills ( walking, German cl^p dai\ce, and rhythm circle), swimming 
skills (breath control, back float, and beginning stroke), and physical 
fitness (running endurance, jumping jacks, and balance). Cassette 
tapes and S8mm loop films for each activity are described in terms of 
the target audience of the program, the participants in field testing, 
the skill Involved, length, summary, narration, instructions for the 
photographer, and instructions for the students. 

68. Crawford, Alan N. Aides to Career Educa tio nj> 1975-76 : An Evaluation . 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Unified School District, 1976. ' 
30p. ED 136 071. 

The Aides to Career Education (ACE) Program employs instructional 

aides to help disadvantaged vocational education students In Los 

Angeles develop positive attitudii4 toward education and employment, 

more cooperative behavior, pride ll^^^their course work, ef f iciency" in 

completing assigned tasks, ^ and improved attendance. In 1975-76 

(the fourth year) there were 289 aides assigned to 49 high schools and 

one regional occupational center plus 13 counselor aides in 13_uj;ban 

Impact schools. The 1975-76 evaluation included analysis of quantitative 

data, administration of questionnaires to certificated, classified, 

and student personnel, and onsite visitations by project administrators, 

rFindings indicated that the program was effective in meeting Its overall 

goal of Increasing individual assistance to disadvantaged students. 

The program had a generally positive effect on the students assisted^ 

especially on the slower ones. The greatest efforts of the aides were 

in the area of direct assistance to students. Project objectives for 

median ratings of 3.0 or more (on a 1-4 scale) were met in all ar^as 

and were higher than in the previous year; attendance of students 

in classes with ACE aides was also higher. Monthly inservice education 

workshops for development of aides' skills and for acquisition of feedback 
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about the program were found to be generally' effective . Provision of 
career guidance counselors and of teacher-developed instructional 
materials was. found by teachers to be valuable. For the third year 
the number of hours assigned to each hide and the number of aides 
assigned to each school were reported to be inadequate to meet 
student needs. Data analysis and recommendap ions are included. 



69. Silberman, Harrv F. An ^Evaluat ion of Decentralization in a Lar^e 
School District . April 1977. 20p. ED 139 816. ^ 

In October 1975, the School Board of the Los Angeles Unified School 
Disttict appointed a Citizen's Coimnittee to conduct an appraisal 
of the management of the school district. This Citizen's Management 
Review Committee (CMRC) organized itself into five subcommittees: 
Management, Policy, Personnel, Budget, and Decentralization. The 
Decentralization Subcommittee attempted: (1) to identify problems 
that are facing the schools as perceived by various groups in the 
district; (2) to evaluate the operation of the\communi ty Advisory 
Councils (CAC) ; and (3) to assess the extent to which the admin- 
istrative decentralization of the school district has progressed 
toward the goals and recommendations that are expressed in district 
policy documents. A random sample of 50 schools was selected. At 
each school, in-depth op'^-ended interviews were held with principals, 
teachers, and parents. Analyses revealed that power ha^ not been 
^_^significantly redistributed by decentralization, but that decentrali- 
'^'^^^^ation has increased the equivocality of authority and accountability 
in the system. 



7 0 . Title IX On-Site Evaluation--- Elementa ry School and Secondary 

School. Los Angeles,"Calif . : Los Angeles Unified School District, 
1976. lOp. ED 141 952. 

This evaluation form Is Intended to encourage elementary and 
secondary schools in tlie district to comply with the 1975 regulations 
for implementation of the ESEA Title IX law f orbidding discrimination 
on the basis of sex. The Title IX officar from the district office 
visits individual schools to evaluate such areas as physical education, 
counseling, intramural athletics, employment, and student treatment, 
as well as to make sure students are not discriminated against on 
the basis of marital or pc^rental status. A report of the evaluator's 
findings is sent to the schSials evaluated, and records are kept in 
the district office to keep tnack of trends in Title IX compliance. 
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71. Hooper, Richard. An Eval uation of the Community Education Program 
^ of Metropolitan Public "Schools of Nashville-Davidson County, 
1975-76 Report. Nashville, Tenn, : Nashville-Davidson County 
Metropolitan Public Schools, August 1976. 92p. ED 132 689. 

The results of the evaluation of the community education program of 
the Nashville-Davidson County (Tennessee) Metropolitan Public Schools 
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are contained in this volume. Evaluation questionnaires were sent 
to participants In all seven Nashville-Davidson County community 
schools, as well as to school administrators and to community 
organizations using community school facll Itiofl . Although only 32 
percent of the participants contacted respondt^d to thf questionnaire^ 
(most of these from one school), the evaluatorB concluded that this 
sample was representat iv>e of all community education participants. 
The, percentages of ^response f rcfm administrators and communi ty 
agencies were higher. Generally, the. respondents gave the community 
education program high ratings. Four-fifths of the surveyed program 
participants said they planned, to take part In other community education 
activities. A majority of the administrators he) ievo that the program, 
has improved school-community - re] ations . 

■'/•/ 

Hooper, Richard. The Good Friends Volun teer Program Evaluation 
Report. Nashville, Tenn. : , Nashv i^U o-Davldson County Metropolitan 
Fuhllc Schools, August 1976. 117p. KD 132 141. 

The Good Friends Vplynteer Program was established in 1974. During 
the 1975-76 school year, over 3,000 volunteers in llO schools 
participated in the Good Friends program. Duties included "giving 
individual attention to students; enriching programs in such areas 
as music, art, dramatics, and crafts; tutoring in reading or math; ^ 
helping in the library, office, playground, or clinic; preparing , ^z; 
instructional materials; and transporting other volunteers. 
Volunteers worked as little as one hour per week up to as much as 
30 hours per week. The program evaluation consisted of administering 
five questionnaires to the affected population — volunteers, teachers, ; 
local coordinators, principals, and students in grades 5-12 — and 
interviewing a sample of students in grades K-4.' Results^are reported - 
for each survey question, and the percentage of response^ for each 
question is noted. On the whole, the Good Friends Volunteer Program 
received a positive evaluation. The appendices provide samples of the 
survey forms, guidelines for the Good Friends program, and an organi- 
zational diagram . 

A Prevention - Intervention Model for Students^ Learning and Behavior 
Problems. Final R eport, July 1974 - July 1975. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Nashville - Davidson County Metropolitan Puhli c "^Fchools ; Nashville, 
Tenn.: Tennessee State Dept. of Mental Health, Ch»ld and Youth 
Development Inst., October 1975. 154p. ED 131 634. 

Provided are the final evaluation results for the fourth yearVs 

activities of the Prevention- Intervent ion Project — a program to' ] 

train teachers to deal with the behavioral, academic, and other- / 

problem difficulties of elementary and junior high school aged / 

children in a normal school environment, and to field test a 

residential model for working with these same problems. Evaluation 

results are noted to show that behavioral objectives set by support 

teachers were met; that parents were supportive of the program; 

and that intens ive , consul tative input and evaluative feedback was 

needed for the support teacher teams to become optimally effective. 

A large part of the document consists of tables on evaluation 

results for such areas as individual interventions, group interventions. 



referrals for pBycologlcal servlco.q from exper^imcntnl AchoolB, 
elementary team caBe load chararterlgtlcM, and BUCcesH ratings for - 
target caBes by BVBtom. Tho romalndor of the roport Ih made up of 
appendlxeH wliicU liU'hidt! a llnl oi heurliulc leedback checklist 
cat^gorloB, a ropy n\ {\\c <»x<Mnilvf comm 1 1 t (MicbI ionnfi 1 r^S and 
copies of papern pr(»5UMitcd [)V W. I'vl(», MacKav, H. I,i»wl«, ami 
R. Cantrel 1 , at the 1976 Annual I ni lm iwH lonal Convention of the 
. Council for KxcepLlonal Cli 1 1 drcM) . 

* ♦ *' 
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^^}^ngual/Bl rui tura 1 Kcluratloa Pro^nim; Projj^rtuiia JDe^Pk^ucac ion 
Rll inguo/lT i vCi] t ii rnf ' 1 9 7 ^)-T9 Th . Mi Iwimkvr ,~ VJTh NTlwaulcee 
PuFTTc Schools, I)e[>t . of Kduratloiial Hcsearch and Program ABsesB- 
ment, 1976. 20 I p . Kl) 1 ']/» f)f)9. 

A dcHcription and (^valuation of f h(* Kl^imontarv and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act Title vri-fundcd B i I i n^ual /H i cmi Itural Education Program 
In Mil waiiki'o , Wfs^-onsin i provided in tl^js report. A developmental 
Hvstem af \}^\npM:\\ (»tiu(alion tMiai)le(l k i ndf»rgar ten through twelfth 
grade pupi is tci lt»aiii all suhjt'ct. ^Mintcnt in hot^x Kngllfjli and 
Spanish in t lu* t'Oiitoxt ot 11 i sjiau i c-.Cu 1 Liirr . The'- b 1 1 Ingual /b Icul tural 
t teaching anti supor'visorv staff devfe'. lopctl curricula to Implement 
program goals a inuvi ai' t'diicat i n^', students-, to feel at home in both 
the Knglish niid Spaui.sh 1 au^',uagc and the American and Hispanic 
ruluurcs. V/lH;n i ! i ti^'.ua 1 f'rojtMt i)ar t Ic ipants were compared with 
national nornus and Title 1 o r Si>an i sh-su rnamed comparisfWi groups, 
s t andard i x:<'d tost result j; ileinons t ra ted that the goal of grade 
level progress was achieved at kindergarten, lower and upper primary 
levels in readint\ss, I'ln^^, 1 i .sli rrjading, and mathematics. Fquivalent 
progr^*ss v^as not tlOTonstrated at niidtlU* primarv grades, but at the 
upper primarv level, Bilingu.il I'ln^^^ran^ achievement exceeded that 
of tho Titlo 1 rtvadiiig and tna t lu^niat i c s ]^i^ograms. 
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Faunce, R.W.; Wa 1 en , Tra'Vy. The Miuneapc Uis Accountability Project : 

19 72-1 9 76 . 11|*Lnal He^vort . M i nneapcH i's^, Minn.: Minneapolis Public 

Sc~hools ,"i)ept . ot {Research /nui Kvaluatfon, January 1977- 79p. ED 135 832. 

" The Minneapolis Accotmtab i 1 i t v f^rojec.t was an effort of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools to provide greater accountability to the public - 
bv helping c i t i ^ens eva 1 uat e school programs. Citizens^ study 
groups were provided with staff to help them in a year-long study 
of a tonic selected bv a citi^^en's advlsorv board. Study committees 
met we.eklv thr^oughout t lu^ scdiool vear and made recommendations to 
the school hoard in the spring. Followup activities sought to 
promote Implementation of the recommendations. The project operated 
! from September 1972 through June 1976 and produced six studies: 

Pupil Progress Reporting, Use of Teachers' Skills, Basic Skills, 
Curriculum Development Procedures, Conimunitv Participation, and School 
Discipline. This report .summarizes the project's four years. 
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' Emphasis 1h placed on the final yenr sinco the first threr* years 
have befen .deHcribed In tMrllor roportM. An /iCtompt In made to 

^aHrtofiji : th^ proje.ctV'i imp.ut, l\irt I c f pant wr^rc Mirv(»vr(l, Mfudy 

fumrnl tti>f! c ha I rporMonn ;iMMe,M,sefi the h' e ( imin ( t I ee ' m Impact, jitalt* and 
local Hehnol oii'icialM >',ave t he i.r 'v I ews , ami newspa|u« i>-ri»p() r t m oI 
the projec^^wpre rt^vfewod. An lndep<M)(U»nt t^valuator hired by the 
state evaluated the projeet. Finally, an eMtjmate^^t' the status of 
,thc 95 re<:ommendat ioOH made Iw fjtiuly eommitteos LsV^iven. ReactlQnH 
of part Ir ipantH, the press, t lu» f ; t a t fund Ing aj^ent , the independent 
evaluator, and the MUp<:*r| utondent w(^re favorable. However, imple- 
ment/vtfon of rpcomnu-nda 1 1 ohm varied wi.th the topfe, and committee 

CUft I rperMOiiH* views retleeled Mils variation. All eha i rper^ions , 
howi^ver, tell the Account ah i 11 1 v ,Pro j(Mt it sell wa.s worthwhile. 

/f). \\\^y. i ns , f'auvl S . ; Kaini(H> , \{ . W . At t j Ijuiesi^ot 1 J J\_l ei^^^^^^ 

Scliool _^StudeiUs jind_ Cit^i/tMis Tow»trd J^nch Other, Report 

^^^'7^2^^' Minneapolis, Minn.: M-inneapoli!^ Pub 1 i c ' Schoo Ls , 
De pTT oT Research and FVa luat i on , March 1 977. AOp. F;D 139 834. 

rtv surveying ')29 fifth grade studentji in eleven Minneapolis 
flVuools and 260 s(»ni()r cltl/ens In nine senior cirl/ens' 
clubs, this study attcmpt,ed to answer three rmestlons: (I) How do 
: children feel about st^nlor c i t i /,(Mis? (2) How do older people feel 
about children? .and (3) Do they h.ive accurate perceptions of 
each other? ih i s ^rouo (^[ senior (ita/.ens and fifth ^^^raders had 
very favorable views of themselves and the other age group. Senior 
citizens had a .somewhat more favorable view of senior citizens than 
they did of children and the <:hildren also lield more favorable . 
views (jf S(»nlor citl^'.cns than they did of children their own agl^ . 
Manv seniors were unaware o f t he r.nns i de rah le ' i uteres t they shared 
with students in hobbies and other creative pursuits. Other findings 
are discussed. A quest ioniuu.re for fifth graders and one for senior 
c i t i zens are app circled. 

77'. HLggins, Paul; And Others. Student Ad v 1 so r v Cqm m i 1 1 ee s, in 

Minneapol is Public__ Secondjirjr^^^^^ Participating in the 1974-_75^ 

'J^l^^-^-^JlS^lPiS^y:^^ Report No. 0-74-71 . Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Minneapolis Public School^^., Dept. of Research and Kvaluation, 
May 197.6. 23p. Kl) 133 382, ' . _ . , 

During the 19 74-75 scIuhU vc^ar, 11 Minneapolis public secondary 
schools formed Student Advisory Committees (FAC's) as one of the 
conditions of their receiving federal desegregation funds under the 
provisions of the Fmergencv Srhool Aid-Act (F,SA^\)- No i:SAA -funds 
were allotted for operation of the SAC's, however- The 11 schools 
with sac's included eight junior highs and three senior highs.- 
According to federal KSAA rt^gu 1 a t ions , the SAC In e^ach school v;as 
supposed t(j constitute a "true cross section" of the student body. 
The SAC was to nerve as the students' voice^tn the improvement of 
school programs: including, for example, the reading and .Counselor 
Aide programs funded under ESAA in Minneapolis. , At the request of 
the Minneapolis ESAA f^roject Administrator, staff from the Minne- 
apolis Schools' Research and l>aluation Department studied SAC 
membership and operation. This study answered two questions: 
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(I) Did the sac's follow federal HSAA- rfegii J atlons* during i97A-75? 
It was concluded that given the amiguity of ESAA regulations and 
avoiding their literal Interpretation^ most of the gchbols made 
a good faith attempt to elect SAC*h r;V'"^y representing their 
- racial grotipH* However, ') of 1 iif» 11 SAI:Vh were not (^lec^ted hy 
HtudentB. (2) How did the SACVs (Operate during 1974r75? It was 
found that each of the SAC*s met once? a month or -more, on the 
^average* The SACVs sponaored a variety of educational, social, 
and other" activities. - ^ 

78. He Co rm I c k , I- r < » d ( : . '11 njdj 'jivly Kva hint ion of the Saint P aul.- 

Mt nnetfp^olis (-ajeer Kdiu:at ll^n^ Project > Inter im Report , Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kducational Mana^'i^rnt Services, \nr., 30 June 1976. 77p. 
KI) 1)3 36 A \ ' . 

Secoad-'vear evaluation of the t:areer education projects at Saint 
Faul and Minneapolis from ()( tc^ber 1975 through June 1976 was con- 
ducted in three phasc^s : Management activities, curriculum develop- 
ment/ I nso rv i co wi)rkshops, aiui student outcomes. Findings indicated 
evidences; t (^^mnuinitv i nvo 1 v('m(.'nt , .staff development through 
inservlce activitlt^s, cost e F f (m- t i venes.s , infusion of career education 
' i nto ihv g(>nt^ral cu r r i (mi 1 urn, and student growth in career awareness and 
maturity. H(JW('Vt^r, nu^rt* time is needed at both sites for planning and 
'in.st^rv i CO prc^g rains. The report presents project background, major 
activitios and ac coinp 1 i sliment .s , and evaluations of the two sites. 
Kesul ts t^f tea(Mier and student surveys and some project materials 
a re i nc hided . 



79. Mo r ley. Antimony J. Southeast Alte rnatives; Final Report 1971-76 > 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Public Schools, July 1976, 235p. 
I.I) 1 :V4 67 1. 

I'he resul t a t iv(> year prf>jO( t on alternative schools within the - 
pub iLc' srho(^ 1 svstem ot Minneapolis, Minnesota, this report provides 
a romp 1 e t e . (ies(^ r i p t i on oj tlie project from the pre-planning and pro- 
posal stage Lliruugh the Pinal evaluation,. The. program Was implemented 
in the Southeast area, a communLtv e(.:)ns is t ing of several communities 
with different raelal and stu: lo-~econonic characteristics. It involved 
tour K~6 alternative sehoiMs: a rontemporary 3c)^ol, an open school, a 
conttnuous progress scdiool and a free school. It also had one high 
school which offered options in school programs. All the schools 
emphasized cooperation between, parents^ administrators and teachers. 
Parent [fa rt icipation and community education were major components 
of the Droj^^tam. Since the five vear tederal project has ended, the 
local school, hoard has vr^ted to continue alternative education for 
all students in Mi nneapol is' school s . 

^ ^ . i!iiilLlil5-LL^L"ii JlLX^l^L-^lL-l^A'r^.^l- ^^"^ Evaluatio n i)epartment, July 1973 - 
February 1975. Minneapolis, Minn,: Minneapolis Public Schools, . 
Dept. of Research and Evaluation, February 1975. 6p , ED 143 657. 

This document lists publications relevant to performance-based 
teacher education published bv the Research and Evaluation Department 
of the Minneapoii.s Pabiic Schools from 1973 to 1975, 

■io ■ ■ ■ 



81. Morgan, Catherine E. ; And Others. Evaluation of Computer-Assls tec? 
Instruction, 1975-76 . Rockville, Md . : Montgomery County Public 
Schools, March 1977. 30p. ED 139 655. 



Operation Whole Numbers (Ol^fN) , a computer assisted instructional 
approach to the four arithmetic operations (addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division), was used in nine elementary schools 
from January 1975 through June yl976 . This report contains a brief 
description of the OWN program, a discussion of the work required 
to implement the program beyond the single-school pilot phase, and 
an evaluation of the effect of the program in the nine schools. The 
evaluation of the OWN program was conducted hv conparing the performance 
of students from the nine schools using the OKTSI program to performance 
of students f rom four schools using a traditional approach . All 
students were given a pretest and posttest developed specifically 
for this investigation. . The test results showed that in each grade 
(3-6), students using the OM program made significantly greater 
improvements than did students in the traditional approach. Benefits 
of the program were substantial for third and fourth grade OWN students 
who had scored below average on the pretest; these students averaged 
from 3.6 to 4.2 months gain. l>nien teachers* attitudes toward the 
OWN program were examined using a Likert-tvpe questionnaire, 87% 
of the teachers expressed a favorable overall opinion of the OWN 
program and 90% responded that their students enjoyed working with 
the program. 

82. O'Brien, Rosemary, Comp. Aliv e. . .Aware. . .A Person: A Development al 
Model for Early Childhood Services with Special Definition for 
Visually Impaired Children and Their Parents. (Included Addendum 1 : 
Assessment Activities and Achievement Criteria ). Rockville, Md . : 
Montgomery County Public Schools, 1976. 521p. ED 135 183. 

Provided is a manual describing a model for early childhood services 
for visually impaired children (birth to school readiness); presenting 
the philosophical framework from which the services were developed; 
and providing some field-tested strategies for intervention with the 
children and their families. Section I describes how the model was 
developed and funding obtained, with chapters one and two covering a 
statement of needs and objec t ives, de.qign of the program, procedures, 
staffing patterns, and support requirements; and chapter three re- 
viewing the pilot study and project validation. Reviewed irwSection 11 
is literature on the impact of blindness on family and child I theo- 
retical approaches in early childhood education, and language develop- 
ment. Chapters are devoted to the methodology of the field testing 
study, and the results and discussion of findings. Section III 
presents resource material to assist with assessment and program 
planning for teachers and others who provide early teaching and 
counseling services for children and their parents. Sections' cover 
^ motor, language, sensory/perceptual, social awarenaas, and cognitive/ 
creativity development. Tables and charts are provided throughout the 
text. Appended materials include lists of instructional materials 
and equipment and suggested resources, language evaluation scales. 
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instructions for use of the eye report, and assessment activities 
and achievement criteria. 

*f ■ . 
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83. Abordo, Enrique J. Summer Progra m of Reading and Mathematics for 
Handicapped Pupil s ^n Sp ecial Education C ' i sses (Neurologically 
Impaited •-• . jm^^t jjjnaj^JA^ Emotionally Handicapped, and 

the Demonst ration Cl asses for the T eacher Training Institute) . 
Summer 1975. Evaluation JRoj^rj^. Brooklyn: New York City Board 
of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 123p. 
•ED 136 .481. 

Evaluated was a summer program in reading and mathematics for 
handLcaoped pupils in special education classes designed to maintain 
-and improve these skills through individualized and small group 
instruction. Initial diagnostic testing using criterion-referenced 
tests indicated target areas for basic skills instruction, which 
was implemented through the use of a prescriptive multi-modal teaching 
method. After retesting, for each of the four components involved — 
neurologlcallv i mpa i retl/ emo t Lonall v liand L capped , emotionally handi- 
capped (A and B classes), neu'roiogically impaired and/or severely 
piivsicallv handicapped, and emotionailv handicapped and neurolo- 
gically impairt^d (denuMistration classes) — it was found, in 
respective order; that 91 percent, 77 percent, 85 percent, and 
78 percent of the students mastered at least one math objective; and 
93 percent, 78 Percent, 87 percent and 61 percent mastered at least 
one language objective. Furthermore, the results indicated that in 
either category the majority of participants could obtain from one to 
four instructional objectives. Appended materials include behavioral 
objectives used and results in tabular ' form. 



84. Ahramson, Jacc^h. Bushwjck iligh School Bilingual Bicultural Project: 
School Year 197 S- 1976. ih-ook.lvn: New York Citv Board of Education, 
'Office of ['ducaVicMia I I'lva 1 ua t i nn . 1976. 19p. ED 137 466. 

This report is an evaluation of a New York City school district 
educational project t nnded under Title VT 1 of the Klementary and 
Secondary Kducat ion Ac' t of 1965. Ti\e project was designed to offer 
bilingual instructional and supportive services to ninth and tenth 
grade Hispanic students. Its objectives were'(l) to increase student 
performance on the New York City Language Fluency Scale, (2) to 
increase student performance in,^ reading ach ievement in both English 
and in the native language; (1) to increase student competency in 
social studies, science, and math; (4) to increase the attendance 
of the students in the program; and (5) to instill more positive 
attitudes toward self and school in these students. Detailed 
statistics show^'d that the objectives of the program were met. 
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as. Abramson, Jacob. New Utrecht High School Bilingu al Program, CAPISCQ, 
Brooklyn: New YorTc City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 18p. ED 142 667. 

The.CAPlSCO Bilingual Program at New Utrecht High School in New York 
was designed to offer bilingual instructional and supportive services 
to predominantlv ninth and tenth grade Italian students. The target 
population consisted of approximatelv 150 Italian language dominant 
. students receiving intensive instruction in English as a second language, 
and instruction in 4:heir native language in the three content areas 
of Social Studies, Science and Mathematics. They also received^ 
instruction in native Italian language in ordo.r to improve their 
linguistic skills and to obtain an awareness of their background . 
together with the artistic, scientific, and social contributions 
made bv their people through the ages. These students were integrated 
with English dominant students in Music, Art, Health Education, 
Typing and Industrial Arts, Obiectives of the program are that 
the students gain in reading, arithmetic, and native language reading 
achievement. /\inong the findings are the following: (1) each grade, 
as well as all grades combined, demonstrated gains in reading 
achievement beyond normal expectancy on the Stanford Achievement 
Test; (2) the total group demonstrated significanfe gains in language 
reading achievement; (3) each grade, as well as all grades combined, 
showed significant gains in ar ithrnet ic ach i evement beyond normal 
expectancv on the Metropolitan Arithmetic Achievement Test; (4) in 
general the participation of students and teacher--student relationship 
was good; (5) pupil attendance rates increased, and attitudes toward 
school and toward self improved. 



86. Almeida, Cvnthla H. gj^^iLJigLll^I^^^^-^- ^"^^^^^^^^ Center, Sc hool Year 
1975-1976. Brooklyn: New York City iioard of Education, Office of 
nTdli'crtionaJ. Evaluation, 1976. 35p. ED 142 628. 

This report is an evaluation of a selected New York City Umbrella 
program, funded under a special grant from the New York State Legis- 
lature. Th^. program, established to service the needs of working 
parents, 9hkldren ffom families where the older siblings had been 
%jehind in/^school achievement, SL^j\d families with serious social and 
e^c^qomip/problems, served 63 four vear old children in East Harlem. 
The center program consisted of two full-day and two half-day classes. 
There were fifteen pupilj^ in each class with a teacher and a para- 
professional. One of the all-dav classes was bilingual with instruc- 
tion in Spanish and in English. The objectives of the program were to 
provide a stimulating preschool learning environment. In addition, 
as a result of narticipation in the bil ingual-bicultural class, the 
pupils were expected to devlop a more positive self image. Program 
personnel included a coordinator, three teachers, three paraprofes- 
sLonals, and one family assistant. Parents were involved in workshops. 
This program evaluation indicates that pupil achievement levels., in 
the selected skill areas were above chosen criterion levels, anci 
parental involvement In activities v/as almost attained at proposed 
criterion levels. 
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87. Almeida, Cynthia H. Pictures as a Basis for Teaching Reading , 
School Year 1975-1976 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of 
Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 27p. Ed 141 483. 

This report is an evaluation of a selected New York City Umbrella 
program, funded under a special grant from the New York State 
Legislature. The primary goal of the program was to improve the 
reading achievement of first and second grade pupils in selected 
schools through the use of pkatographs taken by the pupils. The 
program was conducted in six ^ementarv schools in four school 
districts in New York City and involved approximately 280 pupils 
who had scored two vears or more below grade level on cityvide reading 
tests. Seven second grade and three first grade classes were included 
in the program. Two of the second grade classes were bilingual. The 
program v;as staffed bjy^ a coordinator, an educational associate, two 
educational assist-atits , two teacher aides, and two student aides. 
The evaljxatiori objectives were: (1) to determine the extent to 
_ _ whfch the program was implemented in accordance with the specifi- 
cations described in the program proposal; (2) to determine v;hether 
70 percent of the first grade pupils and 90 percent of the second 
grade pupils v/ould master the ten selected instructional objectives 
chosen from the Prescriptive Reading Inventory , Red Book, Level A; 
and, (3) to determine whether pupil attitudes toward school would 
improve as demonstrated by increased school attendance. Although 
program guidelines were fully implemented, the absence of ongoing 
professional supervision and direction of the instructional process 
and teacher misinterpretation of the objectives of the program 
resulted in an undertaking that lacked the necessary elements of an 
educational program. V/ith regard to pupil reading performance, 
grade one pupils rittained their criterion level for two out of the 
ten instructional objectives. Grade two pupils did not attain 
criterion level for anv of the ten selected objectives. Since program 
pupil attendance was already high at the beginning of th'5 program 
and slightly higher than nonp ram pupil attendance, expectations 
of add i t ional inc reases in a t L endance by program classes were f ound 
to he unreal i St Lc . Tabled data and recommendations are included in 
the report. 

88. Almeida, Cvnthia II.; 0 ' Sauphne ssv , Th > C ox^ect jve Reading 
Services in Nonpublic Schools, ESEA TitiL i 1974-1975 . Brooklyn : 
New York City I3oard of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
1975. 38p. ED 137 455. 

This document presents a description and evaluation of the Corrective/ 
Reading Services Program designed to serve approximately 13,769 
eligible, educationally deprived pupils in 229 nonpublic schools of 
New York City during the 1974-1975 school year. The purpose of the 
program was to improve the reading level of the students through a 
corrective reading component designed to supplement the regular 
reading program of the schools served. Students in the program had 
to meet the dual e I i gibi lity cri teria of residence in a target area 
and a level of educational achievement below minimum grade level 
competency. Emphasis in the selection process was placed on students 
between grades one and six, although students above that level who 
showed sign if leant retardation were given service. Instructional time 
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varied from one school to another. Classes ranged in length from 
45 to 60 minutes. The instructional methods used by each teacher 
varied, but they were geared to meeting the needs of individual 
students. The evaluation had two aims: to determine if the imple- 
mentation of the program had been conducted in accordance with the 
proposal' guidelines and to determine if there was a statistically 
significant increase. in pupil reading achievement for the 1974- 
1975 period, as measured by standardize tests. In terms of 
implementation, it was found that the program and the proposal 
guidelines coincided. In terms of pupil achievement, it ^^7as found 
that achievement in reading was outstanding, on the whole, the only 
excep tion being grades 10 and 12 . 



89* Balinsky, Warren. Integrated Bilingual Demonstration Project for 

High Schools; 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 23p. ED 142 595. Appendix 
not available. ^ 

This integrated bilingual-bicultural program attempted t ^^ove 
student achievement in oral and literate mastery of both -ih 
and English. The program was funded under the Elementary idary 
Education Act, Title VII and was in its third year of operation in 
New York City. Two hundred ninth and tenth grade Spanish dominant 
students participated in the program. Students were selected for 
the program by both referral from guidance counselors and voluntary 
enrollment. The objectives of the program were to improve language 
proficiency and academic achievement in mathematics, social studies, 
and science bilingual curricula."" Other program objectives were 
improvement in school attendance, decline of the number of dropouts, 
and a decrease of student referrals to the guidance office for 
disciplinary problems. Teacher-made tests in mathematics, social 
studies, and/ science were administered at the end of the school 
year. Spewing and comprehension in English, and reading in 
Spanish were assessed by standardized tests in Spanish. All 
students in the project demonstrated improvement in these areas. 
The students also had fewer disciplinary problems and guidance 
referrals than the school as a whole. Additionally, significant 
improvement in speaking and English comprehension was achieved by 
the students. 

90. Balinsky, Warren L. Reading and Mathemat ics for Chronic Absentee 
High School Entrants . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 23p. ED 138 695. Paper, 
copy not available. 

This absentee program funded under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 was evaluated for the New York 
City Board of Education. Four Brooklyn high schools participated 
in the program. Selected students were retarded by two grades or 
more in reading and mathematics as indicated^ by their standardized 
test scores. They also had been absent from school for 30-50 days 
during the previous four to five months. The absentee program 
provided reading and mathematics in individualized and group instruc- 
tional settings and supportive and follow-up services for 230 ninth 
grade students who were not benefiting from instruction at their 
home schools. The program consisted of two six-week cycles followed 
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by the students' re-entty^ into the mainstream of their home schools. 
The absentee program was iinplemented at the Community Satellite 
Center located near the students' neighborhoods. Correlated- T 
tests were used to evaluate the extent of students' reading and 
mathematics improvement and program attendance. In addition, the 
extent to which the implemented program corresponded with the pro- 
posal guidelines was evaluated. All students received instruction 
in reading and mathematics: and preprogram attendance was compared 
to program attendance. The results indicated growth in both reading, 
and mathematics. Preprogram and program attendance rates were 
statistically significant. The program was implemented exactly as 
described . 



91. Baratta, Anthony N. Skills Remediatio.n in Reading for Optional 
Assignment Pupils; School Year 1974-1975 , Brooklyn: New York City. 
Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 23p . 

ED 137 444. 

The Skills Remediation in Reading for Optional Assignment Program 
(TOPS) was conducted for 4,569 students in 27 high schools in New 
York City. The participants were Title I optional assignment students 
in grades 9 through 12, whose reading ability was a minimum of two 
years below grade level based on the Metropolitan Reading Tests. 
Students were selected by the guidance counselor in the participa- 
ting high school. This program operated in 56 reading skills centers 
or labs. The 4,569 students were assigned to a daily period of reading 
instruction in addition to their regular English classes. The thrust 
of the program was that of individualized instruction using diagnostic 
prescriptive techniques in the reading skills lab. The evaluation 
consisisted of a comparison between real post test and predicted 
post test scores as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
' in reading. Data were obtained from 81 percent of the students. 
Findings indicated that the students in this program progressed 
beyond their previous record of achievement in reading skills 
development . 

92. Becken, Basil B. Rea ding Skills Laboratories for Alternative High 
Schools . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 18p. ED 142 666.' 

f' 

This project provided individual and small ^roup remedial reading 
instruction to pupils in 14 alternative high schools in New York City. 
Students were assigned on the basis of a miniraun of two years retar- 
dation in reading skills as determined by standardized ^'^iij^i^g 
achievement test scores > recommendations of guidance counselors and 
staff judgements as to need. All work took place in a specially 
equipped reading laboratory. A total of 707 pupils were reported 
as having been tested before and after participation in the program. 
It was concluded that the program had satisifed its objective with 
respect to improvement of reading skills of pupils on all grade levels. 
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93. Bergenn, Victor W. College Discovery and Development Program ; 
School Year> 1975-1976 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 

' Office of EdMCatignal Evaluation, 1976. 37p, ED 135 916. 

The primary objective of the College Discovery and Develo/ment 
Program (CDD) , funded under the Elementary Secondary Education Act 
Title I, has. been the discovery and development of the college 
potential of high school youth who are academically and financially 
disadvantaged. This program was designed to improve the reading 
and mathematics performance of the students in the target population. 
The program began in September 1975 at three Title I high schools. 
Participating students were enrolled in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. The 748 students who were^at least two years retarded 
in reading and mathematics entered the program. Pre and post tests, 
on-site observations and visits provided evidence that the proposed 
program was implemented as planned. 

94. Berger, Barbara. Teacher Training and Program Development in 
Motor Education for Handicapped Children in New York City Elementary 
SchoolsT Septemb er 1974-June 1975. Evaluation Report . Brooklyn: 
New York City Board of Education , .Office of Educa-tional Evaluation., 
1975. 29p. ED 136 491. 

Evaluated was a program designed to improve the perceptual, motor/ 
sensory skills of 1,002 handicapped children (5-21 years old) in s 
New York City schools. Program components included motor education 
training for students, inservice training of classroom teachers and 
periodic teacher workshops, and parent education through workshops 
and specially designed training materials. Findings showed that 
students made significant gains in motor skills as a result of training^ 
that a positive training effect was also evijdent for classroom teachers; 
and that the program proved to have a comparable positive impact on 
parents as well. Recommendations were made that services be enlarged 
to include additional classes of learning disabled and blind students; 
and that the scope of teacher training be expanded. Appended materials 
include sample data report forms; and copies of the Motor Proficiency 
Screening Test, the teacher questionnaire, and the parent questionnaire. 

95. Berger, Dan. Corrective Reading, Corrective Mathematics and Bilingual 
Instruction of Pregnant Scho ol Age Girls; Sc hool Year 1974-1975: 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975. 20p . ED 137 463. Paper copy not available. 

This program, funded under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was designed to provide conti^nuity of instruction in 
reading and mathematics for eligible pregnant school age girls in 
New York City. It was also designed to ^provide- bilingual English- 
Spanish instruction for eligible students. The target population 
for the program was pregnant girls who were in attendance during 
the regular school year at one of the six facilities'^ for pregnant 
girls in New York City. Approximately 1900 pregnant secondary school 
age students participated during the school year. The corrective ^ 

o 
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reading program was designed to foster independence in the use of 
Hord-attack and comprehensiorf skills . Through testing , weaknesses 
were .diagnosed and treatment recommended during the pupil teacher 
and teacher guidance counselor conferences. Students were selected 
for participation in the corrective reading and corrective mathe- 
matics programs on the basis of their being at least two years retarded 
in either subject in attained gradeV'equivalent scores. Each partici- 
pant was to attend the program five days a week, five hours a day, 
during the 1974-1975 academic school year. Based on an analysis of 
test results and site visits it was determined that the, program 
provided a vital service to pregnant school-age girls who were two 
or more years retarded in reading and/or math. 

96. Berger, Dan. Guggenheim Museum Children's Program; Learning to 
Read Through the Arts, School Year 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 
8p. ED 138 663. Paper copy not available. 

"Learning to Read Through the Arts" had as its target population 
130 Title I eligible children ages 10 to 12 who were performing at 
least two years below grade level in reading. Student selection was 
baj^ed on standardized achievement test scores. The program focused 
cn the improvement of reading skills through motivating pupil interests. 
Supplementarv xvorkshops in the arts, (dance, theater, music, painting, 
sculpture, mixed media, drawing, printmak^'ng, puppetry, crafts, film 
making, and others) were closely correlated with the reading program. 
Weekly field trips supplemented the instructional program. A work- 
shop was provided for parents. Based on the evaluator's site visits 
and California Achievement Test results, the program succeeded in 
serving the needs of the 130 enrolled students. Most of the recom- 
mendations made in a previous evaluation of the program were imple- 
mented: the program was expanded to more days of the week, the program 
was emulated bv other schools, a workshop in crafts and communications 
and a parents' workshop were included, emphasis continued to be on 
self discovery, and more materials were obtained. The program improved 
the enrolled students' reading skills, increased their artistic 
interest, and improved their motivation to read. 

97. Berger, Kenneth. Central 1974-1975 Tit le 1 Remedial Services ^for 
Eligible Nonpublic School Pupils; Reading Skills Center Comj>onent , 
School Year 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 29p. ED 137 462. 

^ The 1974-1975 Reading Skills Center component of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act Title 1 Remedial Services for Eligible Non- 
public School Pupils Program was designed to provide intensive 
diagnost ic-pr ec rip t ive reading instruction for students in grades 
four through eight who had evidence of reading retardation in excess 
of two and one half years bolow their nominal grade level. Priority 
for participation in the program was given to those pupils who had 
previously participated in the Title I nonpublic school corrective 
reading program and who had made little or insufficient progress. 
Students attended centers in groups of five students per. teacher. 
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They received instruction for three to five sessions per week in class 
periods ranging from 45 to 60 minutes. Two teachers .were located at 
each of the eight centers so that a total of about four hundred 
students could be served. Instruction centered around the use of the 
Random House High Intensity Learning System in Reading. This system 
is composed of three major components: the classroom management 
system, a library of reading materials, and a staff development program. 
The classroom management system contains a compilation of 500 specific 
reading objectives with a listing of the' precise instructional activitie 
that foster the attainment of the specified objectives. The evaluation 
obiective, "showing significant improvement in reading", was achieved. 
Program strengths included a favorable teacher student ratio, the 
quality o( the teaching staff and their effort, skillful supervision, 
the selection of appropriate facilities and materials, and the 
eclectic approach of program staff. 



98. Bertoldi, Arthur R. Remediation for Auxi Uary^g^ rvice Students ; 

Evaluation Period, School Year 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York City 
Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 29p. 
ED 135 926. 

The Auxiliary Service Program provided counseling, remedial math 
y and remedial reading instruction, and high school equivalency study 

to Title I students who were two or more years below grade level. 
Eleven day and evening centers located in various boroughs in New 
York participated. The evaluation consisted of a comparison between 
pre and post test scores achieved or t-he Metropolitan Achievement 
Test in reading and on the New York :te Arithmetic Computation Test 
in Mathematics.. In addition student . scores on alternate forms of 
these tests were obtained at various points during the program. High 
school grade levels at the time of enrollment were noted and a detailed 
account of attendance records was also maintained. Among the major 
findings of the evaluation are the following: (1) although monthly 
and daily attendance patterns were flexible, the average student 
attended school for five and one half months or 54 days of instruction, 
and (2) both remedial programs produced statistically significant 
achievement growth, 

99. Bloom, Irving. Bilingual ^upil Services ; Summer, 1975. Brooklyn: 
New York City Board of Eudcat ionr"T5TTrci^t i:ducational Evaluation, 
1975. 30p. ED 137 452. 

This paper describes and evaluates the bilingual Pupil Services Program 
in New York City. This program provided small group instructional 
services in reading 'and -Jnathematics to students of Hispanic background 
whose regular teachers and bilingual coordinators identified them as 
requiring supplementary instruction because of language difficulties 
or other related educational handicaps. These services were provided 
to gtoups of about seven children to each bilingual professional 
assistant, educational assistant, or educational associate assigned 
to the classroom. The number of pupils served was approximately 
410 at 19 sites in grades one through nine. The stress in the bilingual 
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program was placed on language development skills and reading 
skills used to learn mathematical concepts and computations. The 
evaluation indicated that on the Cooper-McGuire criterion referenced 
tests which were used in most of the districts, the students at all 
age levels achieved 70 percent mastery of the identified reading, 
objectives. Mathematics results are not reported since a standard- 
ized instrument in mathematics was not used. 

100. Brandt, David E. Reading Skills Laborato ries-Op tional Assignment , 
School Year 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York' City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 18p . ED 137 439. 

, This document describes and evaluates the Reading Skills Laboratories 
Optional Assignment Program for the school year 1974-1975. The purpos-e 
of this program was to improve the reading skills of high school 
students (grades 9-12) whose reading fell two or more years below their 
grade level . The program was conducted in eight al ternative independent 
mini high schools in the New York City school system. Among the program 
objectives were the following: to improve reading levels, to generate 
more positive attitudes toward reading, and to provide students with 
reading skills that would improve performance in other academic areas. 
The program combined an individualized approach to reading together 
with high interest level reading material. One of the major strengths 
of the program was the teaching staff and their ability to establish 
an excellent working relationship with their students. One of the 
major weaknesses of the program was p<?or student attendance at some 
schools. Student reading levels were improved and more positive 
attitudes toward reading were generated for many of the students who 
didattendschool. 

101. Prown, 'Eric R. Ethnic Heritage Learning Resource Center . Brooklyn: 
New York Citv Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation 
June 1975. lOp. ED 135 932. 

This paper provides a description and evaluation of the Ethnic 
Heritage Learning' Resourco Center, a program designed to provide 
a concentrated and personalized enrichment program of instruction to 
children showing severe reading deficiencies. Approximately 1,200 
fourth and fifth graders drawn from eight schools in N^w York City 
participated. The Center used special ethnic mater ials , special 
procedures, and paraprof ess i ona Is . Each of the eight schools sent 
its own selected students to the center at least three times a week 
for a full day. There, the children learned about African or Hispanic 
culture and participated in reading-related activities. Program 
evaluation consisted of a site visit conducted at the end of the 
project period, and of an examination of documents related to program 
implementation. Although the first evaluation objective called for 
a 100 percent sample of all 1,200 children in the program, complete 
pre and post test scores of only 64 children were supplied from one 
of the eight schools involved. Findings indicate that the 64 children 
surveyed showed substantial reading growth over the course of the 
academic? year. Evep if the figures were more representative of the 
population, there Jls no clear proof that this growth is due to the 
program alone. ^ 
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102. Brovn, Eric R. Reading Improvement Through Marine Environment 

Explojation , Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office 
of Educational Evaluation, June 1975. 9p . ED 137'480. 

The Reading Improvement Through Marine E^lronment Exploration Project 
Involved five classes of. fifth grade students from three schools in 
St.aten Island, New York. It was funded under the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act, Title I. The classes were selected by principals 
and teachers from the respective schools on the basis of students* 
educational deficiencies related to' reading. A total of 105 students 
participated in this two' month program. It Involved utilization 
of the resources of the ^Gateway National Park. The rationale for 
the program was that i content related reading skills could be Improved 
through actual Investigative manipulative activities in a natural 
environment. It was predicted that this kind of activity would 
be supportive of reading and writing exercises. The program con- 
centrated on three selected skills for reading in the content area: 
(1) fact, fiction, and opinion, (2) classificati' , and (3) 
construction and interpretation of graphs. Activities designed for 
students included: mappingy^^^^^^ they v/ere working in, collecting 
material from the beach, studying wild life, and planting and raising 
flora indigenous to the sTiore area. An analvsis of the subtest scores 
for each of the three SFA 'Reading Diagnostic "Probe" Tests concerned 
with fact and opinion, class i ca t ion , and graphs, indicated .signifi- 
cant differences between pre and post measures, even within the short 
time span and 'three tines a week schedule ot the program. 

103. Brown, Eric R. School-Community interaction Umbrella: English as a 
Second Lanjguage (PS152) and Early Identification Program (PS139) ; 
Feb ruary 13. 1975-June 26, 1975. Final Rej)ort. Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, June 1975. 
I7p. ED 135 925. - 

This report provides a description and evaluation of two school programs 
in New York City: English as a Second Language at P.S. 152, and the 
Early Identification Program at P.S. 139. Both were planned with the 
participation of the principal, the parents, and the school district 
staff. The first program was designed to supplement regular instructior 
T in English and Reading for children who could not speak English 

t fluently. An ESL teacher provide • ins truction to these children. 

The teacher used the audio-lingual method 45 minutes a day in small 
> group sessions with the students. The program at P.S. 139 was designed 

to prevent reading retardation by e^rly identif icatipn b£ reading 
problems in children from grades one and two. Students In this program, 
were selected on the basis of their reading readiness scored in grade 
one, or their primer or grade one reading scores in grade two. Two 
parapf'of essionals worked with forty first and second grade students 
under the supervision of a regular reading teacher. A diagnosis of 
the reading skills needed by each student was made by the coordinating 
teacher. She then prescribed individual programs to be carried out 
by the par aprof essionals . This program supplemented regular classroom ^ 
instruction in reading. Twenty seven first and second graders partici- 
. pated -in the program. Findings indicate^ that all the student enrolled 
in the program at P.S. 152 did not show substantial gain in their abili 
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to communicate In, English as measured by the Language Assessment Battery. 
First grade children at P.S. 139 made substantial gains when treated on 
an individual basis-. 



104. Budoff, Milton. Bri dge to School Pro gram; School Year 1975r~1976 . 
Brooklvn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 26p.' ED 142 645. ' • ' 

The Bridge to Schoc^I ^'rogram was designed to supplement and e:xtend 
Che scope of an ongoing early childhood developmental program, the 
Readiness Program, bv providing individualized attentlori and Instruc- 
^ tlon to spccLalLv selected seriously learning disabled children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 7 in carder to fac i 1 i tate the development • of 
their reading and mathematical skills. One hundred and fifty-nine 
^children who 'had been evaluated bv special clinical medical-educational 
teams and cited as having high potential^ to benefit from' the individ- 
ualized instruct urn u'ere served bv the program. The instruction, 
under the suncrvlsion of a teacher-coordinator, involved eight 
specially selected tealiliers trained in learning disabilities and 
special ediication, utilizing a combination of teacher-created and 
commercial learning materials at 1 6, designated sites which included 
hospital work areas and clinics as well as special classrooms within 
schools. The Psvchoechicat lonal Kvaluatlon of the Pre-School Child 
was used as a program evaluation instrument, administered to each 
ill i lei when fir^;L ailinitted io the pvoy^'^^va and again at the end of 
program participation. The data intlit\ated that participation in 
this high I V inti Iv itlual i zed program appeared to significantly foster 
the development of acailemic capacities. 

105. lUill , .PiU-rlr ia A. City Cc^ liege Ad v j snu -y ' Wor kshop ; 1974-1 975-. 
Brooklvn: New York Citv fioard of Education, Office of Educational 
EvaluatLoii, 197'). - lOOn. Ed 135 920. 

Tills repoi't t^ontains a^ cles<.: r Lpt i on i\nd evaluation of the City College 
Sc:hool of Kdncat [on Advisory StM-'vice Workshop Center for Open Education,, 
a program tunded under 'fW t 1 e Til of tlie Elementary and Secondarv 
Ed u c i\ t i o n . A c t of ' I ^) 6 ") . T 1 h » p r g r ; i ni i s a free r e s o 1 1 r c e f a c 1 1 i t v for 
all j^ar t i c Li^ant s in { \\v .srhool piui^ess; tear hers, administrators, 
pa rapriM e ^-;s i (Mia 1 s , [^ai-eiUs, graduates and undergraduate students 
i n t et^es L .uid Involved in opeMi educ^^tic^n In the New York City area. 
The Center's activities raug(^ from demonstrations to Independent work 
on special projec^ts and from a sinj^ie vfstt to repeated use. Eacilitles 
and programs include; workshops, meetings, discussions, a library, 
film showings, consul t a t ions, w i t li staff, speakers and informal sharing. 
The ev.\!uation ot the program eon^^iststU classroom ohsc^rva t j on , 
teaiTier- i nt e rv i e\v's . and a r»'Vit'W of t ht^ reports and data that cover 
the three voar period of funding. Findings indieate that at the 
(Mc:iso ot its-third vear of Title 111 f vuk! Ing the Advisoty Workshop 
Center continues to f u 1 t i 1 1 nn^gram goals and objectives. 
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106. Carson, Katharine W. Native Lanjtuage Arts - English a s a Second 
Language P rogram for Optional Assignment Pupils; School Y ear 
1974-1975. Brooklyn; New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1975. 30p. ED 139 851. 

This evaluation report is a description of an English as a Second 
Language (ESL) program for non-English speaking disadvantaged students 
whose ability to read and write in their native tongue or English 
was not adequate to permit school success. The program was funded 
under the Elementary Secondarv Education Art Title T. "The purpose 
of the program was to improve reading grades, reading comprehension,; 
and auditory discrimination. Slightly less than 400 tenth through^ 
twelftlV grade students from f Ivf high schools participated in the ^ 
program. Students were referred to the program by teachers, guidance 
counselors, agencies, and t'.wily friends. Students attended double 
periods of ESL classc^s. Pre and post standardized test assessed 
reading Improvement and and I to rv discrimination of the students. 
The report concluded that all students improved their reading grades 
at- least one grade level. In addition, 74 percent of the students 
achieved some improvement in KngUsh comprehension. 

107. Chorost, Sherwood B. itnjTro\dj!^„t^ 

Reading a_nd_MaidiematJ.cs Thr^ujgjiJjie^ C_ar^erJV^ 

.lirooklvn": " Nev^? York (Mtv Board of iuiucatlon, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1076.' 26p - El) 14:.' h'\0 . 

This report evaluated tlj^e sixth vear of the Career Awareness Program 
for elementarv school students In New York City. The program was 
designed to' Interest, motivate, and improve language skills of 
students. Two activity modules, the Publishing Activity Centers (PAC) 

' and the Industrial Arts Mobile Unit, were used in the program. The 
PAC module was designed to improve reading and language skills. The 

■ industrial Arts Mobile thvlt was designed to teach shop safety, identlii 
cation of shop tools, introductory occupational information and 
development and construction of a projecf.. Sixty-nine students who 
participated in tSif' program were evaluated. A teacher rating 
Instrument was developed to measure the gains in interest, motivation 
and reading for the PAC unit. Add'l t ionallv , . a 42 item scale was 
adapted to measure knowledge of tool facts and career information in 
tiie Industrial Arts Unit. Teachers reported that the PAC program 
motivated most of the, pupils to practice reading and writing. The 
results of the criterion referenced test developed for tjie industrial 
Arts Unit indicated a change In student career awareness information 
between the time oi the pro^ and post test. 

108 Chorost, Sherwood D. ^SunnnerJhnJMJ^ 

llandlcapped Pupjlji iJLJ2££d^gShigatlon_C^^ (Severely, 

_Em2Ltjinialiy_lkn^^ 

j*xejiLa££lBfintl_SliI!!!n*^ Brooklyn: New York 

. City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 

51 p. ED 116 480. 

Presented' is an evaluation of a sviTiuner program which consisted of 
iiidlvidualized and small group instruct lort in reading and arithmetic, 
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recreational activities, and field trips designed to promote academic 
and socialization skills for 506 handicapped children. The program 

• is noted to have had four components: severely emotionally handicapped, 
hearing! handicapped, multiple handicapped, and preplacement (multiple 
learninfe disordered) . Among findings and conclusions discussed are 
that at least 93 percent of the children met at least one instruc- 
tional objective; that the children receLyed outstanding instructional 
experiences^ and that the .exemplary program performance is leased, 
in large part, upon .the system of setting concrete instructic^oal 
goals for each chiL'ld (criterion referenced testing). Also identified 
as contributory to the program^s success were excellent staff skills 

^which provided enthusiastic learning environments, and the concept 
of breaking the instructional day into academic ' and recreational 
segments. Appended materials include descriptions oT the criterion 
referenced tests used and results in tabular form, 

109. C lawa r , Harry J . SiaUs^Rem^^^ in Reading; School Year 1974-75 , 

Brooklyn: New York City Board of Fklucation, Office .of Educational 
Kvaluation, July 1 975. 28p\ VA 135 924, 

The Skills Remediation In Reading Program was designed to improve the 
reading skills of high scliool students who are two or more years behind 
in reading skills. Program participants were , educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. i'he number -of students who partici- 
pated was appr(^ximalel\' .^3,000. These students were distributed, 
among 48 hig,h schools with 336 t:eaehers and 272 educational assistants. 
Classes were limited Lofilteen students per classroom* Students were - 
chosen If their reatling ability was a minimum of two years below grade^ 
level hased i^n the Metropolitan Achievement Tests or other standardized 
achievement tests- They v.HU'e chosen by guidance personnel. Indi- 
vidualized tllagnt)stlc and prescriptive techniques were used by program 
teachers, but scMne small group work was also incorporated into the 
program. The evahiatioa ',Hnisisted of a comparison of pre test and 
- post test setu^es on the Met rep() I itan Achievement Test. Test data 
indLcated that p)-ograin pa r t Lc'fpants from grades nine through twelv^., 
gained more tl^an exiu-cted in sect ions oi' the metropolitan Ach levefiient 
test. Those [participants who attended e.lasses at a rate of 75 percent 
or more for the vear, gained even more above their expected level than 
part ir ipants who attencUul 75 percent: or more for one semester, as well 
as those who' at t(^ndecl , les,'; tiian 7S percent fc^r whatever period of 
t uue that t hev were in the program. 

I 10 . • C'l awa r , St an 1 S . Co vre.c i i ve^ ^liLL^L^L^\l2LLL^l^i A^l^-Ji:^^^^^ 
Nonptdvlic Schin) ! Rupiks; ^J^va lua y on^^ R^^^ 

l(ro(d<lvn: New York Uea al of lUiucati^u, Off ic-e of Kducational 

Kva I nation, l^/b. 29p. i:i) ki5 915. 

This paper describes and evaluates a correct ive mathematics 
program designed to meet the needs of approximately 25 , 000 .lVl,^lg 1 
eligible pupils attending non puhlic schools. The major obfectfyes w 
of the progiam were to imprci've the mathematical competency of /pupils 
in computation, concept development and p rob leii/ so Iv I ng , Approximately 
10,000 pup i l«: were served hy the program. The i^asic teaclung 
nethod(^logv was a" sma 1 1 group » mater iaks oriented approach. Students 
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were provided with workbooks, games and other materials with- a 
mathematics focus. Student participation and individualized instruction 
were also emphasized. Many students who received the services of the 
program were^ regularly involved with guidance counseling services. 
All students participating were given on a pre and post basis, one of 
the following tests: the Boehm Tesr of Basic Concepts; the Metropol- 
itan Achievement Test (Mathematics) grades 2-8; or the Stanford 
Test of Academic Skills (Mathematics) grades 9-12. In all grade 
levels the students manifested statistically si^rnlficant gains on 
their mathematics scores. The use of paraprof essionals was not 
shown to have contributed to the hipher scores of the students 
involved . 

111. Collins, Erik. Remedial Reading Skills; Umbrel la I, Summer, 1975. 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation/ 1975. 32p. ED 137 476. 

This is an evaluation report of a New York City school district 
educational project funded under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The program provided remedial reading 
instruction for 776 economicallv and educationally disadvantaged high 
school students at five sites in four high schools. The program was 
staffed by 17 experienced remedial reading teachers and 17 aides. 
Numerous site visitations were made by teacher trainers, and frequent 
teacher training sessions were held. The Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT), Advanced level, Word Knowledge and Reading Comprehension, 
was administered to all students^ Alternate forms of the test were 
used as pre and pos^t test measures. An analysis of the data showed 
that the students made statistically significant gains in reading 
achievement. Corollary objectives, the means of achieving these 
objectives, and the results are also contained in this report. Pro- 
gram objectives were met. 

112 Comm unity and High Schools Profiles 197^-1975 Brooklyn : New York 
City Board of Education, July 1976. l,26Ap. ED 135 118. Paper 
copy not available. 

In line with improved and more comprehensive data collection and 
processing methods, this edition of School Profile3 incorporates 
a number of improvements in data quality over earlier versions. In 
addition, this report includes data on the New York City Public 
High Schools.. This publicaticxr-f resents a statistical overview of 
each of the elementary,, intermediate, junior high and academic and 
vocational high schools in the New York City Public School System. 
It contains a wfde variety of 197A-1975 school year data describing 
the individual school *plant , pupil characteristics and achievement 
levels, and staff positions and costs. In addition to presenting 
4ata on individual schools, school level and geographic summaries 
ate also provided. The complete School Profiles data file is also 
available on magnetic tape for computer processing and analysis. 
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113. Community School Profiles 1973-1974 . Brooklyn: New York City Board 

of Education, April 1975. l,103p. ED 135 117. Paper copy not available. 

This publication of the New York City School Profiles provides, detailed 
information to both professional staff and the public. The factors 
selected for inclusion. are thought' to be most indicative of the total 
school environment and of greatest concern-to the educational community. 
The report presents a statistical overview of each of the elementary, 
intermediate, and junior high schools in the New York City Public 
School System. It contains a wide variety of 1973-1974 school year 
data describing the individual school plant, pupil characteristics 
and achievement levels, and staff position and costs. In addition 
to presenting data on individual schools, school level. and geographic 
summaries are also provided. the complete School Profiles data file 
is also available on magnetic tape for computer processing and analysis. 



114. The Cost of Fducatinp Handicapped Pupils in New York City. Special 
Report No. 2 in a S'erics: Assurlnj^ Eaual Educational Odbort unity for 
Handicapped Children Ln New York City . Brooklyn: New Yotk City Board 
of P>ducation, Office of t:he> Depu ty -Chance llor , January 1977. 116p. 
ED 137 994. . 

Reported are the results ^f a study conducted to determine the cost 
of educating handicapped pupils in New York City's public schools. 
Methodology followed in compiling* and repol^tin^r cost data is outlined, 
and the data are presented and discussed. Student enrollment is 
described in terms of the programs and bureaus operated by the 
DiV^^ion of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services (DSEPPS) ; 
an^ such aspects of enrollment as whether pupils receive full-time or 
part-time services and severity of handicap type are explained. 
Delineated are components of special education program costs, and 
explained are methods of calculating actual costs. Cost per pupil 
and total dollar cost of each Df^El'PS program are given. Preliminary 
analyses are presented including, interprogran comparisons, comparisons 
of actual costs witli estimated costs (based on indices deveioped for 
the National Education Research Project), discussion of relative 
costs of New Yor\ Citv special education programs and comparison of 
private versus public school special education costs. 

115. Curits, Rebecca C. Improvi ng Instruction and Services in Sch ools 
for Socially MaladJ us ted. Emot ionall y Disturbe d Children . Brooklyn : 
New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
1976. 120p. ED ^142 653. • ^ 

This program was designed to supplement the New York City tax levy 
educational program provided for 2,128 underachieving socially 
maladjusted, emotionally disturbed students in grades three through 
twelve. Most of the students were enrolled in 16 special day schools 
for the socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed. The remaining 
students were enrolled in eight cluster .schools with a total o.f 22 
sites in treat ment centers, psych ia trie hospita.1 s and special class- 
rooms in- regular schools. Instruction in reading and mathematics took 
place in small groups or on an individualized tutorial basis. In some 
school settings students were tested, diagnosed and instructed in a 
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reading laboratory setting equipped with software and hardware for 
reading systems such as EDL, SRA, Didactics, Mind, Auto-Tutor, and 
Systems 80, Mathematics instruction in schools with laboratories 
was C<)nducted using calculators, Geo-Boards, SRA Multiplication Kits, 
puzzle kits and games. The evaluation of this program found that the 
program improved reading and mathematics skills of students as de- 
fined by scores on the Stanford Achievement Tests. It was concluded 
■ that a major reason for this success was probably due to the one-to- . 
one and small group instructiori. Tables of pre and post test data 
are included in the appendices. 

116. Cusano, Bernard. Children Learn to Read Through Cooperative Teaching 
of Parapr-ofessionals and Teachers . Brooklyn: New York City Board 

of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 17p. ED 142 626. , 

A cooperative teaching program was designed to provide supplementary 
diagnostic and prescriptive reading instructional services to New York 
City elementary school students who were more than one grade level 
behind in reading. Three hundred students in grades three through 
six received reading instruction in reading laboratories. Specific 
skill needs were identified and an individualized program of^ reading 
instruction was devised for each student. Students were tested on 
a pre and post basis, paraprof essionals were rated for performance, 
and teachers were interviewed. This report concluded that post test 
reading scores of students increased significantly over the antici- 
pated post test scores. JSaraprof essionals perceived their program 
experiences as contributing toward improved performance. Interview 
data reflected positive reactions to the pro^^rams on the part of 
classroom teachers, paraprof essionals , and students. The reading and 
language rating scale used in the program is included in the appendix. 

117. Cusano, Bernard. Reading and Language, School Year 1975-1976, 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office ot tiducatlonal 
Evaluation, 1976. 18p. ED 141 484. Paper copy not available. 

The reading and language program in one elementary school was intended 
to improve word knowledge, word analysis, and reading comprehension 
skills for 300 students in grades K through 5. Students who partici- 
pated in the program were below grade level in reading and language 
L skills. Educational assistants were assigned to participating classes 

and provided small group instruction in reading and one hour cf individ- 
ualized Instruction in the afternoon. The evaluation of the program 
assessed the students* reading grade level measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test at the end of the program, language ability measured 
bv the Stanford Achievement Teat of Auditory Comprehension on a pre- 
and post-test basis, and English fluency measured by the Annual Survey 
of Pupils Ability to .Speak English. Educational assistants were 
evaluated by structured interview guides regarding training, materials, 
assignments, and responsibilities. The report concluded that significant 
reading improvement on or above grade level at the end of the 'program 
was attained. The actual post-test mean language score increased 
significantly over anticipated post-test scores and the program's 
English as a second language students improved their ability to speak 
English by. greater than one grade level. 

5.- 



118. Dederlck, Judith G.;- And Others, Follow Through Program 1975-1976 . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Div, of Educational ^i^' 
Planning and Support, August 1976. l3p. ED 142 662. 

This paper describes and evaluates the Follow Through Program in New 
York City. Although centrally coordinated at the tenter for School 
Development of the Board of Education of the City of New York, each 
Follow Through Program is based on a different educational model, and 
in all cases but one, each model is sponsored by an educational insti- 
tution or agency independent of the Board of Education. This evalu- 
ation report is based on two major sources of information. One is a 
series of over 100 site visits to each Follow Through Program in a 
p,ublic school. Interviews with staff members were an important 
component of site visits. The second source of information for this 
evaluation is reading test results from 1975-1976 and previous years 
for both Follow Through children and a control group of non-Follow 
Through children. Major sections of this report include: (1) a 
description of the characteristics -of Follow Through which form the 
philosophical core of the program, (2) an evaluation of out-of- 
classroom segments of the pirogram such as health services, (3) an 
examination of instructional programs, and (4) evaluations of programs 
at each individual site. Generally it was found th^t the Follow 
Through Program met. its goals. Reading scores were higher for Follow 
Through as compared to non-Follow Through students. When the programs 
were observed individually, it was found that certain models functioned 
systematically better than other models. The goals of most of the 
social services were met despite reductions in the number of pro- 
fessional personnel. 

119, Doyle, Robert F. TJie_ Co^Ueg^e^^ Bounjd_J^ojxra^^^ 

School Year 197A-1975. BrooklVn: , New York City Board of Education, 
oTFiTTTr'Mucat ional Evaluation, 1975. 29p. ED 135 919. 

^The College Bound Proo^ram was designed to enhance the cognitive 
abilities oT 9,300 high school students who were eligible for Title 1 
funds. The nrogram was conducted in 24 high schools with approximately 
one fourth of the J^ubjects at each grade level. The evaluation was 

^designed to investigate the effectiveness of the reading, mathematics, 
science, social science, and bilingual components of the program. 
Test results revealed that the project improved standardized test 
scores In all areas. S t a t is t ical 1 v significant gains were obtained 
for the reading, nathematics, social studies, science, bilingual 
reading, and bilingual science components for all grade levels and 
for the ninth grade bilingual social science component. 
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120. DovlG, Robert K. l>ujyortjve Serv ices Program; School Year 197| ^vl976. 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976- 20p. KD 137 440. 

The Supportive Services Program for the 1975-76 school year was 
designed to reinforce the cognitive growth of disadvantaged high 
school students who were referred from one of three Title I programs: 
Skills Remedialtion in Reading; Remedial Mathematics; and Natiye.. 
Language Ar ts-fenglish as a Second Lan^>uaRe. The Program Provided 
supplementary counseling and family consultation to eligible 
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students and operated in 32 high schools. The tteatment group consisted 
of 2,873 students who received intensive services of at least 10 small 
group sessions or 12 Individual sessions. The control group consisted of 
a subset (1,061 students) of the treatment group who participated In the 
same main component In the previous year or semester and who did not 
receive Intensive service during the previous period. Findings' indicated 
that students In the remedial reading program showed statistically 
significant improvements in grades 9 through 12, when the treatment 
length was for one year and in grades 9 and 10 when the treatment length 
was for one semester. Remedial math students showed an improved average 
monthly gain, but these were not statistically significant. The number 
of students from the ESL drogram was small (19 students), and results 
did not indicate statistically significant gains. 

121. Echternacht, Oary. Correcti ve Reading and Corrective Mathematics 
Instruction of Pregnant School Age Girls , Summer, 1975 . Brooklyn: 
New York Citv 3oard of Education, Office' of Educational Evaluation, 

1975. 44p. ED 137 464. ^ 

* '■ • • 

In the summer of 1975 a program to improve reading and mathematics 
skills for pregnant school age girls was implemented in Nev; York City. 
The program was designed t;o provide continuity of instruction in 
reading and mathematics from spring to fall for girls who w^re at 
least two years behind in reading and mathematics achievement. The 
summer program was initiated at four schools, one each in the, Bronx, 
Brooklvn, Manhattan, and Queens.' Each of the schools provided 
instruction for pregnant girls during the normal school year. During 
the summer, these schools provided corrective instruction for about 
' three hours in the morning. Participation in the program was voluntary. 
■ Students attended classes in corrective reading , corrective mathematics,, 
and a class that reinforced tfistruction in the previous classes 
through instruction in the^use of business machines, such as the 
typewriter and keypunch. The program used a diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive approach to instruction. The program tests used for diagnosis 
and mastery testing were used for program evaluation. Analysis 
the classroom testing data indicated that about 80 percent of the 
students in reading, and 85 ^percent of the students in math, achieved 
masterv in at least one instructional objective. Further analysis ■ 
showed that many students had mastered a significant number of 
oblectives prior to instruction and that some teachers administered 
few obiective tests to their students. One reason for this was due 
to the relatively low levels of reading and mathematics skills 
measured by the test materials. 



122. Ellis, Ronald S. Parent Orientation Program . Brooklyn: New York 

City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, June 1976. 
44p. ED 142 633. 

This' is an evaluation of the Parent Orientation Program. It was . 
designed to: improve parental knowledge about school reading and 
mathematics requirements for their children; improve the performance 
of the parents in reading and mathematics through the evening adult 
program; and provide parents with school information via family workers. 
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, .T^ie program served 50 adults and 50 children for 63 days during 
the 1976 Spring term. On--site observations and q'uestionaires 
administered to parents' on a pre and post test basis were used to 
evaluate the program. This evaluation report concluded that the 
Parcn^Orientation program did not improve the knowledge of parents 
Concerning school requirements of fheir children nor did it improve ^ 
the parents' performance in reading and mathematics. However, the 
family workers did provide parents with school information. It^ was 
concluded that late funding and the shortened duration of th'e program 
I diminished the possible results 'of the program. Sample observation 

reports, questionnaires, reading and mathematics tests, and a family 
wo-rker report are included in the appendix. 



123. Elli^, Ronald S. Student-Parent Activities Center, June 1976 , 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, June 1976. 39p. ED 141 487. 

.•i ^ ^ ^ . - 

The Student Parent Activities Center was designed to involve parents 
in the educational process of their children, improve parental 
knowledge and participation in the school, and iinprove parental 
influence on student attendance. One hundred fifty students and 50 
parents participated In the program. The parent participants all 
had children in. the fifth thro'ugh eighth grades who were truant or 
v/hose attendance ^records were poor. However, those students who 
participated in the program were In the fifth or siith grades. The 
parent participants w^re- organized into two groups composed. 5f up 
to twenty participants eacyi. The groups met once a week and discussed 
mathematics, reading, and school at tendance requirements . The program 
was administered by a coordinator, school ,and neighborhood workers, 
and fanllv workers. To determine the effectiveness of the program, 
questionnaires were completed by parents, and evaluators observed the 
program in operation on four separate occasions. The evaluation 
concluded that parents were made aware of pupil academic and discipline 
requirements of the school; however, the program was not effective 
in helping parents help their children with Reading and mathematics, 
or in improving students attendance. The appendix includes the 
observation reports . 

124. Ellis, Ronald S. Summer Education Pro gram for Neurplogicall and 
Physically Handicapped Children. Summer 1975. Evaluation Report. 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975. 35p. ED 136 489. 

Evaluated was the Summer Education Program for Neurologically and 
Physically Handicapped Children, designed to improve the performance 
of 145 children (6-16 years old) in the following areas—gross motor 
skills, swimming, fine motor skills, socialization with nonhandicapped 
peers, and independent dally living skills. The program included 
the following activities: pooj. hydrotherapy and swiiraning instruction, 
physical and occupational therapy, reading and- mathematics instruction, 
arts and crafts, music, instruction in game skills, field day competition 
and encouragement of parents to assist and participate in the program. 
Findinf^s indicated that the program met its objectives, of demonstrating 
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a statistically significant improvement of its participants in 

program skill areas; and that the program as Implemented coincided 

with the progf^am as described in the proposal. Appended materials ' ) 

include sample observation report forms, the rating scale, a schedule 

of daily activities, a sample parent questionnaire, and the program 

abstract • 

125, Ellis, Ronald S. Summer Pre-Placem^nt Program for Severely Multi- 
handicapped Blind Children. Summer 1975. Evaluation Report , 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975. ^33p. ED 136 488, 

Evaluated was the Summer Pre-Placement Program for Severely .Multi- 
handicapped' Blind Children, designed to provide individualized programs 

^ for improving the performance of 16 children (4-11 years old) in the 

following areas — communication skills, vision training, psychomotor 
and perceptual training, social development^ ambulation, self^ dependence, 
self -awareness , and awareness of others. Oojectives of the evaluation 
were to detennine if the performance of a maiority of students,!,^" 
I'mnroved across all items at least one scale point in the areas * 
mentioned above, sjtid to determine if parents were involved' in tYre 
educational and emotional needs of the children and the rehab^ll-Sj ; 
tation methods employed. Findings showed that althqugh the- project s 
first objective was not met, no child decreased in terms of the areas 
under consideration and parents were involved in the program. APP^^<^^<i 
are the rating scale, a sample interview schedule , responses, to tele- 
phone interviews, observation report forms, and a daily schedule. 

126, Ellis, Ronald S. Sum mer Program -'for Autistic Children, Summer 1975 . 
Evaluation Report . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 33p. ED 136 466. 

An evaluation report is presented for a 1975 summer program for 25 
six-to~twelve year-old autistic children in New York City. Evaluative 
procedures are described, and student ratings in four skill areas 
(basic life skills, orientation to learning, cognitive skills, and 
socialization) are explained, ■ Final results are said to indicate 
that all subjects demonstrated no decrease in performance in the 
four areas. ^Appended are an observation report form, the rating 
scale used in the evaluation, and a list of classroom activities. 

127, Fryburg, Estelle L. Individualizing Instruction for Physically 
Handicapped and Mentally Retarded Children in Special Schools . 
School Year 1974-1975. Evaluation Report . Brooklyn: New York City 
Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 52p. 

ED 136 462. 

Presented is an evaluation of a program providing physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded children (4-21 years old) in 19 special 
educational facilities in New York City with an intensive remedial 
program in reading and mathematics. The program, involving instruction 
. by paraprof essionals of a minimum of one half to one, hour each week 
for a minimum of 40 hours for each participant (except in hospital 
schools where the minimum was 20 hours) , is noted to have met all of 
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the objectives with significant demonstrated gains by the subjects 
„ . in achieyement and social-emotional development. Listed recom- . 
mendations include the recycling of the program, continuation of the J 
paraprofessional in the trainer role, and improvement of diagnostic 
and pTescriptive ^rogravm\ycgni ' ^indtngs are provided in tabular form 
and test results are apperi^ed. 

' u^' . , ^ 

128, Giddings-, Morsley G. High School Preparation Program 1975^^^976 . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office <)f. Educational 
Evaluation,' 1976. 25p. ED 142 629. ^ 

The High School Preparation Program was designed to. identify , orient 
and'.prepai^e third year intermediate and junior high school students 
for successful admission to the speciaJL. hig^h schools in New Y^rk City. 
Two hundred students participated in.jthe program. Priority was 
j^iveri to those students who were one year or more below grade level 
IrT^eading' or ma^liematics . The program activities were: after 
: c-s.chopl instruction in reading; mathematics, career education, drama 
and dance. Students also/visited museums, 'colleges, high schools, 
office buildings^, industrial plants, trade schools, factories, and 
government agencies. It was concluded that. the students in the 
program achieved 65 percent mast^Vy of a 400 word vocabulary list 
anci demonstrated a month's gain in mathematics grade level for each 
month in the program. Students showed some improvement on the dr^ma 
and dance test indicating greater ^appreciation. Reading improvement 
was not attained. A copy of the /coordinator's report form and the 
teache^ interview form is included in the appendix. 
■ \ 

129. Gottlieb, Jay. Supplementary Reading and Mathematics Instructional 
Skills Prog ram for Handicapped Children (1974-197 5). Evaluation 
Report . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1975. 24p. ED 136 484. .^^> 

Evaluated was a program designed to provide individualized supple^ 
mentary instruction in reading and mathematics for two populations 
of handicapped children — mentally retarded and neurologically 
Impaired-emotionally handicapped — in 34 schools in New York City. 
Statistically significant gains were made on both reading and 
mathematics subtests of the Wide Range Achievement Test, and problems 
were of an administrative nature and easily correctable. Recommen- 
dations includ^ that teachers be given more latitude in deciding 
on the children eligible and amount of instruction each pupil would 
receive, that onlv experienced teachers be hired, that teacher 
trainers have a more defined iob role, and that physical space 
allocations be carefully examined. Test results are appended. 



130. Gottlieb, Jay. Transitional Classes Program. School Year 1975-1976 . 
Evaluation Report . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of ^uj:ational Evaluation, 1976. 55p. ED 136 465. 

DescriJ^ed is the Transitional Classes Program for emotionally disturbed 
childten 7-17 years old. It is explained that individual or small 
group sessions based on individualized programs are conducted daily 
to improve reading and math skills. Program evaluation findings are 
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reported, incljiding an improveme^ in six reading and six math 
objectives for students who partKipated for the entire year, and 
a mastery of nearly 100 perceat of f'he instjructional objectives 
students were taught. Appended are' tables |with student performanc< 
. data from the Random H0)use Criterion Reading Test and the American 
Guidance Associates K6y Math Test. 
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131. ' Greeley, Michael. F. Diag nostic-Prescriptive Reading Services, 1975- 

76. Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office qf Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 18p. ED 142 627. 

The Diagnostic PrescripJTive'^eadlng Services Program was designed 
to increase reading ability of 134 second and third grade students 
in New York Citv. Students were referred to the program by teachers, -5. 
guidance counselors, and the program coordinator. Children were then 
■tested by the school psyGhologist and a prescriptive plan was imple- 
mented. ,,Th'e plan utilized special^instructdonalmaterials, home visits, 
family Counseling, referral^ to health and guidance agencies, and ■ 
■ " Individual and small group instruction. The pre and post test reading 
> , .scores- indicated that second and third graders improved theit scores 
two months and eight months respectively. A' 

132. ^^.reeley, Michael F. Teacher Self-Help Project. 1975-1976 School^ ^r.' 
Brooklyn: New York City Board' of Education, Office of Educationa^c 
Evaluation, 1976. 2Ap. ED 141 489. ,. 

• ■ ' ■ " ' 

A teacher education program was designeS' to 'improve the quality of 
instruction for loW income students in New York City. A major goal , 
of the program- was to increase student reading and English fluency . 
skills. • Teachers for the program were trained on college campuses. 
Each participating school- designed l.ts training program to suit its 
own educational needs .. Parent participation in the design of the 
program was solicited.. In addition to the teacher training aspect 
of the program, 150 students were provided with corrective reading 
services twice per week and 55 students participated in a small group 
English as a second language tutoring program. The objectives of the 
program were Improvement of reading achievement, language ability, 
and teacher instruction rating^s as defined by a seven point scale. 
The methods of evaluation of the program were : assessment of pre 
. and post reading and English language fluency test scores, direct 
observation of all aspects the program, interviews with school 
' personnel, and completion of ' que^^tionnaires bv principals who. rated 

teacher 'ance. The^ evaluation concluded that, of the 129 students 

tested, ^ ant showed significant growth in reading ability and- 
English W • Bilingual students had difficulty with language 
forms. 1:, incipals' ratings of teacher performance indicated that . 
teachers exhibited exceptional growth in diagnosis of learning 
disabilities, corrective instruction, use of instructional materials, 
procedures for pupil evaluation, methods of Individualizing instruction, 
and techniques of parent involvement. The principal evaluation^ 
questionnaire is Included in the appendix. 
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133, Griggs, Shirley A. Improving Instruction and Services for Socially 
♦ MaladluBted Children . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, June 1975. 16p. ED 137 473. \ 

A total of 1,922 pupils participated in this Title I Elementary 
Secondary Education Act Program, which was designed to improve the 
reading and/or mathematics skills of the students. The g/rogram 
.aimed to serve students in special schools or residential treatment 
centers in New York City who were in kindergarten through grade 12. > 
The majority of these students were enrolled in 18 special day schools 
■ for the emc5tionally disturbed, and the remaining students were en- \ 
rolled In seven cluster schoolsf located in residential and day treat- ' 
ment centers and psychiatric hospitals . The projefct established 
reading laboratories in 18 special schools, matheinatics laboratories 
. in four special schools, and special instruction in reading -.In seven 
cluster schools and treatment centers. The majority of objectives in 
both the reading component and the mathematics component, of the program 
were achieved . 



134. Griggs Shirley A. Program for Ad olescents (Male and Female) in 
Corrective Institutions-Ri kers Island . Brooklyn: New York City 
¥oard of Education, OfTTc'e of Educational Evaluation, June 1975. 
18p. ED 138 681. ' 

T]hiis .Droi ect J funded under Elementary Secondary Education Act Title I, 
was designed to improve the mathematics skills of 328 males and females 
serving prison sentence?^ or awaiting trial in the Rikers Island 
Penitentiary. For the male population exclusivelv, the project was 
designed to improve reading skills and English usage and comprehension. 
The project sunplemented the regular instrU'ctional program in 
mathematics and reading bv providing remediation and tutoring in 
these areas. The project established a mathematics laboratory In the 
women* s' prison, a reading laboratory, three classes in English as 
a second language, a cloth cutting and spreading class emphasizing 
^ — t-he application of reading and mathematics skills in a vocational 
V, area, and an educational guidance program in the men's prison. The 
^ inmates ranged in a^e from 16 to 21 years. Two of the evaluation 

obiectives were achieved at a significant level:, that is, as a result 
of participation In the reading and mathematics components of the 
oropram, the reading and mathematics scores of students shov.ied a 
■ significant difference between the real oost test score and the 
i anticipated oost test score. The evaluation objective dealing with 
improving- the language facility of students who participated in the 
English as a second language component of the program was achieved 
bv 64 percent of the participants, who either improved or received 
the highest possible rating' in the area of English speaking ability. 
Eiphty-five percent of the participants achieved success in the area 
of English comprehension. 



1.35, Gunther, Phyllis E. Basic Skills A fter School Pre-Kindergar ten Program , 
1975-1976 > Brooklvn: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 22p. ED 141 476. 

An after school pre-kindergar ten program sought to upgrade the reading 
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and math readiness, and develop English-as-a-second-language skills 
for 45 pre-kindergarten neighborhood children. Pupils wer-e selected 
for the program on the basis of family background information and 
pupils' inability to speak English because of recent arrival to the 
U.S.. The program activities were based upon the cognitive/affective 
approach. Pupil growth in social skills, physical abilities, intel- 
lectual ability, English fluency, self image, and parent involvement 
were assessed* A .screening test for learning disabilities, an 
intelligence test, teacher rating scale of pupils' attitudes, and 
interviews with school personnel and parents were used to. evaluate 
the program. The report concJ.uded that the program was successful 
increasing the social skills, physical abilities, and intellectual 
ability of the'A5 pupils. The program was also successful in develop- 
ing more positive self image and cultural awareness of the pupils, 
^nrent Involvement in school activities was Increased. The\^pr ograin 
fulfilled the goal of preparing children for kindergarten an^^^fTfst^ 
grade curricula. The Teacher Rating Scale On Pupils' Pride in 
Cultural Background instrument is included in the appendix. 

136. Gunther, Phyllis E. Reading Improv ement Through Marine Environment 

Exploratio n, 1975-1976 . B rooklvn : Niew ^ork City Board ol Educatio n , 

oTfTce of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 14p. ED 141 485. 

This New York City Umbrella Program far reading enr ichmeht^ was i'mple- 
mented in the context of the study of the. marine^ environment. It 
/ combined language arts and science study as applied to^ the study of 
this en"'i ronment . One hundred eighty-f ive pupils from seven fifth 
grade classes in four schools participated in the program.- Glasses' 
of students with the greatest need for reading improvement were 
selected by principals . who were recentive to the innovative program. 
The program objectives were: to determine whether pupils showed 
improvement in their ability to perceive relationships in science 
terminology and concepts enabling them to organize. and classify 
information according -to common characteristics and to determine 
whether nupilsS^nwed significant inprovenent in their ability to 
read and construct graphs, diagrams and tables. Pupils were pre aryd 
post tested using the Science Research Associates criterion-reference 
test called Probes . The evaluation indicated that all obj ec tives 
were attained except significant imnrovement in reading skills. The 
report concluded that the program proved that the gains in read ing 
comprehension skills of classifying, and distinguishing fact from 
fiction and opinion was attributed to the nualitv of the curriculum 
and program. 

137. Hedley, Carol vn N. Rea ding Pr ogram at Chil dren' s Art Carnival ; 
Septemb er 19 74- J une 1975. Brooklvn: New York City Board of Education 
(Trfice of Educational Evaluation, June 1975. 38p. ED 137 447. 

One hundred eight children ,in grades two to four (ages seven to 
ten), whose reading level was one to two years below grade level, 
participated in this program. The Creative Reading Program for the 
Children's Art Carnival, funded under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Title I, had as Its purpose the teaching of reading and 
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Other communication skills by using the aesthetic experience as the ' 
'foundation of reading-language instructioril. The Carnival provided 
an individualized reading progtam' which related ieach child's develop- 
mental pattern as it was revealed in art workshops to^- a reading plan 
especially designed for' the student. There wete thte>^ 12-week 
sessions in the Carnival.. The students met twice a week at the 
Carnival Center where a small/reading laboratory existed. These 
students met with the reading improvement t^aCher thxee times a week 
in their respective schools. At-^ these in-school reading laboratories, 
the children worked in small groups on r eading-.communication' skills in 
activitMs and study^ ses5?ions that wer.e based on the art experienced 
at the CHildren's Art Carnival. The Carnival program supplemented the 
regular school program by offering individualized one-to-one instruction 
which provided a choice of ways to le^rn reading. Findings indicated 
that the Carnival Program was successful. The children evidenced a 
great deal of personal and att:|,tud,inal affective development according 
to Psychological Center personnel.) They progressed in reading and 
linguistic achievement'' as measar ea\^or^t-he Prescriptive Reading Inventory 

13^. Heintz, Paul; High School Pee r Tutoring (Ho mework Helpers) Program ; 
School Year, 197 4-1975 > Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Rvaluatio^i^l975 . 32p. FD 137 451. 

The High School Homework Program^ was designed to provide eligible 
high school; students, grades 9 through 12, with intensive individual- 
ized remedi^ instruction "in reading^ tnatheiaatlcs , and language as 
well as assistance with daily homework assignments. The major 
objectives of the program were to l;ielp students who were two or more 
years retarded in .reading on mathematics improve their ability in 
these' ar^as of academit achievement, and to help students whose 
native language v/as not English improve their language and mathematics 
skills. Over 4,000 students participated in the program. They were 
all volunteers. The program trained and employed high school and 
college students to serve as peer tutors. The analysis of reading 
and math test scores yielded highly significant differences between 
predicted and post test gai-ris and actual post test gains' in language, 
and mathematics skills. The students who received tutoring in the 
program showed, on the average, an increment of two months of academic 
achievement for every month of pa rticipa tiDn in the progr am . - This . 
evaluation Indicates that the outstanding success df- the program can . 
be attributed to the following factors: an excellent orientation 
component, good program organization, tutorial strategies, material . 
used in the program, and staff interest ^ia students. 

139. Hennessy, James J. Bilingual-Bicultural Program at C.S. 77, 1975-76. 

Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
:^ Evaluation, 1976. 20p. ED 141 477. Pager copy not available. 

This report presented the final evaluation of a Bilingual -Bicu 1 tutal 
Program in a community school in the Bronx, grades one through six. 
The project was designed to increase the spoken English language 
comprehension of elementary school age children who were found to be 
below the 20th percentile on the Language Assessment Battery. - Ten 
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educational assistants worked closely with 168 target youngsters in 
activities that ranged from individualized instruction,, to small groun 
■ work, to testing, diagnosing , *and prescribing interventions. The 
primary goal- of these activities was to bring each participant to 
a higher level of competence in using and understanding English. 
The findings of the evaluation were that the major goal was not fully 
realized, in spite of very well coordinated, hipihly professional 
effort on the part of project staff members. Onlv 47.1 percent/(shor t 
of the 65 percent goal) of the students , participating in the project, 
gained the expected IQ percentile ranks needed to satisfy the. project 
objectives. The project was recommended for continuation, howevet* , 
with some modifications. 

140. Hennessy, James J. The Ethnic Heritage Learning Resource Center, 

197 5-197 6. Brooklyn: New York City Board of 'Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 15p. ED 142 634. 

The Ethnic Heritage Learning Center, designed to increase the reading ' 
'*rkllls of elementary students who are educationally and economically 
disad\/antaged, is described in thls*paper. The major goal of the 
, Center was to provide supplementary ^medial reading instruction. 
In addition to the 250 .students who #^re selected as a target group, 
the Center also served/zapproximately 1,000 students from other schools 
in the district who came to the Center for tv;o day workshops. Approxi- 
mately 60 students were serviced at the Center each day with the 
primary activities revolving around learning to read through the study 
of the Hispanic and African cultures. Four paraprof essionals assisted 
X the teaching staff in instructional act ivi ties v management activities ,^ 
and special enrichment activities in this multimedia, mU'lticultufal 
project.^^ Materials that emphasized the ethnic and cultural heritage 
of the biack and Puerto Rican students served by the Center, were 
developed. The major conclusion of this evaluation is that fhe Centers 
activities are effective in increasing the reading skills of the 
participants. It was recommended that the target population for the 
following year be set at '250-350 students who would visit the Center 
at least four times per month and that a measure o£ specific knowledge 
gained as a result of participation be developed and implemented. It 
was also suggested that a measure of English language proficiency be 
used as a pre arid post-measure for those participants who have a 
diagnosed weakness in this area. 

" ''^ t 4 " - ■ 

4;4$i, Herf', Audr.ey. Program for Institutionalized Children. Brooklyn: 

New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
August 1976.^ 95p. ED 142 682. 

i . ■ " ^ ' ^ , 

The Pr/gram for Institutionalized Children. in New York City provided 
readint and/or mathematics ^instruction for 62A Title I eligible pupils" 
in Q^ao^s one through twelve in 12 insti tuj;iohs for neglected, abused, 
or fr^wRcfUent children. The program operated for seven weeks with 
approximately 15 hours of instruction weekly. Small group instruction 
or individual tutoring was provided by 80 teachers assisted by 12 
paraprof essionals and three student aids under the supervision of 
eight teachers-in-charge . All students were given entry and mastery 
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tests^wLth standardized cr i ter Lon-ri.^Ceranced tests from the Croft 
reading system and/or from the Base mathematics system, The jnajor 
•evaluation objective of having 70 percent of the participants 
demonstrate mastery of at least two instructional objectives in reading 
and/or mathematics was achieved. In reading,^ 75 percent of the pupils 
achieved mastery of at least two objectives as a result of instruction. 
In mathematics, 86 percent of the pupils mastered at least two objectives 
as a resultf bf instruction. Sixty-eight percent of. the pupils demon-- 
^ strated mastery of more than 70 percent of the instructional , objectives 
they attempted in both subject areas. .• 

i , . y ' ' . ... 

142. H e r't , Audrey. Summer Progra m For Special School^ For Socially Mal - 
adjusted Children , Brooklyn: New York City Boar3 of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation. August 1975. 29p, ED 137 442,- . 

, - / 

This report is an evaluation of a Net/^ York City School District 
educational project' funded under ^Title 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The program was ^designed to serve 
,nl,640 chi Ldreq' attending special day schools psychiatric hospitals, 
and day and residerirt ial treatment centers for the socially tnalad- 
jus\ted and emo t ,i onally d isturbed in , klnde rgarten through twelfth .. 
graae* The purpose of the prDgrarn was to improve achievement in , 
readying and to provide meaningful socialization activities for 
thesi* children during the summer months » The major objective of 
the program was to help pupils achieve mastery of instructional 
objectives in' reading. The CROFT (Reading) criterion referenced 
tests were/used as- assessmeri't measures. The program was staffed 
by 178 teachers , and 46 paraprof essibnals under the supervision of . 
21 teachers- in-(>harge. Two assistant cG.ar^inators and a project ^ 
coordinator supervised the entire program. The participants were \^ : 
selected from twelve s[)ectal day schools :.for socially maladjusted - - 
or emoti(mally disturbed children, nine psychiatric hospital;^., > 
16 day and/or residential treatment cepters for eipotl-onali. 
capped children, and 30 clay and/or residential treatment cfenters 
for addicted children. These j|7 sites, locatutL- in alL^of the f ivev 
boroughs of New York City and four sites in ifpstate New- Yo^rk",; were 
clustered into 21 school organizations for the purp-ose of supers- 
vision ot the' instructional, program. An analysis of the data ^ 
indicated that 70 percent of the participants mastered at least one^ 
instructional objective and that they did benefit substantially 
from the program. 

143. Hicksy John S. i:a rly Identification Program . Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 
16p. ED 141 479. '\ 

This report is an evaluation of a selected New York City Umbrella 
program funded under a special grant from' the New York St^te Legisla- 
ture. The program, which served eighty children in two Brooklyn 
schools, focused on the early identification of learning problems 
and the remediation of these problems in first and second grade 
~* ■ children in each of these schools., Forty children selected from 
each school were given remedial work in. reading and mathematics. 
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Four educational assistants under the supervision of the reading 
specialists of each school comprised the staff. The specific 
evaluation o bjectives of, the program were that participants attending 
fifty percent or more of the scheduled program sessions show 
skills over the anticipated gain as measured by a comparision of pre 
and post-test scores using the historical regression formula. The 
Stanford Early, School Achievement Test II and tht; Metropolitan 
Achievement Test; were used to measure functioning in reading and in 
mathematics. An analysis of the data yielded mixed results with 
statistical significance only partly achieved. The results must be 
N^garded as tentative due to the short duration of the program 
(one semester), the use of two instruments instead of one, and the 
sma^ll sample sizes. Data summaries and a list of recommendat it^ns 
are included in the report. 



144. Hicks, John S. Individuali2;ed Instructional Program for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children Unable to Particwipate in Formal Educational Programs . 
(Title VI) School Year 1974-1975 . Evaluation Report . Brooklyn : 

New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
1975. 21p. ED 136 464. 

Presented is an evaluation of a program designed to provide individualized 
instruction for 28 seriously emotionally disturbed students in a residential 
psychiatric program in New York City. Findings are reported to indicate 
t^ 't the'program met its objectives in producing s^^gnif i cant growth in 
bo a reading and math achievement and additionally produced over 100 percent 
improvement in attendance. It is noted that efforts were made by the^ 
hospital team to keep and maintain contact with school programs out^id'e 
of the hospital to which the students would be returning. Listed re(:bni- 
mendations include that objectives in reading and^ math be defined in terms 
of the historical regression formy^las , that instruments used for data 
collection be improv^id, and that funding for the program be modified. 
Data forms are appended. 

145. Hicks, John. Lenox Hill Neighborhood Schoo l Camp Program ; School Ye^ 
1975-1976. Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 31p. I'.O 141 481. 

A four phase ^nvi r onmentnl sciences i-rogram was designed to serve 654 
students fr.om 23.^'different fifth grade classes from a Manhattan 
/.f;^^\community schob,^^4x^^ Phase one, a pre-camp educational program 

^::-^^n the classroom, was designed to introduce the participating classes 
,J,\V?^3i^b the concepts of en\^<XQnmental sciences which the children would 

bo studying while in camp. Pha^e"^ two was a four day camp experience 
in Connecticut. Phase three wtl^a series of projects and reports 
completed by th* children when*¥fley return-ed from camp, detailing 
their camp experiences. Phase four was an integration of the lessons 
learned by the camp experience into the iife of the children in New 
York City. The major program objectives were to s:ignif^icantlv increase 
the (^rhildren ' s knowledge of environmental science, change their attitudes 
f" about environmental concerns to more positive ones, help students utilize 
their knowledge in defining local environmental concerns, and to help 
students develop plans to improve their neighborhood environments. 
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The instruments used to evaluate the program objectives were a test 
of science knowledge constructed by the district scletice coordinator, 
the Attitude Development Through Outdoor Education Scale, and a follow- 
up questionnaire which was completed .by participating teachers. Cor- 
related T tests of the first two objectives indicated that the p(.)st- 
test scores were significantly higher than pre-test scores. Also, follow- 
up activities suggested that the students brought tli^ir experiences back 
to their neighborhood school districts and were more \)ware of the environ' 
mental concerns in which they lived. The report concluded that all 
three evaluation ol\jectives wert^ met and procUiced significant positive 
findings. The.'' instruments used in the evaluation are included in the 
appendix . 



146. Hicks, John S. T.E.A.T.H 



(Schoo l Yea r 1975 - 1976 ) . 
B o a r d of E chi c a t i on . 
KD 141. 491. 



Prog ram , English a s a Second Language 
rooklyn : New York City 
Of f ic e o f I'Uluca t iona L Eva iua t ion , 197 6. 22p , 



This re' port evaluaty^s n remedial rcMding and mathematics after school 
program ter 2? 7 third, lourth, i 1' t h , and sixth grade students who 
scored at Least one vear Ih> 1 ow c^>;[H'etc^d grade levels on New York C'lt;. 
standard L ti'sts. I'Ik^ program was a selected New York City Umbrella 
program fiifich-d under a gi'aut from the Ne\v/ York State legislature. 
The progr!^ also taught laiglish as a Second Language (ESL) to 82 
parents in the school community. BLiingual teachers from the par- 
ticipating eieinentarv s(:li(.)oL were sent into both community agent: ies 
and private homes where they held English language instruction classes 
for parents. The major objectives of the program were to help students 
in both the remedial ri^ading and mathematics program achieve^ ign if leant 
growth in their reading and ma t htMna t ic s skilis and to help ti partici- 
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47. Ho 1 I inshead, Merr i 1 1 T. Bilingual I nstruction in Reading and Mathematics 
"of Pregnant Non-Engl ish Speaking Students . Brooklyn: New York Cit^ 
hoard <>t Ed 11 eat ion, Office' of Ixlucat i onal Evaluation, dune 1975. 
2 3p. !■;}) 157 4 SO. 

This is an eva lua t i on • r epor t ot a New York City school district 
educational project funded under Title I of the Elementary- and Sceondarv 
Education Act of 1965. The program was designed to provide bilingual 
instruction to pregnant school -age girls wlio were two or more years 
below grade level in reading and mat lu.ma t i c s . It was also designed for 
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students who were deficient in their ability to speak and understand 
English. Approximately 40 Spanish-speaking students, aged 13 to 19, 
were enrolled in the program; however, due to poot attendance and 
a high rate of attrition, there were only 20 students^on register 
at any particular time. A bilingual teacher and an educational 
assistant conducted the program of individualized instruction under 
the supervision of the school ' principal . Achievement data are 
presented for reading and mathematics. A historical regression 
analysis was used to compare actual posttest scorr-s v th anticipated 
post test scores. Although this method of data an.i ! s did not reveal 
statistically signif 1 cant- gains in reading and mathematics, it did 
sh(n^7 Lhat students gained over one month in both reading and matbe- 
matics for each month of the treatment period. Students made statis-- . 
ticallv significant gains in Spanish vocabularv and comprehension-.*, /'* 
Tbo program t^biecti^s wtTe met for those students who participated 
in Lht' program. 

i 

llo 1 I i nshcad , Merr il 1 T . ^lL^2^'tjiggJ--JiL'lgil^^^ Em otional ly Distu rbed , 
, Language and P ere: ep tual lv Impai re d Chi 1 d i - a (Title VI) Evalua tion \^ 
P ep^iod (December "l974-Juue 1975) ^Kvfi ' • at: i Re port . Brooklyn: 
'^jcjJ jYork CitsnSoard of Education, Off Educational Evaluation, > 

1191%: 24p\ ^ T,fy 136 490. 
■ " ■> ■ : ■ ■ ;v- ■ , 

'Evciluated was a program designed to make an early diagnosis of the 
emotional problems and lecirning disabilities of 40 preschool cLldren, 
^and to furnisli educational interventions so that these problems 
migh't.,be ameliorated before the children,' entered formal schooling. 
The program centered a round . speech and language, perceptual-motor 
activities, and adjustment to peers and adults. Evaluation objectives 
focused on improvement of 50 percent of the participants in are^s 
of language, perceptual-motor development, social and emotional be- 
havior, and attitudes toward and relationships with adults in the 
educational setting. Pre- and post-test data revealed that: statistically 
significant differences In the direction of gains and improvement 
were obtained. There was also close agreement between stnil members 
t:hat over 75 percent of Che cliLldren had improved moderat- ly or markedly 
in attitudt\s toward, and r rlat i (Unships with adults.' Among appended 
materials are stacistical data and a sample form used to collect 
ratings of improvement. 

Hopkins, 1' 1 1 oni as E . :[iJLa£l i_i_c' s_E xp r ession System R eading Center , 

Eva LuaM^ai J^e^i^cl__197_5^^6 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of 

EdiuTa Trffice of Educational Evaluation, 1 976. 16n. El) 142 636. 

This paper describes tlie Cranhics Expression System Reading Center 
Program, which provided students wit:h limited learning motivation and 
with below norm achievement in reading, as well as those students 
reading on and above i^'^^cide level with t^he .opportunity to use the 
eojiipaet record ing s tudia^' equ Lpment in the production of television 
■ s'^iows. ITie purpose of this program was to improve : student motivation 
and ^ interest , and to provide i nd iv idua 1 i zatlcMi of diagnostic tech- 
nique^ and learning activities through increased acquis iti(m of, and 
achli^ement in, basic skills and reading comprehension. i'h^e students 
worked individually or in small grotips under the direct supervision 
oi a toa(T\er, thev v;ere involved in a wide variety of activities 



associated with production of a graphic expression system audiotape, 
videotape, etc. The instrument used to collect achievement information 
was teacher-made knd criterion-referenced. Findings indicated that there 
were 68 participating seventh graders, and 29 participating eighth graders 
Only 57.3 percent of the seventh grade students attained a passing score 
in the criterion~-ref erencecl test. The evaluation objective specified 
that at least 60 percent attain the passing sWre. Seventv-two percent 
of the eighth grade students attained a passing score on the teacher- 
made criterion-referenced test. The criterion that at least 60 percent 
should attain the passing score was achieved bv this group. The major 
problem affect ing this program's functioning, was the unavailabili i 
of the specific equiprnt-nt which 'formed the essential hardware of the 
program. - 



John Jay High School J3^i, 1 i ngual' Education i^ro gram. 1974'-J.9 75. Brooklyn : 
New York Citv Board of l.Jucation, Office cTF" Education a •E.V |i u a t i o n , 




27p. F'^ 69-' . 

This rej-M't; i an luation of a New York City educa- 
tional prujtM' ^unJvM- I'itle VU of the Elementarv^nd Secondary 
Education Art . ^. The major ^^^.\\ o"^ the program was to ensure 
(^rai and written .aiidenf master\' of S|)anish and English. One hundred 
twentv-five ninth-gradt' students, 100 Spanish-dominant- and 25 Engllsiir- 
dominant, participated in the program. instruction, supervision, and^^ 
guidance were provided by a director , ^ four bilingual teachers, five^^^ 
educational assistants, two f ami Iv ,ass is tant s , and sec ret ary . , §^r^]gj^;^ 
students rece i ved . h i 1 i ngua .1 instruction in most'^hirgh school ' cur'riculum " 
areas: ^lnguago arts, social studies, science mathemat ics , aesthetics; 
phvsical education and crafts. Two specific evaluation objectives of 
tlie program were tc^ det(>rmirie whether Spanish-dominant students would 
demonstrate statisticallv sipjiifirant improvement in oral English, in 
EngUsh skills, in their abiiatv/to read their^ -nat ive language, 
and^n mathi at ics ; and tc> determine whether English-dominant students 
wouiS demop^scrate statisticallv significant improvement in oral English, 
in English iangvnige skills, in their ahilitv to read their .nativ^c 
language, in mathematics and to determine whether Engl ish--domi nant 
students voi. iJ demonstrate statisticallv significant improvement in the' 
ability t sneak Spanish. An inf^trument specific to each objective 
was admii siei-ed in pre uul post test situations, and the scores were 
ana I v ::e(l . Tlie Sp- ni i sh-dcM" i nant students demons tra ted statistically 
significant growth in the use o|,. oral Eng M ;h, English language skills, 
reading in Spanish, and ma t hen|,^^cs . Engl Lsh-domi naut students demon- 
strated growth in the use of oral Spanisii, although the-gaiiis were not 
statisticallv significant. The program wa.s ^ s>ticcessful in meeting its 
oh i c^c t ives . - ^ ■•^ 



Kahn, Paul. V.p} l_eg_e Bound Program , 1 915-1^) . Brook Ivn: New York City. 
Board c^f Ediu ation, Offic^e of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 55p . 
EI) 142 6^)1 . 

The Colle^'.e Bound Program was designed to help educationally disad- 
vantaged and 1 i nguist ic:al)v isolati'd ninth to tweltli grade pupils 
•improve their skills in reading and mathematics. Students wer e expose'cl 
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to 40 minutes of daily instruction, five days per week, for a full year 
in both subject areas. Each day's exposure was remedial in orientation 
and served to supplement regular or tax-lew teaching. Instruction for 
all pupils was individualized, utilizing either standardized achievement 
or criterion-referenced instruments for diagnosis arid evaluation. 
Instructional prescriptions to correct deficits were either commerical 
or teacher-prepared. Major findings of the program evaluation were: 
(1) students in grades nine through twelve showed highly significant 
gains in both reading and mathematics, and (2) the bilingual students 
who wore administered the criterion-referenced tests failed to realize 
f:he criterion level of masterv of at least five instructional objectives- 
in both reading and mathematics. Among the factors that may have been - 
contributed to the posit Lve results of the program may be the use of 
Individualized instruction as .the chief teaciiing method, and the use 
(W" a d iagnos t Lc-p resc r Lp t; L ve approach. 
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152. Kahn, Paul. Handicapped Children Comj)onent : Remedial Services, Non - 
Public Schools. School Year ' 197 4 -1975 . Brooklyn: N-ew York City Board 
of Education, Office of F-.duca t iona I Evaluation, 1975. 23p. . ED 14] 442. 
Paper copv not avai.lable. 

A project was organized to meet tlie special needs of youngsters who 
exhibit a wide diversitv of deficits that included mental retardation, 
brain damage, emotional disturbance, learning disability , .apd deafness. 
. The purpose of the project was to improve the reading and language J^kills 
of eligible pupils. Three hundred exceptional ^pupils from fifteen no,n- 
public 'j^chools pa r t itvi pa t ed in the program. Pupils wete. selected for*, 
the program on tho basis of residential area ajl'd/^^educat ional disadvan- 
tagement. Reading was taught, to individual pupi^B. -either developmental ly 
or remedial ly \vfi. th emphasis on readiness, word a%t!aciK ,. and comprehension, 
skills. Speech theranv was c 1 inic^al 1 v-oriented to ' of f set Individual^ 
speech problems and related language difficulties. ThiS; ari component 
focused on a creative and motivational' approach ^^to meet' reading and 
communication defects. Psychological and social work serviced- V^^ere ^ . 
designed to promo t e , op t ima 1 adjustment in order to make language 
instruction more meaningful. The Peabodv Individual Achievement Test 
and Photo Articulation .Test were used to assess reading improvement. 
The report concluded that: a mean gain of ^ 11.5 months was attained bv 
the pupils in nine months. The self concept and art -related question- 
nn i foriiis are included in tho append!: 

V 

153, Kahn, Paul. , Homjriv^rlv H e i }:> e r ( x^mponen t . Eva 3 u a t i o n I ^ e r i od S c h o o 1 

• Yea r 19 74-75 , Brooklvn: New York C i tv Board of Education, Office 
of luUicat ional Evaluation, 197j. I7p, EI) 141 44.1. Paper copv not 
ava liable. 

Homework Helpers was a program funded under the Elementary Secondary 
iulu(^atLon Act, Title I in nine non-public schools with disadvantaged 
youngsters. The two purposes of the program were to improve the 
competency of the students in reading and mathemat i cs sk i 11 s , and 
incJrease student motivation and interest by developing positive"^ 
attWudes toward sc^l f and school. Two hundred sixty students in grades 
two through eight were recommended bv Title I specialists in consultation 
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wlth principals, teachers, parents and pupils to receive additional 
help in reading and mathematics. The project was conducted after 
school hours, two hours daily, four days per week. High school tutors 
were instructed to encourage pupil self-confidence and to provide 
a warm climate in which the students could perform freely. A student 
questionnaire consisting of twelve items explored attitudes toward 
school, self, tutors, reading, and mathematics. The questionnaire 
was given to the students twice as a prc-and post-evaluation. The 
results indicated that the students demonstrated considerable improve- 
ments in attitude toward self and school by the end of the program. 
The students reading? and mathemat X c s s ic 1, lis improved and were reflected 
in .higher grade levels in those subjects. . <A copy of the questionnaire 
used in the program evalua t ion is included In the appendix . 

154. Kastner, Sheldon. Parent Cooperatively Nur'^serv Program; School Year 
1975-76 . Brooklyn: New York Citv Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 12p. ED 142 632. 

This report evaluates a nursery program for pre- kindergarten pupils 
in New York City. The program emphasized orai language, sensory 
motor coordination, concoptual training and the development of a 
.strong self concept. fiift.een pupils participated in the program. 
An intake diagnosis v;as used to htilp specify areas of deficit which 
needed attention. Pi^l^ents of pupils;, "volunteer parent cooper ators" , 
worked in the classroom and in the learning centers on a rotating 
basis under the direction of tlie teacher. An educational assistant 
worked with, the pupils ind iv idual Iv and in small groups. A family 
worker consul t ecf w i th -pa rent s of the pupils enrolled in the program. 
Pupils were tested at the beginning and the end of the program to 
assess the improved cognitive functioning as measured by the Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts. This^ evaluation concluded that eleven of the fifteea 
pupils showeil a gain in c:ogritlvo functioning in their post test 
performance scores. Additionally, narents participating in a workshop 
program showeci increased knowledge of clrild development as measured bv 
an observational inventorv. The cliild development rating scale and the 
parent observaticm form iira appended to tlils report.. 

155. irastner, Sheldon B. Remcd i a 1 Ma t hemat ics Skills^^rog ran for Optional 
A^si^nnent !'n|Mls;- <^^il£iLLJ'' ^l^^il i ^iL"^ ^J!Z ^ • Brooklyn: New York City 
Board of luhication, orfico of Educational Evaluat: ion , 1975. 20p . 

ED 137 477, ■ ^ 

' This report is an evaluation of a Nciw York City scliool district 

educational project funded under Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965. The major objective of the program was to increase student 
competency in math computational skills. Approximately 3,000 high 
school students in grades 9 through 11 from 32 high schools were selected 
as participants. Class size was reduced to 15 students to allow 
for llxdividual i zed Instruction. Math labs equipped with calculators, 
printing calculators and programmable^ calculators were, .available for 
student use. Their use was designed to interest studerits in math and 
to make students fan^iliar with these machines since they are often 
useLiTln business and might increase students' employment opportunities. 
ThdHprogram was staffed by a project coordinator, teacher- trainers , 
teafchers , and teacher-aides, Tlie Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 
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Computational Sub-Test was administered as a pretest and as a post- 
test. A historical regression analysis of the achievement test data 
revealed statistically significant differences in the scores. Program 
participants, on the average , made one year gains in actual achievement 
. beyond that which was predicted on the basis of their previous history 

of achievement. ^ , 

156. Kastner, Sheldon. Skfri, > ,ale> Fe a ler , and Fur . Brooklyn: New 

York City Board of Edizc^ioi, Offic^of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 
6p. ED 141 486. 

The' "skin, scale, feather, fur" ogram was designed to provide 

children in the New York City , M'^ .chools with knowledge about 
various animal species and their : Lace in the animal ^SiSiik Teacher 
and paraprofessional staff along with the Staten Is land Zo^ Personne 1 
developed activities and mstruccea children ac the zoo. They also 
inducted exploratory learning activities at schools. The primary 
objective of the program wa^ to determine whether, as a result of 
participation in the program, 70 percent of the pupils would get 60 
percent of the questions correct on a test measuring knowledge about: 
^various animal species. Five hundred pupils in grades three through 
^ nine participated in the program. Data was collected for students in 
grades two through four. A program developed instrument measuring 
knowledge about various animal species was administered after the 
children had been exposed to the program. The findings of the report 
indicated that 98 percent^of the pupils in grades two, three, and four 
(512 out of > 519) received test scores above 60 percent. 

L 157. Kaye, Mildred. College 'D iscov er y and' Development Program; School 

Year 1974-1975. Brooklyn: ^ New York City Board of Education, Office 
^^Educ'aFional Evaluation, 1975.' 42p. ED 133 917. 

Funded under Title I of the Elementarv and Secondary Education Act, 
the College Discovery and Development Program is a cooperative program 
developed and offered by the City University of New York and the Board 
of Education of New York City. This program provides remediation in 
reading and math to approximately 830 sophomores, juniors and seniors 
who are economically disadvantaged in three New York City high schools. 
Statistically significant results were found in both the reading and 
math components. Students were scheduled for intensive small group 
' (8 to 10 students) individualized assistance in reading and math. Each 
canter was staffed with three counselors, three educational assistants . 
and one coordinator. Seventeen remedial reading and/or remedial math 
teachers staffed the program. There was one Project Coordinator who 
coordinated the program city wide. 



158. Kelly, Lenore. S unroer High Schoo l Remediation Program . Brooklvn: 
New York City Board of Education~Of f ice of Educational Eval^uatien, 
August 1976.. 33p. ED 142 663. 

The Summer High School Remediation Program was designed to j^ovide 
reme.dial instructjLon for eleventh and twelfth grade pupils who were 
two or more years below grade level in reading and/or mathematics. 
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Instruction was provided during the d'ay at four high schools and, in a^^"Jtion, 
one of the schools conducted an evening session. All participants attended 
a dally 90 minute period of individualized instruction for a total of 29 
sessions. All participants were '^admin istered a criterion referenced test 
(CRT) developed by SRA on a^ pre/post test basis. As a result of beinf in 
the remediaticm program, pupils wprp pvpected to demonstrate rr.aetcry of 
at least two instructional objectives, in reading and/or mathematics. 
The analysis of pre/post test scores of 807 students in reading and 229 
in mathematics showed improvement in skills and fullfillment of program 
objectives. The use of the criterion referenced test as a diagnostic tool 
and a highly individualized instructional approach were found in all 
schools. 



159. Kelly, Eleanor A, Title I Eng lis h as a Secon d Language Program . 
Non-Public School s Program ; School" Year 1974-19 75. Brooklyn : New 
York Citv Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 
34p. ED 139 897. 

The ^purpose of this program was to provide instruction in the English 
language with emphasis on oral luiglish to eligible non-English speaking 
pupils enrolled in Title f non-public schools. The major objective 
of the program was to enabJe the pupils to achieve competency and fluency 
in the use of the English language and to assist them in attaining an 
achievement level appropriate for their grade level placement. This was 
accomplished by providing the students with experiences in language 
within functional settings through an audiolingual methods Instruction 
was conducted in small groups of from four to eight fo/ a period of forty 
to sixtv rainutes for^ two to five davs a week. Varied learning materials 
were used. A total of 3,808 pupils from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade participated. An analysis of pre and post test scores 
revealed that all grades made gains of from almost five -to seven months 
with the exception of grades ten, eleven, and twelve which had a gain 
of one vear and one month. There appeared to be no significant difference 
among treatments where there was a combination of English as a Second 
Language and/or speech or guidance, or when the treatment was only 
English as a Second Language. The fact that there were no significant 
differences in improvement among treatments suggested that the suppor- 
tive services mav have been helpful to those pupils who otherwise may 
not havbv^func tioned as well in the iuiglish as a Second Language class- 
room. V 

160. Kohn, Martin. Diagnostic and Prescriptive Program in Reading and 
Mathemat ics for 300 T itle I Eligible Han dicapped Pupils. Brooklyn: 
New York Citv Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
June 1975. 27p. ^H) 138 662. 

The purpose of this Elementary Secondarv Education Act Title 1 program 
was to provide supplementary remedial instruction in reading and 
1? arithmetic to handicapped pupils. One hundred forty-eight emotionally 
handicapped-neurologi ca 1 ly impaired ^ and 138" Severely learning disabled 
Title 1 eligible handicapped children were selected for participation. J 
Since the children were attending non-graded classes, ages ranged from 
six to 14 years. Eighty-four percent of the students were boys. All of 
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the participating children were performing poorly in school. 
■ — Supplementary remedial instruction \was provided individually and/or 
in small groups two or more times a week by a Title I teacher assigned 
to the school. . The program model was diagnostic-prescriptive. The 
evaluation found that improvement in ability to read,, as measured by 
the difference between predicted post-test scores and actual post- 
test scores, was fo^r and one-half months; in arithmetic, the gain 
/ was seven months. An explanation for these outstanding gains was the 
. diagnostic-prescriptive approach which was used to provide each child 
with the kind of remediation best suited to his needs. 

161. Laudor, Charles R. Bridge to Sch ool P rogram: S chool Year 1974-1975 . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975. 15p. ED 137 A67. 

This report is an evaluation of a New York City school district 
educational project funded under Title I of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965. The program was designed to supplement 
an ongoing early childhood readiness program and to provide individu- 
alized instruction in readinc: and math to a selecf qtoud of learning 
disabled ,t;hlJ-aren between the ages of five and seven. In total 15A 
children participated in the program. The instruction, under the 
-supervision of a teacher-coordinator, ifivolved seven specially selected 
teacliers, trained in learning disabilities and special education, 
utilizing a combination of teacher-created and commercial learning 
materials at 16 designated sites which included hospital votk artej^ 
and clinics as well as special classrooms within schools. Using th^ 
"Psychoeducational Evaluation of the Pre-School Child" (Jedrysek, 
Klapper, Pope and Wortis) as an evaluation instrument, the evaluation 
attempted to determine whether improvement of the children in various 
developmental areas would show a statistically significant difference 
between pre and post test scores. These areas included physical 
■ ■ functioning and sensory status; perceptual functioning; competence 
in learning for short term retention.; language competence; and 
cognitive functioning. The test results were statistically significant, 
indicating the success of the program. 

162. Leaf, Jeanette B. Project Mini-Teachers, 197 5- 1976 Academic Year . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 40p . ED 142 641. . ^3.^ 

Elementary school students who were recent immigrants for Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Greece, Italy, Hong Kong and Israel participated in this after 
school program. The goal of the program was to increase student pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and speaking English.; Ninety-seven 
students from two elementary schools were selec'feed'-on the basis of 
counselor or teacher recommendation. Non-English speaking applicants 
were given priority for acceptance into the program. The program provided 
for tutoring by high school seniors, verbal and written exercises and 
games and study materials developed for the students. Achievement 
tests in reading were administered to the students on a pre and post test 
basis. Personal data forms and questionnaires were administered to 
tutors, students, and parents. The results of this program evaluation 
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shows that students improved skills in reading, writing, listening, 
and speajcing. No differences were found between pre and post test 
scores for tutors. An appendix inqludes copies of questionnaires 
administered to all participants . 



163. Leaf, Jeanette R. ^utoring: Walk and^ Talk Program. 1975-1976 

Academic Year . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office 
of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 33p. ED l4l 492. 

:This report evaluated the seventh year of an after school , tutoring : 
••'/program designed to provide extra instruction to students who were 
recent . Immigrants to New York City or who came from bilingual "homes . 
The primary objective of. the program was the improvement of the stu- 
dents' basic skills, namely reading, communications, and mathematics. ..y, 
One hundred seventy-six students from grades one to six were enrolled 
in the program. The majority of the students came from Chinese or 
Spanish speaking homes. Students were selected for participation in 
the program on the basis of teacher-counselor recommendation and 
academic need. Students were divided into five bilingual and basic 
skills groups and received intensive and individualized instruction 
six to ten hours weekly from teachers, educational assistants and high 
school students who served as tutors. The Stanford Achievement Tests 
were administered to every student on a pre and post test basis. 
Questionnaires were administered to all partic'ipants in the program. 
Statistical analyses illustrated significant differences between tVfe 
pre and post-test results in reading, mathematics, and communications 
skills. The report concluded that in every instance, the grade 
equivalent increase was equal to or in excess of the six-month duration 
of the program being evaluated. The appendix contains the nuestion- 
naires which were developed and administered by the program coordinator 
to the students, educational assistants, and teachers. 



164. Lechowicz, Joseph S. The Child Ce ntered Reading Program; Evaluation 
Per i od September ],975 t o June 1976. Brooklyn: New York City Boatd of 
Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, June 1976. 20p. ED l4l 478. 

This report evaluated the Child Centered Reading Program which was 
designed to develop and improve reading ability, behavioral attitudes, 
and self image of the 2,000 inner city elementary students participating 
in the program. The program was administered by a coordinator, four 
reading teachers and two educational assistants. The activities 
included introduc^tion of the lesson by the teacher, workbook activity, 
reading from the reader either individually or in small groups, and 
testing at the conclusion of each book. Recreational activities were 
Vl'so an integral part of the program. Seven hundred thirty-eight 
kindergarteners, 521 first graders, 355 second gradeifs, and 313 third 
graders from six Queens public schools participated in the program. The 
evaluation of the program was to determine whether the reading grades 
of the students showed a statistically significant difference between 
pre-test and post-test scores. Also, the self image of the program 
participants was assessed by the Teacher * s Evaluation of a Child's 
Self-image Rating Scale at the beginning and end of the program. The 
summary of the evaluation findings indicated that kindergarten and first 
'graders improved their reading ability as prescribed in the program ob- ^ 
lective. Sixty-four percent of the second graders achieved on or above 
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reading grade levels as measured by post-test. However, third grade 
test results failed to show anticipated gains in reading grades. The 
results of the self image scale indicated that 97 percent of the 
participating students maintained or improved their self image^,:^*3tings 
with 82 percent shov/ing outright improved ratings. The self imafee 
scale is included in the appendix* 

165. Lechowicz, Joseph S. P erceptual Conditioning for Decoding , 1975-197^^. 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 20p. ED Ul 482. 

The Perceptual Conditioning for Decoding Program, funded under a special 
grant from the New York State Legislature, was designed for the' teaching 
of decoding as the first . phase in learning to read to 1,900 kindergarten 
tlirough third grade students in eleven schools in Queens County, New 
York. For those target students not knowing the alphabet, a preliminary 
Alphabet Identification phase was used ,to train thopm in alphabet letter 
naming. Classes included in the program were those with students of 
relatively low reading scores. The remedial component of the program 
included additional decoding skill training. The main screening meusure 
was the Word Analysis sub-test of the Hurrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty. The program was staffed bv a part-time coor dina tor , ■ one 
full-time auxiliarv trainer, one part-time teacher trainer, and sixteen 
part-time, educational assistants. Specific evaluatioVi objectives 
of ^the .program^ were: (1) that 90 percent of the participants would 
identify. 100 percent of a random list of the entire alphabet correctly; 
(2) that, -the .decoding ability of participants in the fir^t, second, 
and third grades would show a ^stat is t ic al ly significant difference 
between the:i.r real and ant ipated post-test scores; (3) that those 
participants in the remedial component^'woul^d show^ a statistically • 
significant difference between tbeir real and anticipated pos.-test 
.scores; and, ^ (4) that the program would parallel the program proposal. 
The first evaluation objective was accomplished by 91-95 percent of 
the participants. The second evaluation objective showed statistically 
significant results. Although the third evaluation objective, which v-v 
dealt with the remedial component, produced mixed results, partici- 
■. pants did make gains in their decoding skills. Program implementation 
paralleled the program proposal. ^ the basis of the program evaluation, 
It was recommended that the program be recycled. Tabled data are.-* ^ 
included in this report. ' ^ . 



166. Lechowicz, Joseph S. Pr ogram for Male an d Female Adoleyents and Young 
Adults Incarcera ted in a Cor rectio nal Fa ci llcty on Rikeiy Island . 
Brooklyn: "N^-x;'». York City Board of T^ducaTlon, Office of T.ducational 
Kvaluation, 1^75. 28p. ED .138 696.- Paper copv not available. 



This, six -week summer program assisted 245 young people, 151 men and 
94 women, who were incarcerated at Rikers Island. It was designed 
to maintain and/or improve their basic reading and mathematics skills. 
In addition, guidance support services were extended for the six 
week summer program so tiiat positive attitudes ^oward academic achieve- 
ment could be reinforced. The basic instructional plan included^' 
minimum of one hour of intensive small group and individualized 
instruction in riding and mathemati'cs interspersed with activities 
in arts and /or crafts for a three and one half hour school day. 
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The students were grouped in ungraded classes with a teacher-^pupil 
ratio of 1:14, The CROFT (Reading) and B5iSE (Math) criterion referenced 
tests were administered to determine student entry level skills and 
mastery of skill objectives. ^S^j^LS^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 81.6 percent, 
of the students miastered at ;^ffl™^^^^tructional objectijj^ in which ^ 
. they h^4--^"*^^iyj|iE^^ T?^e data presented/teinforced the 

t confenln.on o f >m^hy ^ t e S^^&^Sf^^^^ ^ six-week program was tpo short for 
"."^ the mastery te^h^hlrjg^ Sihce the skills of many studen^ts ^ 

were net known toT^e;^^ a great deal of instructional time had 

, to W spent ^pre^te^tirig or ^i^nosing student deficiencies. 

, ^ ^ , V' ■ A 

167. Lesser, Saal D. ; Mishken^ Mark, Central ESEA Tit le X%^e»edial Services 
for l^li^ible Nonpublic School Pupils: Clinic"al and Gu\^ ance Services^, 
Sghoo l Year 1975-1976. Brooklyn: New York City Board^^ 
'Office"^ of Educational Evaluation, 1976.^ 44p. ED 137 46t^ Paper copy 
not available. . ^ ^ 

The purpose of the clinical and guidance services component of the 
Central Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I Remedial Services 
for Eligible Non^J^ic School P.upils Program was to enhance the behavior 
of children in relation to sp^cif'ic instructional skills areas. The^ 
component included students who v6re diagno^sed as needing Various kinds 
of remedial assistance in two areasf (1) ■ achi^evement , and <2) behavior 
hampering. school achievement, The achievement or skill development 
areas included reading, math and English as a second language. Approx- 
imately 6,962 students from 173 sc^hools participated in the program. 
The pupils, their parents, teachei/fc, Title T remedial teachers and 
Personnel from the Clinic al GuidaTat^^ ^erv ice were involved .in -the 
improvement effort. Students were Tncluded in the evaluation if they 
had designated pre and post scores in at least one skill area, and on 
the [s-ihavior Rating Scale (BRS) . The f ir st ^ ob j ec tive . dealing with^ 
•the improvement in achievement aLLrihutab'le feO ^^^^^^iSi^ 
was. mcL for reading and math, and somewha^J^.ss ' $0^™ 
la^uage. The second objective, imprbvemertt l^yS^ffipE^^pas bath 
statist i(:al]v and pract ically signi E icai)t . ' TlieCt^'V^ dealing 
wi th the ai'tual performance of tiie program, was \Ac3cesf u\ry. me t . 

168. Lesser, Saal 1).' [innroVlng Bilidgual I nf raction and Se.rvi^'es Ar^_,.^£^^MjL 
Schools. Brooklyn: New Yorl< C i tv-'!?oard^ofNji^.duca^ Of f ce^rf" 

Fduc^rtTona 1 KvaluaLion, June 1975. 37p. ED 1 39 893. 

A program was designed to provide individualized intensive remedial 
reading services in both Knglisli and Spanish, home a;nd community ^ .. 

articulation, and bil ingual guidance services to Spa^nish surnam|^ pupils. 
The program was funded under the Elementary Secondary Education Act 
Title I. One thousand one hundred and forty--nine • pupils from, special 
schools participated in the program. Cliildren from psychiatric hospitals 
and residential treatment ceiffers who were fclas s if i<^d as socially mal- 
adjusted and emptionally disturbed were included in the program. 
Additionally , pupils from schools for the deaf, language and hearing 
impaired, and occupational training centers for mentally retarded 
adolescents were included. One of the program's selection criterion- 
was two or more years retardation in reading English and/or Spanish. 




/ .■ -IBecause of the speci|l nature of the student population served by this 
^^program, supportive guidance services were an integral part of the 
instructional program* The students * acliievem , at was assessed by 
appropriate levels of standardized reading tests administered ^n a 
pre and post basis. The report /concluded that the reading grades of^ 
bilingual students improved from pre to post tests. ^ Aliso, the use- , ^ 
of bilingual staff and ;the individualized instruction in Spanish • 
appeared to have had a significant effect on the pupils ability to ] 
learn. An appendix is irigluded which contains forms used for data - 
collection. .V/ 

/ - 

J 169. Levy, Marguerite F. Individualized Instruction for Handicapped 
Students in Speci a l School s (Part C). School Year 1975-1976. 
Evaluat ion Report . Brooklyn: Nev; York' City Board of ' Ediica t ion , 
Office of Educatiional Evaluation, 1976. 36p. KD 136 A63. 

^ F^resented^- is an evaluation of a program providing mentally retarded 
students in two occupational training centers, who were two or more 
vears retarded in reading and/or mathematics with individual or small- 
group instrih Lion supplementing the basic program. It is noted that 
110 participants were given over two hours a week instructional time 
by paraprof essionals and teachers. An additional obiective of the 
program is reported to have b^en providing for the training of para- 
p,ro f essionals , workshops fo^ paraprof essionals and teachers, and 
development ,of behavioral objectives and innovative teaching methods. 
Among findings list,ed are/ that all program objectives were met and 
that the program ^proved, ef f ec t ive in meeting the needs of this 
■ population of students for individualized instruction. Recommendations 
include that the program be continued, that procedures be flexible 
to allow experimentation,, and that time be allotted for informal 
discussions. Appended items include a pupil profile, progress report, 
and t abulia ted data. . \ 



1 70 • Lod a t a , Franc is J . hp Evaluation of Outreach Program fpr Disadvantaged 
Mentally Re tarded Chi ldren. 1974- 1975 Sc hool Year, Ev aluation Re port . 
Func tion No. 09-56607. Brooklvn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of EducatTon Evaluation, 1975. 13p. ED 136 A61. 

■ I^resented is an evaluation of a program serving 373 disadvantaged 
mentally retarded children in New York Citv to provide services in 
^ the areas of health, physiical and emotional edjucat ion ,and social and 
recreational needs. Reported ire findings indicating that 94 percent 
of the subjects had 60 percent or more' of their unmet needs satisfied 
and that' 63 percent of the Subjects had 100 percent of their current 
unmet needs satisfied. Recornmendations listed included that the 
program be continued 'for 1975-76 , that the program be expanded to 
all school districts in New York City, and that the program be funded 
throughout the summer. 

171. Lodata ,/ Franc is J. jigJ^lB^LiL^jL-/"^'^^ ^^^^ ^^-^ Eligible . Nonpublic School 
Pupils/ Clini cal and Guidance .Componen t School Year ' 1974-1975 > 
Broot^^yn : NewYork City Board of Education, Office of Educatioi^ 
• revaluation, 1975. 22p. ED 135.927.. 
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This paper reports on the c linlcal' 'and guidance component of a program 
designed to meet the needs of nan-public school children in a Nev 
York City School Di3trict for the 1974-75 school year. In all^ a 
' total of 8#398 students from the non-public schools participated in 
• the program. The evaluation of this program included: (a) ^.v^.aQhieve- 
ment measures in the instructional components of the prograji^^feisective 
reading, corrective mathematical^ , and English as a second lanmi^^ j 
(b) improvement of in-school biehaviors, and (c) k decrease the 
basic problems which prompted the clinical and guidan§'!^ referral- 
In general, the program was successful insofar as the evaluation 
object ives , were met. The behavior of the pupils in the prograin im- 
proved significantly according to the referring teachers. 

172. Lohman, Maurice A. Bilingu-al Pupil. Services; School Yeai* 1974-1975. 
Brooklyn: New York City. Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975. JiOp. ED 135 921. 

t 

tViIs report contains a description and evaluation of the Bilingual 
Pupil Services Program, operated by the New York City Board of Education 
Office of BiMngual Education, i'he basic goal of the program was to 
improve the reading and mathematics abilities of Hispanic non~English 
speaking pupils and Hispanic Englisli speaking pupils who were one or 
more years behind in reading and mathematics achievement as measured 
by teacher-made and/or standardized tests. The program served 2,061 
• pupils ^^n 32 public schools in 13 community school districts- The 

progrcim provided in-service training to * paraprof essionals who assisted 
the regular classroom teacher by [providing small group instruction. 
A copy of a^ test on teaching reading to the bilingual learner is 
included iaan appendix. 



1 7 3 Lol i s , K/i t h 1 een • l''yiLllL'L^LL*^^i^ a nd t^Iaceme ut Units, i973-74 AcadgQlc 
Year. Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Edu-- 
ea'tional Evaluation, October 1975. 66p. ED 142 681. 

This document deserii^es and evaluates the Evaluation and Placement 
Program initially funded in I97J, under i' i t 1 e 1 of the Elementary 
and Seeondarv Echu^ation Act of 1965. \n the 1973-74 vear a unit 
operated in rach of the fiyc* Now York City boroujdns. The present 
study surveyed the c t 'Utters to determine L lie number of children 
prc^cessed, the speeci of the service, the appropriateness of the 
recommendations and interrelat ionslnps of the units with other depart- 
ments within-the Division of Sf^ecial Education and Pupil Personnel 
Services. The Evaiuat Lon and Dlacemcnt Units examined 3520 children 
from September i973 through June 1974. In the 1973^1974 year the 
Evaluation a ad Placement Llnits recommended placemeYits in 22 categories- 
Thirty-^nine percent of tiieir recommendations were for classes for 
the brain injured; tbis resulted in tremendous expansion in the number 
of these /'Lasses which are sunor\'isod by the Bureau for the Education 

f the I^hysicaily Hand i ecUM'^'^l • Accompanying expan^:ion of some 
facilities^ and the creation t>f new' types, there was a diminution of 
services to homebound; made fn)ssihle bv the increase in other facilities, 
. as well -as ramps and' hvdrau 1 i e lift buses. In addition, keen pro-- 
; fessional spirit v<;a!; also observed in th(» facilities Tor pre-placement . 
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Whether there Is a tendency for children to remain in the placement ^ 
center beyon^ the period needed for diagnosis because of tl\^t in^de- ^ J_ 

quate number of permanent facilities to absorb particular children 
is questioned. 



174. Lolis, Kathleen. Evaluation of a Program for Adoles cents^ in C^r^e^^^ 
Institutlons- R iker ^s Island . Revised.^ Brooklyn:- New. York Citv Board 
of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, Novemjber 1972. 45p. 
: 'i,ED 142 661. C ■■■"'^ 



' The Riker's Island'-program was designed for 321 adolescents between the 
" a^^s of 16 and 21 who were incarcerated at the Riker's Island facility 

foV remanded and sentenced prisoners in New York Citv. The student 
population was made up of predominantly black and Puerto Rican youngsters, 
'from low socio-economic areas of New York City. Many of these youngsters;- 
had been arrested previously. Some of them had a history, of drdg and 
sex offenses. The maj orit;y^' of them were school dropoutTi Jjjfcth a median 
/ age o*f 18. They all needed remedial instruction. The oli^ctives of 
* this program were to improve reading and mathematics scdiies and the 

knowledge of English as a second language for students vhose ►first 
language was not English. In aaditioci, the program was designed to " 
y\ extend awareness of the effects of drug abuse, extend knowledge about 

sex and venereal disease i and increag^e knowledge about family living. 
As a result of the program, pupils did not make the expected progress 
in reading and mathematics.. Measurement of the English as a second 
' language program effectiveness could not be made because there was not 
enough time between initial and final ratings. of pupils. Short 
; exposure time o the drug, sex education and family living programs 

also precluded anv accurate evaluation of their effectiveness. Problems 
associated with coii'Sucting an educational program in a prison are 
explored in this evaluation t^port. Appendices include question- 
naires used in the evaluation. 

-V 

175. Lolis, Kathleen. John Jay Bilingual Prograr . ' chool Year 1975-1976 . 

Brooklyn: • New York City Board -of Education. Off ice of Educational ^ 
Evaluation, 1976, 19p. ED 138 693. 

The John Jay Elemen^tary Secondary Education Act Title^VII Bilingual 
Program was im]]^lemented at John Jay High- School, a comprehensive high 
' school in Brooklyn, New York. This program was designe^^o offer bilingual, 

injitructional, artd supportive services to ninth and tentn grade foreign- 
/ language dominant high school^ students . The program served 260 students 
' whose native language was Spanish, . 44 whose native language was French-, 

- 13 whose native language was Italian, and 40 students born in the U.S. 
^ ^ whose dom'inant\language was English. These latter students were served 
t;hrough participation with the true bilingual students in art classes 
; ' once a day; the English 'dominant , thus got .cultural - enrichment and thoj 
^ new to this country received^ Social enrichment. Results indicated thai 
all the. Spanish dominant students who were present for both pre and 
.post test sessions demonstrated .statistically, significant growth in 

reading in the Spanish language, proficiency in the E^iglish language 
. .tests, alid mathematics. Growth^ was not established for .the French 'dominant 
' and Italian^ dominant students, in the^ English Language Test but the- . . 
testing conditions may have invalidated, the results..: The .rate of 
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attendance for all bilingual student^ was significantly better than 
the rate of attendance for all the other students in the school 
exclusive of the bilingual students. 



Lolls', Kathleen; And Ochers. Questionnaire Surve-y. of the Early. 
Identification and Prevention Program. . Brooklyn: New York City \ 
fio^rd of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, June 1966. 
86p. ED. 142 683. 

The Early Identification and Prevention Program (EIP) was designed to 
identify and meet special needs, of qhildren in kindergarten through 
third year with special emphasis on the second grade. The findings 
of the report are based on /?i cityrwide suryev. of the personnel working 
in all the 18 elementary schools -which had a full complement of ^IP 
personnel assigned to them. The principals, teachers and special 
personnel ^whose assignment brought them in contact with children 
f rom-'Klnclergarten through fourth grade were invited to fill out 
'que.'stionnaires specially prepared for each ^youp after conferences 
with representative group members. The questionnaires were designed 
to enable the personnel most concerned to v^te the program's ef^fec- 
tiveness in temiis'of its objectives. Among the findings are the 
following: (1) onlv 121 teachers or twenty percent of the total 
queried reported that the program was effective in the personal- 
social adjustnent of the pupils with emotional problems; (2) guidance 
counselors rated poorlv the program's ability to identify and develofi. 
'the special abilities and talents of pupils; (3) all personnel 
surveyed agreed that the program was effective in ' identifying children 
with incipient .emotional nroblems but long-range therapeutic clinical 
service for i'ndividual children vas see be in critical short supp 

and referral resources which would pro ' s were reported as 

dep lorabl v^^f ev/ . *^ 



Lolis^ Kathleen. Title ITI ESFA Projxct^- Haaren'Mini-School Complex : 
Profe^ional L>evelonment . Brooklyn: New York City Board ^o|^ Education , 
Bur^au^of Educfff^nal Research, 1973. r 54pl ED 142 660^ ' 

The Haaren*/ilig?^^§g^ol Prof'esgTonal Services Center (PSC) Ij^ew Yotk 
Citv was 4esigned as a necessajrv supprort svStem for the reorganization 
pf .alarg^ high school into a /mini-school structure designed to increase 
tlie persQfi^l qii^iti^^^of school^ f or each student without a change in the - 
existing -^^bui^^j:ig oV^staff . pfec was designed ta en^pte^ teacher s - to 
develop cur^cMum, esta^blish and main^fn a resource file, and utilize 
audio-visual resources in vitalizing^^^rriculum, as well as in teacher 
self -evaluation and trainings ^Jbe objectives. incIu^eQ .improvement 
in student afctendaij^e and .achievement ^ participation in alT school 
attivitTes, and better"" stj^entrteacher relationships . Th^^valuat ion 
goals were chpsen to determine the extent to wh^ch the project was 
implemented,, and^the ^reactions of the personnel invQ^lyed^ in the project^., 
Interview^^'^'^'rtn'^'nuest f onfiaires were use(| wi^H key ^^ersonnel . Inter-* ^ 
views with thd^ ^as^l.stani ()r i nr i pell at the school, . all of whom had£ been 
sub-jftct area' supervisors , revealed -^Jmt in the transition' trom their: 
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• " ur^ . ^ . ■ . 

previous, dire<;;t supervisory roY^ 'Xo one of adj^mdstration and, coh- 
sultat ion theWli4;fe ..e3^etiencin&^ dl^Pjtfculties , tension , 

and feeling«:uA|}%k?3ecurit:y^ Teachers had mixed "reactions to the " 
* helpfulness 6t 'fehe newlv deyeloped curri cula" in 'meeting the needs of-^ , 
students. It was recommended that the jgj^gram >e continued^.pendlng 
the outcome ol an evaluafion which would incorporate tiie achievement 
test re«^ults of those students whose teachers were acti/e prog^m 
participants. ' • ^ ;v"^ 

178. Loveless, Eugene J. Impact Mode^ls fo r Guidance School Year 1974- 1975. 
Brooklyn: ^ew York. City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluati^, 1975. 28p. ED 139, 894, Paper copv not available. 

Thej>urpose of the progYa^ .evaluat-ed in this report v/as to investigate 
he 'Impact of increased gaid^nce service on the educational performance 
children. 'All students in t;wo elemen'tarv schools, one intermediate 
a junior high school, and a cluster school consiSctn^g of three 
:ntary schools and an intermediate school wer^^ includea^n this 
second year of the program, funded under the Elementary Secon^arv 
Education Act, Title III. The objectives of the program v/ere to enhancfe 
reading achievement, and to reduce the^ ^number of unruly disruptions ^ ' ■ 
in the classrooms ^nd in the school^ at l>rge. The activities of 
the counselors included "screening fpr learning problems, group and 
individual counseling, tutorial assistance, and inservice meet-ing . 
. with teachers. Couiiselors also met wi th-parents , contacted helping 
/ : agencies/ \ihen needed., and ehT^lsted parental support in many of their 
adlvTties. Reading tests, principals ^ -records ,> and teacher ratings 
of students were used to evaluatfe^ the^ goals of the program . The major 
•'^ firiding.of the ftudv was that re'ad-ing imprqyed\for the fourth through ^ 
ninth grades. Second grade heading scores did ho't significantly 
improve. There was sligh ^imp rovemeSt .^n teacher student ratings 
and unruly clasWand ^choOT^ disruptions . An appendix . wi th some of 
the data' used in the 3tu^ is included .^^ . 

179. McKnight-Tayior , Mar^^i ^urnmer>iS4^r am for ifespi tdl ized Handicapped 
Children, Summer 19??T ,fe valu a t ipiTRepor t . Brooklyn: ¥ew York 
City Board of Education, Office ot^M^ducational Evaluation, 1975. 
44p."^' ED 136 460. I #4^^ ' ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

' Presented is an evalu^ti^|g?<^ a programdesigned to provide intensive 
reading instruction taA^^i&fv^dual hospitalized, handicapped children \ 
in^ New York City. The projer/tr"is noted to have served 375 chil^lren . 
in 22 Vospital settings and involved 32 ^^cHers.- Reported are , * 
' findin4^^^i«44cating' that approxim'ate^ ^Zpercent of the pupils mastered 
- . at -lea^ oneoT^jectiv^^hich they nitd n(i/t mas^r prior to the program, , 
and thak 53 percent ofxtie pupils mastered'at l\ast 76 pejr^nt of the 
instructional objectives to which .they were 'exposed after having 
demonstrated previous^ ^^-mastery. Aniong listed recommendations are 
that the- program be refii&de^ and the budget be increased. Appetided^ 
-materials inc^u^e the^ROTT ^reading test forms , sample evaluation 
".f orms , . ^fitd cfata collec tion ''fprm^ ; ■ ] ■ .. 
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180. Mercado, Aurea A. Children's Art Carnival Creative Reading Program . 
Brooklyn: New York City Boa-rd of Educatlpn Office of Educatloniftil 
Evdluatlon, 1976. 5Ap. 10 65A. 

The^'lmplementation of the Children's Art Carnival Creative Reading 
Pr6||ram In New York City was evaluated in terms, of the services It 
. w5&; designed to provide to 210 Title I eligible children in grades 
twcif'tO five who were ait least one grade behind in reading. Children 
In ''>t:^^^ program attended the Art Carnival twice a week and received 
^iljS'lfifti^ reading specialists at school once a Week. The ^ 

. l^iif ^^^^^^^^ Carrtlval were designed to teach reading through ; 

the attS, i. e. , prlntmaklng, puppetry^* ceramics, painting and anipigited / 
films. vM.easurement of skllls^ttalned. was done with the McGraw-Hill 
Prescriptive Readlhg Inventory (PRI) . Administrators, teachers, f^"' 
staff and school personnel rated this program a success. Tests in- 
dlcated^that a piajority of the students 'mastered jne^st of the objec- 
tives, '^»Tabl6s included give detailed test information. 



181. Mercado, Aufea A. Musjic for the Hand^Lcapped . Brooklyn: New York 
' Cltv Board- qfc£ Edu 
27p. ^ED UT 



^ Cltv Board- qfc£ Education, Office of Bducat ional^Evaluation , 1975. 



;Jhls'^^Vj^feirt is an evaftiS^ion of a New /i&jjk City school district 
"educit^nal project funded^ uri^^et Title. MS Education of the HSndl- 
' app.^d^ 'Aqt. Under ^^^.^P^^-^^^ldn ^ project coordinator and a 
music 'therapist, 365 e^ajlM^ h^^peractive, and menta:lly 

retarded youngsters ngHp^ from ^ix to fifteen, parti^p^ted 

in^ th"e' :)rograin. ? r i^^^^mpka^k^ was placed on improving the visual 
motor, visual aiid i to ry, and gerc?feptual, motor coogd^natioij^p these 
'-youngsters through music activities, nine teen^Ttem rating scale' 
^perforraant^e test developed bv the project staff as an as^essTuent 

. ^ measi^fe^ and was adminis^red in pre and^post test Situations. A ^ 
*•■ staDS^lcal analysis of the data, reveled signif leant dif ferences in 
y " the ^^ros. It va»s' concluded ^?hat students mad^galns in the affec- 

■".^ tive, oognltive psychomotor domains as a result of the mii^ic 

instr,.cyion thev received, ' 

182> Michael, John AV ^Summer 197^ Program for Deaf Children, 

Period July 1-Augus t 8, 1975^ ^Brooklyn: New Yo^k City Boar 
Educational Evaluation, 1975. Aep.-^.D 138 005/ 




A summer program jfimed at masterv of instructional "objec tlves^ ^in - 
reading^pd matheW^tics was provlxfe^ftr 110 d^af^hlldren (5-14' ' 
years old), many o\ whom were^f^ non\English spilBkIng or bilingual 
homes. . Particlpant^\/l;evre adminii^red, a^--^pre te^t , selected critetlMi^^T:: 
referenced tests from the Santa Crara Inventory of ^ Developmental Tasks 
(Reading) and the BASF/ (>lath)^ Systems to asc^^t^in individVial instruc- 
tional objectives fei| each student-. Finding^ showed that ^Learning 
was n^rly universal/ with many profoundly rati^icapRed children^ 
mastering an Impressive- nurS^er of ixLStruQtlonal objectives; that the 
sumirier program was rJot ^ relteratTi^^ of'^>p^^lously mastered cui;H 
and th'at there were.no major departures fromi^the program ^design, ^ ^ 
Provided are tab"les with statistical data anUi s^mp]Se information forjwn- 
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183* Michael, John A. Summer' 1975 Program for Lang^uage and Hearing Itnpaired 
- Children, Evaluation Period July 1 - Augijgt 8^1975 . Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office df Educatioipl^ Evaluation/ 1975., 
34p. • ED 138 006. ^ ' ' ' ' • ^ 

A summer program was designed to provide ma,th and reading instructlbn 
based on common and enriching experiences for. 125 language and hearing 
. ^ ' impaired students (5-14 ye^s old). The program was evaluated along j 
thre*e objectives:, the mastery of at Mifast one injetructional objec^e 
by 70 percent of program participants the exUnw to . which ' students 
demonstrated mastery of, instructional ob'jectiyes and the extent to 
whiich the- program coincided' with the 'project proposal. Findings 
inditated. that 70 percent of 'the students di,d^ master at least one 
Instructianal objective during t^ie program; that considerable 
iiversity in t^ie pr^pa^d^^is to^. learn, ' as' well as the amount of 
learning tljat ^tu%i^l«^^^»^cl;Xwas demonstrated; ^ and that there 
were hc> signif icanV'dHHRp;^ f ron ^th'fe progra^ design . ^Included are 
sample infx^rmation forjiPI^W tables with statistical dati. 
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Miller, Harry L Central- ESEA.jl^le I Remedial Services for Eligible - 
Nonpublic School /Pupils ;! /gbrrective Reading ^Component , 1975-1976 . > 
Brooklyn: New York>Ci6y Board of Edticatio^ , 'of f ice of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976.' 37p/ ED 437 465. 

This document' presents a description and an evaluation of the Corrective 
Reading Services Prog^ram, A component within the, ESEA Titiayl nonpublic 
school program/ ^-Thls coirrp^ was designed tp serve approximately^ 
12,000 eligible, educationally deprived children in 229# schools in.^' 
•New York City during the 1975-76 school year, the purpose 0^ the_ , 
program ^was to improve the readljig le^l of pairticipating pupils 
through corrective re^ing^Vand^tp supplement the regular reading 
programs of the ^hools serfed/^^The findings indicated that tWiftiajor 
program objective, that o# slgtlf^lcant improvement of jading, levels, 
was met successfully. ^p%vthe twenty-two component gr^ps analyzed, 
in twenty the post test scores exceeded predic ted scores . Only two 
components failed ta^achieve at significant levels^. The single most 
outstandin^impleme^tation feature of the program was the diagnostic 
pr^l^cript'lve^odel ot instruction, with a considerable* emphasis on' 
individualization. Tbe small group s^tting^^rid the great variety of 
instructional. materlaffe contributed to the ef f ectiveness^f the ^ , 
successful programs. 




Miller, Ijfeirry L. Nat 
Euajuat ion ^''4^port 



Fur 




P.rogf^m, 1976-1977 . 

Grant // 0ff49A, Part A , 
__tioi;i. Bilingual^ 

c^py not available. 



LEA. - B'rooklyh: N«wYo/. cMty^ Bparc 
Resource Center, 1977, 12p. ED 144 766^ 

The .prog»flgi's Von^VrSfifeek pyrpose- was to enhance t;he N^iye american 

student ^^^^Mes^^ and hence impro\?| his ability_j^d| take - advantage 
of .opporkunlt: 

sobj ect'ivels wer^ . — - — ■ 

s^ne^dl^thei^ heritage ^Wi. culture; to operate , an^jBiforfnational 



esMem, and hence improve his abiiity—ra taice-aavg 
:tes(i»j education and car^^developiaent . y Specif':|K, 
rr|~,to ieve^l^ in- Native Meric.an' 3*uden»^ a gtYong - 
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resource center^ for the use of Native ^erlcan students and for 
teachers and others seeking curriculum materials on culture and 
history; to provide informational, tutorial and guidance services 
to assist Native American students to. enter more career fields 
,.aijd> to reduce the number of dropouts; to promote significant growtli 
filMjasic English and mathematics skills as well as in other academic 
jll^as when needed; and to increase interaction and communication 
^mong Native American groups in New York City. The program was 
evaluated as to the degree to which each objective was achieved. 
Among the recommendations given were that during the coming year some 
effort be made to clarify with parent groups, children, and others 
what the program objectives should be, the priority among them, and 
how much prograii effort should be devoted to each; and accepting, 
as given, the problems posed for measurement by the Native American 
oral tradition and fear of testing, a number of substitute mea^res 
can, and should, be developed; for example, in the tutoring program, 
the use of specific performance goals set by the tutor and the student, 
andvmore systematic record keeping in the resource center. 



Millet, Martin, Mainstreaiy-ng-Supportive(^Educatlonal Services 




for the Learning Disabled VCD^^;!^^ 1975-1976/ Evaluation Report 
Brooklyn: New York City --Boajtd^ 9f Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1976. 24p.' Eff'l^^^ 486, 

Evaluated was the pfogram,, which followed the resource room ui/Dclel, 
to provide supplementary individual and small group instruction to 
360 malnstreamed children (in gracjfes K-6) diagnosed as neurolog ically 
Impaired. Aside from^ providing direct instructional services, program, 
teacher s consulted with regular class 'teachers about student probleijiS ^ 
of mutual concern. Evaluation of this program requirement (consulta- 
ion) showed that ,th^,^j^aiity; ^of consultation varied as an apparejpf^ , 



^oint function of pr.^^afn teaches* experience and the extent of 
support .given. th|i .pj^^ram byj school administrators- iu^ the various 
centeJs^. Program ^^ectiyes of significantly lmprovec3|^ readln; 
matic skills f or- pSrtijcipat ing students were geneVally^^a 



Miller,' Martin B. Summer^rogtam of Reading and M^t-hema 



Handicapped fuplls in Special Educat ipri Classes : Speect)7,Laaguage 
Impaired Pupils and Mentally' Retarded.f i^i5^1s. Summer 1975 . ti Evaluation 




Report, 



<ep 



Brooklvn : New York Cii:y Board of Education, Off 
ucatlonai EvaJAiatliion, 1975. ^53p, £0 136 482. 




Evaluatedf was a summed program of^ ^reading and mathematics for -handi- 
capp(ed mipils in Ispeclal educatlo^n classes consisting of two components: 
the .8i>^ch/ language impalrmen;t component, including 377 students, and 
' thfe /^mpoTTent for mentally retarded pupils', IncfudYug 31,5- students. 



ion 



jjeech/ language component, designed t^o Improye acaden\JLc skills 
through individual or small-group instruction, lacked gej^Jadeflniti 

3tween speech /I anguagdmn 
attetnpts to Improve reading skills and dl<^^ofc^meet the evaluation 
ot^ecMve. by 70 percenJt of the pupils^ The ment'al retardatio^fv' component 



of the relationship between speech/languagd^mp^ovem6nt concerns a 



?ignr<- 



largely ^(^ial-recrea^liDnal in deslgnT^* exceeded the evaluation objV 
tive of mastery of arc least one instructional objective format l>|^^f a 
by 70' j) ere en t 'of ^Ke pupils, with nearly 88 percent mastering atyleaslf 
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one new objective. However, higher-functioning pupils were restricted 
due to an insufficiency of range ii\ portions of the training/assessment 
technique. Criterion-referenced tes-ting is explained, and results 
are appended tn tabular form, ^ ^ 
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The Bilingual Resource Center; School Year 1974- 



Mortensen, Erik 
1975. Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Educational Evaluation, 1975. 71p. ED 137 470. 



Office of 



This report presents a description and ^^^^luation of the Bilingual 
\ Resource Center (BRC) funded^ under Tittle III of the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act of 1965. This center functioned mainly 
. ' as a clearinghouse,^ resource library, and dissemination unit on 
' ' ^ ' bilingual/biet^ltural education.' The program's primary objectives 
were related to goals, such as. ohtaining behavioral gains on the 
part of^ tl^professional personnel, evaluation and field testing.Qf 
bilingual ^ucation mater ials , ;'ahd dissemination of essential . bi>lirtgu&l 
information to personnel involved in planning, dev^|^ing, and imple- 
; menting bilingual programs. The evaluation of th^^^'Dbjectiv^es '^as 
based on materials and acquisition listings, library inventories and 
tallies, analyses of ser\rices rendered, dissemination data,- ^^nd^^ta, on 
the performance of Workshop partioipant^'^^^The'^rogram had also intended, 
to carry o*rt a limited study of s tudent^pe^ormance assessment inS?a ^' 
small . pilot project in reading in Spanish to .impjove the teading 
-achievement of the non-English speaking child. This, objective was 
fciot carried*mit The accomplishments of the center .during nt's csthi rd 
year of operl'tion we;?b impressive. The'nded to provide informations 
/^<Sri bilingual/bicultu^l education to per sonngi 5 involve^ in planning , i 
. ^eloping, and implementing bilingual/biculfeui-al programs was fulfilled, 
Through its coordination functions, the duplication , and fragmentation of 
the efforts of the field personnel was being reduced, or avoided*,L.^The 
appendix of this report inc^u^es an evaluative annotated bibHograpliy ■ 
of ,t^xt>ooks for bilingual prog^rams. . \ - 

/ ' ' ' 

Pre-Kintie^garte n Program for ito^pitalized Handicapped' 




rl89-r Mp 

* .Children 



Eri^k, 

School Yea 



hl975. Brooklyn' 




.4^ 




^ ■ New York City Boar^ of 

EducV^Ion, Office of ^ElPITtational g/ralua^on , 1^75., ^31p. ED-138 682 

the Pre-K^pdergarten Program;^f ory«ospitalized Childre%'^f unded under 
El^ment^ Sect)ndary Educatlor^ Afct Tit;.e VI, was designed t?0 offer ' 
pre-sch^' instructi,on from Seprtember 197A, through June 1^75 to 
han4icapped and Jifospi^lized^re-kindergarten children^ The services 
of the pr'o^am^nclu^ed di^^osis, individual and group instruction, 
and liemediati^n in a curriculum cons^ting of organized play activities, 
^ ences \n social interaction, development of intellectual skills, 
tr.etr^ The. program sample' consisted of a total of 15 children from New 

York City hospiatals. The children ranged from two years and three ^ 
months, ta five years and one^nth, withw the mean Age of-four years V 
and seyen months. " Results indicated thaft: kt the conclusion of the 
schorfl year-: 90 percent af the childi^n were rated above average in 
' accepting their physical disability , 55 percent were rated aboV^ average^in 
the^r ability to coinmui^icate with teachers andr peers, 100 percent of the^ - 
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children were rated by the teac)>er as not lower than between "uslijpliy 
and sometimes'' in their ability to work and to play'with oth^r 'tfftldr^^ 
and to conform to group routines. One of the most impreeslVe adpe^^^i^ 
,of the program was the outstanding dedication of the teachers" and ' ' 
paraprof essional staff. ' « * 

190. Mull^r, Mary C.^ Itlj^nferarit Bilin^ua\|Servic-e3 Title . 

Eligible CRMP- Children; JanuaryrJun^ Na975 . Bro8klyn : New York Clt7 
Board of Educjttion, Office of EducatYonal Evaluation^ 1975. 26 p. 
ED 138 689. M ' 

The primary object I",. )f this Elementary Secon^^y ^Education-- Act ^ 
Title I program meui '^lly retarded children was to impr(jve the - ' 
. ability ofH^e par t i . ipants to communicate effectively in either'' 

English and .sh or in both languages.. The second objective was 

to improve the\r^ad ; . . and mathematics scores to these bilingual 
mentally r^fetardedv sf lulcnts. The program was implemented in 96 
classes.^at 27 schobls in Manhattan , ^Brooklyn and the Bronx. Four 
hundred forty-two itudents ranging in a^e from seven years eight 
months to eight^rvtbyears two month^ were chosen to participate. The' 
progitapi became opej»ative in February .1975 . Observations, interviews/ 
wi pa^r ticlpat ihg teachers and data from a survey questionnaire ' 
/ indicated that by ^using a bilingual approach. the students were able 
to improve communication skills, develop better student/ teacher 
rapport andwthrough individualization, improve work/ study skills. 
Though tesU data were i^dequate to indicate that objectives were met/ 
r it would appear that thi^ program served such an importanj^ need .that 
^ts s^rvftes should l)e incWporated into the ^overall f uture^^WJJpnin^ 
foi'' the mentally retarded. \ The '^short duration of'"*l^he progran^Tthe ' . 
-^^ffing dif f fieui ties , inad^^juate facilities and- administrative ' 



constraints ail. cOntr iblited ^ prt)cedural drawbacks. 



191., Oxma^ Wendy G. Comprehensive^ Hearing Impaired Reception Prd^rarTr ; 

S^Hi;^ 1975 > Brooklyn; New York Gitv Board pf Education, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1975. 19p/ ED 137 453. ^- 



Xhis doc;umetit ^DresdRgg 9, de^.criptiqn and -'^valuat ix5n of the Compre- 
hensive tfeat^ing I^a"i*r^d Receptiton Program (CHIRP). This program 
' was designed to improve esAective communicatio'n ^TTills for hearing 
handicapped studenT) wfe^ Vi'^ t ive langu^g^ was not English, and-whose 
language (3;ef icienc^es prevented them f M^ef fNective^jj^rt 
in the learning pxpcess. A tot^ of A^^tudeii^s, of Hispanic 

background, paifticipated in the pragj^BnT Theprogram supplemented^ 
^h^ regular services nrovided , in rf'^source rooms and ifi a work-study 
program for the '^h^d of^earing iW'^everal schoolsii In the resource 
rooms, handicapped students rS'^s^^ved supportive services for part \Qf 
the school day, and the remainderSpf their tiragkwas spent in regular 
classes. The program consisted of individual^^Hmd sniall *^roun language 
lessona xonducted at^ Ipast 40 minutes daily. The evaluati^M^i^n^^ 
xluded^pre- andlpaVc testing: with 'thfe^newl}^ prepared Rati^^' Sc"^^ 
of ^Pupils* Ability to 5peak *EnglH«4v^d th^ R^t ing Scal/of Pupils' ^ 
Ability to Speak S|>anish tests . Al though Sthe r^ul ts did not revea^- : 
significant ahanges , the program swerved a target population in needj of 
\t% services. ^ As/an adjunct to the resource room program, the program 
appd?ars limited to the e5j|ent to which it went .beyond ^h^ ^cp^p^^f 
tKb^eryices alire^y provided. ^ « , / 
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Oxman, Wendy G. Music Language Art Program; Spring, 1975 . Brooklyn; 
New York City Board of Education, Office of EducatioQal'Evaluation, 1975, 
'26p. ED 138 684. 



The Music Language ArtSfi (MLA) Progranj, funded under Elev^fti^ry Secondary 
Education Act Title I, was designed -^^o^ high school stiidetits with 
inadequate English skiy.s^f or participation in regular>^on|;ent area 
. subjects. Student^; were sel>ected from-i'the -^^opulation or'^fenglish as a 
r^econd Language (ESL) stiftients in the schools. Those for whom additional 
English language ins tructio n through music was- d^emed.j^^^t appropriate 
and whos^ school schedules permitted were enrolled . ifie program operated 
in four ^igh schools, serving approximately 299 students from grades 
9-12; Tlffe^f, development 'and improvement of English language arts, including 
reading, was the main objective of th^ program. Music, as a high 
interest a'^rea, was to bd used as the vehicle for ESL instruction. It 
was to serve as the subject matter for inst ruct io^n . Most frequently, 
lessons were planned around the,,vocabularyY--c^^ and sentence 

structures involved in the lyri^ip^of partic ul aX songs . Further 
language instruction was given based upon the teachers' perceptions of 
the students' needs. Based upon observations, interviews, and analysis 
of questionnaire responses, it was found that the program was effective 
in increasing student ' abilities. Test analyses based upon a one month 
period of effective Of^^eration did not reveal statistically significant 
results. As a jji^lot f)>dject, the Music Language Arts Program was' 
judged an ef^^jOtive adjunct to other ESL instruction in increasing 
English langikl^iet 'abili\^s^es and maintaining interest in school activities. 
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Posamentier, Alfred S. R emedial Mathematics Skills Program ; Sc hool Year 
197^4-1975 . Brooklvn: ^ew Yo.rk. City Board of Education,^ Office of 
Educational Evaluation/ 1975: 75p. ED 137 478. 




The, ftemedu 
Secondary 
mor^ year»:| 
high 3chooJ 




Whematics ^kills Program funded under ElemetifJ^ry and 
~ n Act Title I^firerviced students who were two or 

ade level in mathematics' in 50 New York City: 
ittie 1974-1975 school year.' The program objective 



V 



s td improve e^tijdents* computatyional ^skills through the use of ;/ . 
ipalcuiatprs, compuffer assiajted drill work, drill kiqp proj ect : 
oriented activitleg/ a^kj^pRer appro^friate materials in a supplementdl|r 
individualized, corre^ffve mathematics program. Approximately 7y^0. 
students f^pm grades V through 11 participated in the program. Statis- 
tically^ significant gaios wer^;' achieved by ^tud^nts as irfeasured by 
the Metra^bi'ltan Achieve^nt T/est (Advanced( Level) . The tTeaching 
of compu-tratipTtal skills3lte "high' school sludents in small 
individualized instructioi^s (and the use of calculators) 



effec/tive in signif icantly^ tTfVf>7roving mathematics skillsi. 




classes with 
is apparently 




^,_JrelIo\ George J. RQirfedii^fcion for Auxiliary Setyice Students . 
Brooklyn?Ns^ew^York^Cit j Board of Education, Office of Edu^tional 
LEvaluatibn, 1^*76. .30n. {^^142* 665 . ,i F - 

, ^ ■ 

S^S):\in New Ybrl^j:ity* 



r 



e Auxiliary>^ervi^es ^r , High Schj^ols Program-^ 
is a servitV^DrSfented ^xternativ^ 



environment established, to serve edtiic^iona^ 
-who have found it dj.f^icult; to f u'naf ioTi^,4n 



ho o 1 cojic ep t . ^^j{?ogt io n^^, , lea 




y d i s IJdv ajnt a^^^ ' '^j*^ e n t 



e^t#r adi* Ic^gfeX hll 




setting, and as a result, have become school dropouts. This program 
provides counseling, remediation in reading and mathematics, high 
school equivalency preparation, bilingual, and English as a second 
language studies, and post secondary school counseling. It also 
makes referrals to both private and ptiblic agencies which provide 
services not offered by the Board of Education. About 1,691 students 
were expected to participate in the program. Standardized test results 
in reading and in mathematics indicate • that significant growth in 
these two areas was achieved. The average student attendance amounted 
to almost seven months for a total of sixty-one days of instruction. 
One of the aspects of the program which accounted for the significant 
achievement results in math and .reading was the alternative school 
organizational structure which encouraged self-motivation'. This 
factor, combined with individualized instruction and a small grt>ui>_ 
instructional setting, contributed to the success of the program. 
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195. Ramsay, James G. DSEPPS Supplementary Read jng Program for Handicapped 
«»^ Mldren 1975-1976. Evaluation Report . Brooklynt New York City 
Bc%rd of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 50p*-. '» 
ED 136 485. \ 

Reported is the evaluation of the Division of Special Education and ^ 
, Pupil Personnel Services (DSEPPSy 1975-76 Supplementary^ding Program 
for Handicapped Children, which operated in 43 schools inNew York 
City and served 1,578 children (5-16 years old^ through two agencles— 
the Bureau for the Education of the Physically Handicapped (BEPH) and 
the Bureau for Children of Retarded Mental Development (CRMD) . The 
reading program is noted to have emploj/ed a repeating sequence of 
diagnosis, prescription, remediation, and evaluation. Among the 
evaluation objecti^^ listed were statistically significant improvement 
of subjects in the^ reading ^rade level ^nd mastery of ^ight previously 
failed instructional objective^ in reading/. Findings are; reported in 
- terms of evaluation objectives, field evajtu^riorT^ list, discrepancy 
' analysis, and recommendations from the i^r^or year ' s ^val^ation . It is 
^doncluded that the DSEPPS Reading Program did produce/statistically 
^ -^igjSiificant improvement in children ^ '^^tpding level; ) thar i t v^s Vot 
demonstrated that 70 percent of any 6f 
able' to master eight or more insCruct"" 
Presriptive Readin^^ inventory ; that fo 
participation in the program resulted in 
obi^e^tves which were failed on the ore-test; and 
ccpncided with the project proposal. Tables with 




ere 



groups of/children 

lobjectivek from the Californi 
th^-nTajtmi^; of children, ^ 
the masteryS^f ^in's tftrrt ional 

jDrogram 
Kta J 




_ _ provi^ded; and appended materials are given wM^ch i^liide a ^..^ - 

sample iTyformation report fo^m,^ a data loss fonrfJ and a^r^^^ 
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Ramsay, Jam^s G. P-jrogram for In^titutionali^e^ Ch. 
Brooklyn: . New Yo^ City Board of Education, Office 
Evaluation, 1975^'41p. ED 138 6>?^ ^ 

This program for ihstitutiona^MiEed children, funded. 
S.*onddry Edutat^fjFn Act of 1955, invplved. approxima^ly 2] 
i^35 institutions in the NewW'ork City m^tropolitT^n areaj 
w0f:e -inst^tioii^ized^^ vW:|/et^ of r4|pkons :/ they we 




en/ 1974-75 . 
luGational 



the Elementary 
81 jchildren 
Children 
e orphaned, 



)ervision, ojt .emotionally . dis turbed . 
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For each child selected to participate in the program there was a 
demonstrable need for extra help in reading and/or mathematics, j 
B?rUcipants were expected to improve, their reading and/or mathetnatioe 
abilities. The program was designed. to provide regular atter school 
tutorial learning experiences for t^ie children in reading and/or 
mathematics. The tutors were all /icensed tethers. Tutoring took 



place in the child's place of resi 
ships between the tutors and each of 
The pfogram.^^i^ated from Septen^ 
QXialyjM^>:^0^^''^^^^^ score data 
the'i^wl&l'hg and/or mathematics 
pation in' after school tutoria 
from-site visits and^observati 
successful. 



Personal, individual relation- 
ir students were established. 
974 through June 30, 1975. The 
tfe that the program ^did increase 
through, the children's partici-^ 
^...all group sessions. The data 
i^^o indicate that the program was 
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Reading |ana Arit hroetic l^r 
rhildren (School Year 



197. Reiss, Philip. 



g jana Arit ^mecic ^ur^gt ^st reaming Brain-Injure d 
1974-1975)" Evaluation Eeport . -Brooklyn : 



198, 



' on , 



Of 



epor t 

ice of Educational Evaluation, 



New York City Board of Educat 
1975. 26p. ED 1^6 459. 

A special education program in New York City was designed ^^^^^J^^^ 
the reading and arithmetic skills of brain-injured children in main- 
stream classes (g.rades one through eight). An assessment of the 
extent to whicfi^jiarticipants improved in« reading and matheiTratlf« 
a study of the ^te'nt to which the actual program coincided wi 
proposed program are noted to include , the f ollowtng , findings : 
children in grades one through four achieved statistically sign 
i!; rovement in both reading and mathematics, that children in^grades 
seven through eight achieved gains averaging 2.3 months in reading 
and 2.9 months in mathematics (these results were not statisticallv , 
significant), and that observations indicated the program operated 
essentially as described in the proposal. Recommendations includ^^ 
^rovLion of the*program only.i<Schools in which 10 or more eligible 
children have bj^ ident if iej|^nd simplification of procedv^s. , 





R^ diaK and, l^ath Rea^iHesg Skills ^ Pgogratn for 

Brooklyn ^. New York City Board of Education 
. ^ - . -^33 _ 



Reiss, Philip. ^ 
Young Del^d Lea ^,.-. _ , 

Office of Educational Evali^tion, June, ly/D, 



16p. 



This is a report of a New York City school distri<:t eduj:ational « - 
proiect funded under Title I of the • Elementary and Secondary Act of 
;965, which provided a supplementary reading and mathematics^a.^ess 
program for early childhood CR>ID pupils ranging in age from^^e.^ 
seven. The major goal of the program was to increase the levels^ol, j 
student proficiency in these skill areas. Specific emphasis was^. ^. . 
placed on language and speec1^e«p]^nt , rootor coordination, s«=If- . 
eWssion, and -self-help actiVitief^Tnti work habits. Thirty classes 
in eleven schools rWresentinf^^ fiVe boroughs participated, in ^ 
Jhe program. Nineteen paraa2f^i6nals conducted small group activities 
and individualized instructional sessions ,ui^er the gujiervision of the 
classroom teacti^r. Program superv:(sion waS provided by a^project ^ 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 
An analysis of the d^ta 



coordinator. y?lternate forms oT ^ 

,were admi-niatfered as pre ^ndgjost t^ts ,^ ' rA^^r- 

^^eyea^ that' students, made- statistically significant gains iTi th\^ir,^ 



9 
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^"^ ' readlngVwd 4a,thema\ skills. Program activity observations and ' 
1^ t staff Interviews were used to evaluate this project. It met its 
% bbjectiyes sac ess fully, .v.. 
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^Robin, Fay^ Edjucatlon in Action, School Y^ar 1975>-1976 . Brooklyn: 
New.Yprk City Board of Educiatiori?} Office of Educational Evaluation, 
^1$76 • ' 28p . ^' ED 141 480 . / 

' --^ ■ ' y ' -if 

This report is an evaluation 'of :aele#ted New York City Umbrella Programs 
funded under -a special grant fre||^the New York State Legislative^ The / 
-^975-76 Mucation in Action Program, a.,.community health education 

program, served 427 elementary ^nd juYiior high school students and 105" 
community parents in the Harlem\ and East Harlem communities. The 
program was designed to provide knowledge and expand awareness of 
preveiTtiGn and treatment of health prj^blems through conducting work- 
shops on health related topics. Student participants w^te selected 
on the basis of their interest and their- residency in the target areas. 
The staff included. a coordinator, an pdueational assistant, ax^^ 
educational associate, family worker, a clerk-typist, a part-time 
teacher, and volunteer consultants. The major objectives of the ' , 
porgram were: (1) that 75 percent of the student participants 
demonstrate a 70 percent masterly of the adverse affects of. venereal 
disease, cancer, poor ]fygiene^and drug abuse; and,'^ (2) " feh^t 75 percent 
of the parent participants c^^o'nstrate a 70 percent rhiastery of the 
adverse effects of venereal/ disea^ey alcohGlism, cancer, poor "bygiene, 
dru^ abuse, hyper tension , and sickle cell Anemia. Criterion referenced ^ 
tests, developed by staff personnel were used as pre anct-ppst-test 
measures. An analysis of the test isc^cj^es revealed that mastery was 

adhieved by students and parents f or^ 4Seh abiective . 

^ ■ ^'^f'm>^-^-^ , 

^R(lrbin, Fay, 
^1975-1976.'. 



GodJard-River side 



______ Brooklyn: >^New Ybrk C 

Educat i(fhaj^valuati-6n V^976 . • 31p . 




gl Camp, Program, School _Year 



Educ 




Office 



ea r 




The G o cp^ar d - Jai^ e i- s i d e Educational ua mp^ T ijSSBlij&Si , i s " a" c o mb i na t io n 
con)munj!ty center camp-city school program for New York City schooJL 
children. Four hundred eighty fifth graders participated in the 
program. Groups of students witih their teachers and program- staff 
'^ent one weeloat the Goddard-Riyerside Camp in upstate New York. 
As part of the program , extensive\^ pre and ^osi^^^p activities took 
place xn the classroom and at cultNural jcenteri^.in* New York City -^ij^v,^.. 
l^hroughout the school year; This e^v^yiation rep^jrt concluded thatj . 
part icipants^^<Tivthe«Lprog ram demons'^s^fed 'si^nif leant increases in 
;]^nofwledge of scie^ific concepts, ^^igiificant improvement in written 
_..Engllsh ^is/as a-l|«P^'ch i ev e d . Obsef vaT'ioiis in1:ervj.ews » and stUd^^nt 

e\fldence that^ thi^ program stimulated interfefits 
in Tgatural ;^scrierices and other^,^cademic areas) 
usecr*to measiire pfp^re'ss is. J^luded in the 



' ^^urna^ls >^s 
anS^o t iv^^>e^-J:^^rnii 

' A s^imple from the "test 
append ix.* 
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Rosenblatt, Sldnex^ M. Corrective Mathematl JPservlces for^Ellglble 
Non Public School Pupils; Evaluatloti; Per^ftds « School Year JL974--75^ 
Byooklyn: Nev York City Board of fidutiatlon,; Office of Edafcatlonal 
Evaluation, 1976/ 3'6p. ED l37 471. ^ ' 

/ . ^ : \ 

This program, funded under Elementary Aan(J Secondary Edu 
Title I, for eligible non-public schooj^ students in New ^ 
consisted of corrective mathematics services and other su 
services. The supportive services were guidance, homewo 
paxaprof essional assistance* ' The program was aimed at first through 
twelfth graders, who were six months or more deficient^ in math* 
Instriict/on was In small groups with periods of individual instruction 
where applicable. The program emphasized a^ positive approach to 
remediation, an abundance of materials, a discovery approach to 
learning real life experiences and the uc;e of games. Analysis of the 
data showed that the average student gained ten months over what? 
his/her predicted scores would be in ten months of instruction. 
The guidance and homework helper support:ive services had a statisticall 
signifVlcant eCfect on learning as measu^*ed by test scores. The , 
Dfessional .services were not shown to be^tatistically significant 
actor in successful student learning. ' " ^^'-^ ' 
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Rosenblatt, Harold Sarah J. Hale High School -Project SABER, y s^ookly 
New/York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 

19/6. ?lp. ED 142 664. ^' . / . ' - 

* ... " 

ProVect SABER, which operated in Sarah * J . Hale High School in South ^ 
Brooklyn, .consisted of bilingual instructional and supportive services . s 
to ndjnth and tenth grade Spanish language students^. Students received 
glial instruction in, social' studies, sscience, math, and Spkni-sh; 
the SABER students received .^nglfsh as a second language instruc- \ 
ion for two periods per day, IW Vhe Major subjects, clas^ s^ize was 
ept^under twenty. Students were programmed to receive individual 
nd small group instructipji f rom the resource teachers. The resource 

s were also . invoJ.V(ed iri'-'lgvalbplng .and translating instructional' 
ma^^fi^als in Spanis.h. Parental involvemetit ^nd' staff development were ' 
also^rt of 4hiSpro.ject . The SABER students d^d not make any significant 
gains- in read i^g^and English , language p-^of icierifcy !'as ^e!filDnst rated by 
standardized instrA^nts, However, the SABER sttfd'ents did meet moi^t of 
Ithe o^bjectives fot Skdemic performance ;dn teacher <1r^^^4e o^ city wide^ 
Warn inat ions. ' : / 




Rosetibl^tt, Sidney M. Tedcher Training and Tutorial Program^^n Reading ^^ 
Evaluation Period, School Year 1975-197^ . Brooklyn|t New "YoVk City ^ 
Board of Education, Office of Educat iotial gvaluat ion , 1976. -^^^^"^^ 



ED 141 490. 



V 



This report ^v«iluates the teacher training and tutorial ^^iogtaiik 
reading in New York City. 'The program was designed t9 of f elr afti^^ . ' 
school instruction'ln 13 elementary schools^nd f our junigr h]pii 
Thry^e hundred ninety elementary school stude^its and l20 junior ^ttlgh , 
students in grades two through nine participated in the prfttrain. - 
Tutorial classes met f^X^Qe or twice a week for a total of 2 hours with ^ N 
the excteptlon of one' junior high school 'wlrere studj^ts met iji^ jfh^. morning : 



9. 



■ ). ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

before ''the start of regular classes. The program was administered 
-by tftj^chers, paraprof essionals , and high scjhool students who providjjed 
individuaf^ tutoring for two or ' three students * The major otjiictive V. 
of the evaluation^iijjj^^ rej^*^-,<c^f ^ 

in the. prog iiiin,^^ was ^I'gAificant impr6v«meii^^|lji^^^ compre- 
hension skills. •ritli^»' students were given alternate^ forms of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Test on a pre and pos t-test^asls . The report 
concluded that the tutorial program in reading vas successful in the 
fourth, sixth'V ,aind seventh grades. There was growth in the second, 
third,' fifth, eighth, and ninth grades but thesie grades^.did not show 
significant .gain^,/^V . ^ ' 



. Rdth, William. > .gllingua 3 Teache r Intern Program; School Year 1975 - 

1976. Brooklyn: ' New^YoPf City Board of Education, Office^of Educational 
Eva^luation, 1^76. 51p. ED 137 468. 

This report is an evaluation of a New York City school 'distyTct 
educational project fianded under; Title VII 'of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The goals of the program were to 
provide bilingual instructional services 'in all subject areas to 
Hispanic pupils of limited English-speaking ability and to select, 
train, and place^ bj^lingual teachers in classroom. Approximately . 

2,400 Hispanic chi*^ in grades K-8 wemserved by the program. _ ^ 
Eighty college §raau#tes with teaching credentials and' bilingual 
^communication skills, in English and Spanish .seirved as interns in the 
'■instructional prograrar The, interns were placed in 54 schools encom- 
passing thr^e New YQrk Clt^'^tioroughs . The program was staffed by a . 
Project Dii^ctor, a ' Coordinator , three Field Counselors/Teacher Trainers 
. and two administrative aides/ Teai^her trailing was conducted through 
three' components : inservicfe workshops gradu|ite school training, and 
. field srupervision. Specific program objec^jUves aW the mean^ for , ^ ^ 
achieving /these objectives are- outlined. The tiadings aire presented 
and discussed. On the besis of thfe results it was concluded that 
the major objectives were met. 

5. Sanua, Victor P Bi lingual Pr ogram for Physically ^andic a|)p^ ^ Children ; 
ScTiopl jYear 197 4-1975 . Brooklyn : ~f5ei7Torir7MF^ 
■^fic^^^ Educational Evaluation, 197 5 . 33p. ED 137 448. . 

The purpose of the Bilingual Projr^m for physically handicapped 
children wag to provide ^ learnitig environment in which handicapped 
children >who donot speak English or who speak with^ difficulty would 
be able to function in their native language. Emphasis was placed ^ ^ 
on the children improving their native language along with learning 
-^glish as *a ■ segond^ language. Emphasis was placed also on improving' ^ 
t,he stud^t'S/ self-understanding and self image thro^h demons tijp ting 
o the'wbrtm^nd value of the use of his native language, and by providing 
instruction in l^lspanic history and culture. In addition, to the'-. ^ 
ihstructional component, the^^project incorporated three other components: 
curriculum and materials development, teacher trainings and parental -^^ 
.fertvolvement . To evaluate the* ef f ec tiveness of the program, pre-and post 
^ests wete administered to the stm^nts. It was found that 78 percent 
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of the pupils -showed some progress in reading, P^^cent Improved 
their self-image, and 85 percent of the pupils lmpr()ved their knowl- 
edge of Hispanic culture. 

206. Schwartz, Lesfer. J. Parent Resource and Tu tq jrjjj^Cerib ^^;- ^ School 

Year 1975- 1976 . 'Brooklyn: New^York City Board of Education, Office 
* . of Educational Evaluation,. 1976. 23p. ED 1^2 642. 

.'This report is ap evaluation of a selected New York City Umbrella 

Program, - funded under a special grant from the New York State Legislature. 

' The program, which operated in three East Harl^"^ schooj^s^ served 80 , 
disadvantaged monolingual* and bilingual children in the third through 
sixth grad*es who were two years or more below g^ade level^ in readitig 
and in mathematics. Program goals wero (1) to signif i^^^^^tly improve^ 
students' basic skills in reading and in mathen^atics and (2) to 
educate parents and students about social and educational problems ' 
and about .^tlie use of community and school reso^^^es ip dealing with 
these problems. The evaluation objectives for Parent ^ ^Qi-|^g}^ops were 
only partially met because evaluation procedures were misunderstood. 
In. reading and mathemat i cs achievement , only third and sixth 

• ^ graders^nnd the bilingual group met the objectives. 1^ was concluded 
that the parent workshops had little impact on the comniuni tv , that 
the tutorial ceciter was effective in increasing the reading and 
mathematics skills of the participants, and that student workshops ' 
appeared to be an effective means of assisting students with their 
educational and social problems. 



207. Schwartz, Lester J. Student Progress Reporte r,..S£I£g,i^ Sch ool Year 
1975-1,976 . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Educat;ion, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976. 18p. ED 141 ^8^- 
»" 

This program was designed to increase the reading abilj^j-y Qf dis- 
advantaged elementary scliool students in New York City. Three huftdred 
twentv-five students, grades three through si5^> f ^three Harlem 
elementary schools were enrolled in the prograin on the basis of being 
at least a year below their expected reading levels. ^j^e educational 
method employed was based on the programmed ins true t io^^.i techniques 
developed by B.F. Skinner. The ind ividual ized 'Programed instruction 
wa"s monitored by reading specialists and educational assiotants. The 
evaluation objective was to determine whether the students* reading 
scores would increase significantly frpm the p^^e-test to the post- 
test. 'The New York City Reading Achievement p^^ and post-test .scores 
were assessed to evaluate reading improvement. "^^e reading achievement 
results indicated that in all three schools the evaluation objective 
was achieved by the fifth grade. In two of, the three schools, the 
fourth grade achieved the objective. The two sixth grades in the 
program failed to achieve the objectives. The only third grade in 
the program showe^d .no positive results. 

1 
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208. Schwartz, Lester ^J.. .Transitional Cla^fe^j' P.rBlitgin; School Year 1974-. 



1975 . Brooklyn: New York City Board/o£', EBudaffion , Office of Educa- 
tional Evaluation, 1975. 28p. ED 139''85$y/^P* ) ■ 

.This report is an. evaluation of a New TQ-rj^jC^l f y ^hool district 
'educational program funded under Title -yPp rtiVfiiementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965. .The purpose^! tnj»^t<^nsition^l Classes 
V Program was to provide educat-ional expferM^Jn(jff^ handi- 
capped students returning from residentiafflKk^qlcS? ^ , The program.'s 
basic goals were to ^avSsist students in* dey!^)>pij^^|j^hool appropriate' 
behaviors and to provide intensive academli?pfr^eU in reading ' * 

and mathematics. Of the 244 studerits who pajj^f^^ i^n the program, 

the 118 students who received pre an^ post fJfetJ7^^ the 
sample. Operating in eight sites located ipi^^lc^S^^^ City ' 

boroughs', the program was staffed by' qual if ie^'jflbflffe'^'^ parapro- 
fessionals, two counselors, a teacher ^ trainer i^'»r^t±^a(^ 
and. two supervisors. The objectives Here achi^)'^ilP-ti7rough l^e use 
of a behavioral jnanagement model which is explaj^rled in detail this 
report. To measure academic gains,) the reading igd aiithmefcic' sections 
of the Wide Range Achievement Test were admin is'|H|p:d as pre and post 
tests. Statist ically significant gains in readiiijg -jj^jid mathemat^ics 
were made. It was concluded that the^Transiti6n«I^6flirtsses Progra* 
was successful in increasing^ the reading and matf^^iiB^t'i^.s ^chievftitt^nt 
levels of 1 ts participants beyond, expec tation , that intensive 
individual and group remediation provided by the teachers was an 
^ important contribution to the success of the program , **and t)ia t the 
s behavioral management modejl and the team approach proved to»be a ^ 

useful model for facilitating student growth. \; ^< • ' 

^ ■ : 

209. Seiferth, vJohn C Ouggenlieim Mu s eum Children's Pr ogram; L ^r^ning 

to Read Th roug h the Arts, Summer, 19.7 5. Brooklyn: New York City . 
Board of .Educat ion , Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 33p. " ^ 
ED 137 460. . ' 

During the summer of 1975 the program ''Learning to Read Through the 
Arts" had as its. target population 130 Elementary Secondary Education 
Act Title 1 eligible children ages 10 to 12 who were performing at 
least two years below grade level in reading. The students were divided 
Into homogeneous reauing groups based on standardized achievement 
test scores. The same groups also^ rece ived instruction, on a limited 
basis, in mathematics. The program focused on the improvement of - 
reading skills through'motivating pupil interests. Supplementary 
workshops in the arts (dance, theater, music, painting, sculpture, 
mixed media, drawing, printmaking, puppetry, crafts, filmmaking, etc*), 
were closely correlated -wi th the reading program. Weekly field trips 
supplemented the instructional program. Parents attended an orientation 
session ar^d were provided opportunities to ^ part ic ipate in workshops 
taught by an arts and crafts instructor and/or the social worker. 
Parents also participated on the advisory council of the prograln. The 
various components of the program were competently coordinated, 
supervised and administered. The pupils who .compl eted the program 
exceeded anticipated outcomes. Positive growth gains were recorded 
on the McGraw-Hill Prescr;ip tive Reading and the Prescriptive Mathematics 
inventories. 

/" 
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210. Shore', Marietta S. Suimner ESL Remediation for Incoming plipils ^ , 
1975 High School, Umbrella //2, Tltlg I. Brooklyn, New York '^Ity:. 
Board of E^ucation/Of f ice of Educational Evaluation, July 1975. 
24p. ED 137 443. ,/ . ^ 

The \Sunimer Remediati,on for Incoming Pupils Program was designed to 
provide remedial instruction In mathematics, reading, or English 
v'as a second i'anguage (ESL) to selected incoming ninth and tenth 
grade- pupils in New York City. This report descril^es the program 
and evaluates its effectiveness for the summer of 1975. A majpr 
goal of the program was to bridge the gap from 4^termediate to high., 
school. Pupils were selected on the basis of td^lr reading and math 
scores on the Metropolitan Ac h i e v errte n t Test, or™>/'they were rated 
as having moderate to severe difficulties on the.^^li L^anguage Ability 
Scal'e for Rating Pupils' Ability to Speak EnglishY^Xtie latter students 
were placed in the ESL component. A total of 3,610 students parti- 
cipated in the program,' and of these, 299 were in the ESL component. 
For students in the ESL component, the goals were to improve under-^ 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing of English. Activities 
provided included s true tural' dialogues , chora 1 repetition, reading 
selections and responding to questions which, assessed comprehension, 
and the writing of letters and vocabulary list. Findings indicated 
a statistically significant difference between pre- and post te.sting 
as measured by the Stanford Achievemerft: Test-Primary II Word Reading, 
Reading Comprehension, and Listening Comprehension Subtests. The" 
majoritv of ESL^^d non-ESL students, were oriented to their new 
high school iir a positive way. Despite deficiencies in library and 
guidance serv/ices,' the overall program must be judged a success. 

{ ■ ; - , • 

211. Siegelman, Mhrvin. Harlem Education Tutoring ProKr'^m^ ; Cominunity 
Djj^trlct Umbir ella Programs, 1975-1976 . Brooklyn: New York City 
Board of Eduj^^ation, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 14p. 
ED 142 637. ^ 

This report evaluated the Harlem Tutoring Program which was designed 
to give individual home tutoring in reading and^ mathematics to / 
elementary school students in New York City, The students wer^-^t ^ 
least two years below grade level in reading and/or mathematics. 
FoVty-three students between the ages of six and thirteen participated 
in the program. The tutors were mostly college students who met 
with the students two days per week, for two hours each session. , 
The program attempted to increase the student ' s ^reading , mathematics, 
and self-esteem. In addition, parents of students were assisted vjith 
family, housing, employment, -and health problems through referrals to 
agencies. The major emphasis of the program. was improvement of 
basic reading skills, including comprehension and vocabulary. Audio 
visual aids were used to provide remedial ins true t ion . Pre and post 
achievement tests, observations, interviews, and conferences were 
used to evaloate the program. The findings of the report indicated 
the range of reading grade scores for the total sample was 2.76 tb 
6.92 months. Accordingly, the range In mathematics grade scores was 
-.09 to 1.89. 




212. Siegelmaii, ,M.arvln. Harlan Parents School-Community Neighborhood 
Center; Commuoltv District Umbrella Programs 1975-1976. Broolclyn: 
New Yo'rki City Boayd of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
1976. I3p. ED 142 638/ . ' 

^ This report evaluated the Harl^em Parents School Community Program 
designed Ito provide individual tutorial assistance to 80 elementary 
schobl students who were twoy-or more years, belov^' grade level in 
heading and mathematics. Tu tpring^sessions were helrd^ a^t ^ neigh- 
borhobd center Monday througlMhursddy aftertioona and eveflings. 
Workshops ; and cultural , enr ichment sessions were heljd on Friday after- . 
noons. The program also provided referral service^ for parent and 
student probleiri§. Parents were counseled and informed of their 
child's n^^ds, progress, and school activities. /Parents and students ' 
completed jquestionnai^s concerning the various/functions of the 
' center. Tutors submitted weekly student progress reports and met 
with parerits once a month. This report concli/ded that post test 
scores indicated no significant improvenent iti reading comprehension. 
An assessment of mathematics improvement could not be made because 
test scores were not on students' records. / 

/ 

213, Siegelman J Marvin. Summer Mathematics Rained iat ion for Incoming Pupils; 
1975- High School Umbrella Number 2 . Brooklyn: New York City Board 
of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1 August 1975. 
19p. ED, 138 ,661. 

Funded under Elementary Secondary . Educa tion Act Title I, the Summer 
Remediation for Incoming Pupils program (RIP) was designed to provide 
remedial instruction in mathematics to incoming ninth and tenth grade 
pupils who had attended Tftle I junior high or intermediate schools. 
The program was designed to bridge the gap in changing schools. By 
exposing the incoming students to the school staff and curriculum 
of their new school, the intent was to improve student success and prevent 
premature drop outs. All 3 , 610- par ticipating students were below 
grade level in reading and mathematics. The basic method of improving 
motivation to attend and study were the third period activities. 
Some of the activities were:, shop work, photography', video camera 
. work, typing, sports, journalism, blue-print, speedwriting , newspaper 

v/riting, etc. No direct attempt was made to relate the third period ' \ 

activities to the specific content of the remedial matji classes. -The ' 

statistical analysis of 180 nipth grade and 985 tenth grade pupils \ 

indicated significant improvement in mathematics skills, as measured 

by the Metropolitan Achievemei;^t Test (MAT). An individualized approach 

and an atmosphere conducive to learning was observed in all schools. 




214. Silverman-Dresner , Toby. Pi/e-Pla cement Program for Severely M ulti- 
Handicapped Blind Children./ 1974-1975 School Year. Evaluation Rep ort . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 1975'. 17p. ED 136 479. 

Presented is an evaluation of a pre-placement program designed to improve 
the performance of 15 myVti-handicapped blind children (four to ten years 
old) in activities of daily living, and to involve the parents in the 
children * s education. Among f indings r epo rted are that all but one 
of the subjects improved ' in activities of daily living as measured by 
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the rating scale.' It was recommended that the program be continued, 
and IteltTi suggestions be. incorporated into future progra^nin^. 
. Test results are presented in tabular form. 

•21S 'silvermah-Dresner- loby. ^nurce Room for the Sj>ee ch^a^d^£^££ed, 

^^f^Y^^-^TEd^T^IH^^^Eyaluatlon, 1975. 15p. ED 138 004. 

Thirty-two -junior high school students with severe connnunication 
' deLcL wer; provided with speech therapy-which ncluded vide - 

tape feedback techniques, phonic mirror, tape recordeT, s meter, 

iTtL .eter, language master, bice, and other ' ' 

the speech and Language Resource Room ^2"'^^^^f nlnev^rficulat on 

procedures included administration of the Te«t>lln-Dar ey ^^^^^-^^'^ 

rest the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and evaluator observations. 

F^ndlnes indicated that students serviced by the Speech Resource 

Room program Tade significant improvemeht in their speech and lan.uage^ 

.skills. ' 

^ " \ 

216. Silverstein, Leonard. ZloEia^lJorJZoub^^ 

•SchooJ_JfearJ974:J175^ Brook yn : /'^^ ^f^^ ^^^^ 

i^dTTEd^I^in^ Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975.^- 24p. 

ED 136 478. ^ 

Presented is an evaluation of a program in seven schools in New York • 
City wMch provided 19 special classes for 174 doubly handxcapped students- 
m n'taUy regarded and severely physically handicapped-- ^^^^f 
from. 5 to 21 years old. Among findings listed are. that the 30 higher 

unctioning subjects who wete given tne Wide Range Achievement T s 
did not achieve si-gnifioant increases in reading and math, and^that pre 
reading TeaJLess^was significantly increased A^ong recommenda ions 
discussed are that development of a corps of health aides to feed, 
^i le and care for the severely handicapped would i-rease program 

"ectiveness; that improved seating arrangements -e needed that , 
extension of staff-parent interactions to include a behavioral 
Osteologist would be helpful; and- that physical facilities should be 
upgraded. 

Evaluation, 1976. 14p. ED 142 640. 

Students in this remedial reading program were given a chance to 
' urnabout" through the use of innovative -^^^^^^ f 
Ased in the prdgram. Remedial instruction m reading and all the 
lanLaL Zts was provided. The program utilized three parapro- 
. "fionals ■ The Random House High Intensity Training System was 
• d with 180 f our ttT through sixth grade ^^"^-^^/^^/^^ f , 
, participate in program because ^ ev w at ^^east^~th^ . 

^:i°:d^rn?:tired^;;ing1i:" and la^st week of the program as 
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a diagnostic and aasessment instrument. This evaluation report 

. concluded that students in the progtam increased their reading 

perfomance as^ measured by the Metropolitan Achievemient Test. Also, ' 

students used library resources more than they had the previous year 

and expressed favorable attitudes toward the program staff. The 

•reading attitude assessment scale used for the evaluation is included 

as an appendix. , ^ 

218* Siperstein, CTary N. _Help Neighb or hood Center Program^ School Vear 
I975~1976> Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of 
^ Educational Evaluation, 1976, 21p. ED 142 639. , - 

This report ^^luated the . impact of the Help-Neighborhood Center 
Program which was designed to inform parents of fifth through eighth 
grade students about heal/th problems and community concerns. Four 
thousand elementary and iunior high school students and 100 parents 
participated in workshops on venereal disease, drug abuse, welfare 
rights, mental health , /feminine hvgdene, consumer affairs, communi- 
cation in the communit/v, alcoholism,* sickle-cell anemia, and dental 
care. The center served as a liaison linking community and school 
requests for Information with local i^^esource people and provider 
organizations. To evaluate the program, pre and post test question- 
naire InformatLon Vv^as gathered from parents .and students throughout 
^ the school vear. The findings 'of this report indicate that students 
had significant ^alns in knowledge as a result of participation 
in the workshops; however, the extent of impro\^ed knowledge* by 
parents could not be asse.sscd because of poor fjuestionn li i response." 

219. Siperstein, Gary N. Supplementary Reading and Mathematics Instructional 
Skills Pro gram f or Handic apped C hildren. School Year 1974-1973. 
Evaluation Report. Brooklyn: New York Citv Board » f Educati^^r. , 
Office of Educational Evnluati'on, 1975. 58p. ED I'.jf^. ''rSl. 

Presented is the evaluation a i;rc;gram designed tc ifnprove the 
skills of 2,700 handicapped students (5-.16 ^-cars old) in the areas 
of reading and mathematics, using intensive ind^ividual and small group 
instruction and supplementing the special education academic program. 
Among findings listed are that bra i n-i n ] ured and plivsically handicapped 
children, i/i rt i c^.u 1 arlv tl.ose in elenentarv grades, made significant 
academic ^gains; and that tae program varied accord1|ng to program ^ite. 
Among recommendations noted are that receiving schools cooperate with 
the program teacher and teacher trainer in proviid^ng supplementary 
'instruction, that orientation and inservice training for teachers be 
he Id throughout the vear, and that teachers be provfded with a curricu- 
lum package. Appended materials include a classroom observation 
profile and test result:-- in tabular form. 



220. Sirota, Norma. Biiingual Programfor Ch ildren in Bureau CRMD Classes . 
^Sj}£P2l-^L^^^ I^JJ^JzJ^^JL' Brooklyn: New York Citv Board of Education, 
Office .>f. Educational Evaluation, 1976. 33p. EL) 137 4A9. 

This document pf^e"s~ents a description and evaluation of the bilingual ■> 
program for children in Bilingual Class for Jletarded and Mental ^ 
Development (BCRMD) , a program designed to provide bilingual instruc- 
tional and supportive services to eligible BCRMD students. The 
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program provided supplement arv bilingual birultural services to. 153* 
mentally retarded pupils, of whom 108 weiNe non-English dominant and 
45 were English dominant. The program operated in- four BCRMD schoWs. 
Elach school was provided with a project team made up of a Bilingual 
Resource 'Room Teacher ai>d a Bilingual "Paraprof essional . The primary 
goal of the program was to provide equal educational opportunity for 
non^English speaking children through activities that would maximize 
> their native language proficiency while developing conp6tenc.e. in 

English. The progtam also sought to train bilingual teachers and to 
develop a bilingual-bicultural .curriculum. The bilingual resource 
room- teamff servdd two'kinds of Spanish-speaking students; those 
most limited in English speaking ability, and those less limited. 
The first group reqeived dailv bilingual instr'uction in core curriculum, 
language arts, math, Englisli as a secotjd language and cultural heritage. 
The second group received supportive bilingual instruction three 
times per week. Unlike the first group, these students received their 
developmental reading instructi,on in English. Findings indicated that 
success was achieved in Spanish readirig, nrathemat ic s , core curriculum, 
"cultural heritage and s;elf concept. Pupils failed to achieve success 
:/ in English as a second language. , 

^ ^ ' ^ ^ \ ' 

"ill. Smith,^ Frederick. Fort Hamilton jliigh' School (GRASP) . Brooklyn: 

New York Citv Board of Education, Office -of Educational Evaluation,^ 1976. 
18p; ED 142 656. ' - ' 

* - ^ . , \, - 

The Fort Hamilton High School (GRASP) Program in New York City was 
designed Co offer bilingual instructional and s^ipportive services to 
approximately 200 students who were Greek, Arabic, or Spanish. The 
' program was intended for students considered dominant in their ^respec- 
tive native languages. The program was set in the Bay Ridge section 
of Brooklyn in Fort Hamilton High School. The target population was 
drav/n from grades nine through twelve. Students selected for rhe 
program received, a curricular package containing native! language 
instruction in the dominant languages, English as a second language, 
and ins truction in mathemati^c s , science and social studie;s. Otiier 
planned aspects of the program Jjicluded provisions tor staf f development , 
pare'ntal involvement , and curriculum refinement. Results indicated 
that standardized test information was ' statistically significant in 
favor of the program. > It wds recommended that a systematic approach 
' be undertaken to ii^easure the native language arts skills of the students. 

222. Soles, Stanley. Adlai E. Stevenson High School Bilingual Program; 

School Year 1975-1976 . Brooklyn: New York Citv Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 4'4p . ED 137 469. 

This report is an evaluation of a New York Citv school district 
♦ educaticmal project designee} to offer bilingual instructional and 

supportive Services to ninth, tenth,' and eleventh grade higti school 
students under fundiyg from Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
.Education Ac t { o r"^3_96S.^ Its main objectives were to increase (1) the 
basic English skills of^ students in the expressive areas'T (2) vocabulary 
and reading comprehension in English and Spanish; (3) competenc^^in , . 
math and science; (4) student awareness of 'cultural heritage and 
ethnic background; and (5) student attendance'. The target population 
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consiatfed of 250 Spanish sneaking boys 'and gfrls , The^. staff incKided 
:^ a project director, three content area specialists, a bilingual r 

counselor, two English as *a Second Language (ESL) teachers, and k • - * 

\nuinber of assistants, A native language arts teacher and an* addJlti^nal ^ 
education assistant were included for ^ part of the program. There 
was, a reduction in staff during the project as a result of a.c\it inS 
the educatiftn budget, A batteryybf testa were administered >to students " <^ 
both as pre ai^ -post tests. Additional assessment measures employed 
were ijjni form final examinations, a project-developed examinati6y('' to , 
lassess knowledge of ethnic culture, and attendance records. St(atis~' 
tically significant results were reported for the maicwqj^ty of objec- 
tiv'es. The statistics as well as a detailed . interpretation aqd 
•discussion of the results are included in the report. 

223. Soles, Stanley. Bi lingual Program in Auxiliary Services for High 
Schools; ^ School Year 1974-1975. Brooklyn: New York Ci'ty Board 
of Education, Office of .Educat ional Evaluation, 1975. 50p. EDa35 923. 

This report de^n^^ibes and evaluates the bilingual program of the ' \ * . 

Auxiliary ServicSa for High 'Schools (A^llS) Program in* the New^York 
City Schools for 1974-19 75 sx:hool x^SiX . ' In 1974-75 ^ther6 were' 

12 centers" for this program dist ribut ed/throughout all boroughs of 
New York Citv. Spanish was offered irr nine of^the program.s^ French, 
in two, Greek in one, and Itialian in one. The bilingual program 
provided for the 'development of increasing English skills through 
English as a Second Language (ESL) instriiction. Beyond the ESL 
instruction, the bil irigual progranf used t^e native or^dominant 
language of the students to develop competencias in areas of reading 
development, ma th , • sc ience , social studies, and several other areas . * ' 

Some students^ in Spanish were prepared for the General Education 
High School Equivalency Exam in English or Spanish versions. The 
program emphasized bilingual guidance and counseling* for botli ' 
academic and vocational needs of students. About 1 , 397 students 
were served bv the, bilingual pro-gram in the.] 974-75 school year. ^ 
Among the major findings of the evaluation are the following: (1) 
t;Cudents for whom -completed test results wer{} analyzed showed signifi- 
cant' gains in reading scores^, (2)- reading in native languages showed 
significant gains in each of the languages^ for i^hich test results 
were, completed, (3) achievement in mathematics among the 12 centers 
' i, shpwed significant differ'^nces with the exception of one school, and 
' , (4) for those students wfiose results were knouTi, over 80 parent of 
the students who took, the high school equivalency examination passed. 

• Soles, ilev. James Monroe, High School Biling ual Program, School 

Year 197b- 76; Brooklyn: New York Citv Board of Education, Office ofN^ 
Educational Evaluation, 1 976, 50p. ED 138 69A\' 

The Bilingual Program in the James Monroe High Scliool in the South 
Bronx in New York, was designed to of fer hi lingual instructional and 
supportive services to ninth through twelfth grade high scliool 
s^tudents under fiinding from Title ^VIl of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The program was designed to provide a model for 
replication by other high schools v;ith similar problems. It was 
distinctive in two ways: (1) it was to maximize use of existing 
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tax levy and teaching personnel, and (2) Title VTI funding was t<* ' 
be used only to provide s^uppartive services for the program and for 
unique instructional resources. o-The program was, organized in a 
l)ilinc;ual mini-school in which non-English speaking pupil's were offered 
acad^ic ,■ non-academic and skill Subject's in their native language, 
Spanish. In addition, these stiudents were given^extensive instruction 
in'English. To reinforce the Instruction,- the bilingual" studentj^ 
simultaneously took Other required courses with EngJ ish /Speaking 
pupils, Jhe program also offered a bilinaual' career orientation 
course and business skill subjects. The "^argQt .population consisted 
ftf approximately 250 Spanish-speaking males and females. 'Resul±^ ^ 
indicated that while the sudents showed gains in reading in English, 
mathematics and science, these gains were modest and/ were not 
statistically significant in line with" criteria establij^hed for. the 
evaluatiqn. Some of the reasons for the performance on the tests 
used may be attributed t"^ the tests themselves. 

Soles , •S/tanley'T' Louis IK Brand els High School. Bilingual Program; 
School Year 1974-1975 . Brooklyn: New York' Ci ty. Board of Education, ^ 
Offibe of Education, 1975. 26p. ED 138 685. ^ " V 

The Brandeis High S\chool Bilingual Program, now ifi its third year of ' 
operation, was funded under t,he Elementary Secondary Educat ion .Ac t " 
Title VIT. Four hundred eighty-five students* who were in need oj - 
remedial work in English and/or speech were enrolled in fhe program. 
The main language in the home for these students was either Spanish 
or French-. . The objectives of the bilingual program were to improve 
the students' reading' ability and language skills in Spanish and in 
'English, to impr(#e mathematics skills, to increase average daily 
school attendance, anc^ to implement the program according to proposal 
guidelines. -Bilingual instruction va^ provided in t^e^major cur- ' , 
riculum 'subiect areas. Students were grouped^ according to thieir 
diagnosed condition and/or their need for developing English proficiencv 
An (ESL) program was implemented in terms of five progressive levels of 
competency. Co,rrelated T tests with significance levels of .05 were . 
used to comparJ biliTig4a<l program results with schocflwide Tiorms. Pre 
and post test ratings&on standardized instruments were^usgd to assess 
the bilingual students* improvement. fhe report concluded that 
students in the bilingual program did show significant gains in reading 
Spanish, in speaking , Engl ish , and in mathematics skills! The average 
d^ily attendance of the students in the bilingual program was signify 
icantlv higher than that of the regular school population. No data 
were available for the English dominant students. Tables for- reading 
results, Ability to speak English on Puerto Rican Fluency scales, 
mathematics, and school attendarice are Included. 

Soles , .St^anley . Remedial Program in Reading and Mathematics fo r 
Homebou nd Children . Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 32p. ED 137 479. 

• . 

The Remed/al Program in Reading and Mathematics for Homebound 
Childx:ert served''470 children who were provided tutorial instruction 
within thetr homes f rom ' February ""thro.ugh Junp,. 1975\ It was funded 
under the Elementary and Secondary Educat ion 'A(^t , Title 1. Twenty- 
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nine 'teachers provided sessions with each child lor two or more ^ 
seeslons per week, The> children were two or. more years behJnd in ' 
V reading and. mathematics and were^'designated as eligible for l^oine- 
bound instruction due t© physical handicaps, hospitalization, school 
phobic, responses, ^and other reasons* I'he youths who participated 
*in the program were from Manhattan, [%c^ hronx^ Brooklyn, and (Hu'ens. 
About One tliird of the youth were from t ami Lies in which Spanish 
was the dominant language spoken in the home. There were three times ^ 
as many boys' in' the program as girls. The age range was from; seven ^ - 

% to seventeen. The Wide Range Achievement Test was used on a pre'^ 
posr^ testing basis. The results were' analyzed in term^ of ^a one 
way anaTysis of variance to determine if the ga-in or loss in- reading 
arx^ mathematics varied by the number' of tutorl?il sessions held. ^' ^. 

The results of. the analysis of the^data for 202. youths revealed that 
the g'aln or^^oss in reading and matiiemat ics did not vary with tlie 
number of . tutorial sessions held and was not statistically significant* 
Recommendations for refunding the program included provisions for , 
longer programs .with more lead time and more diagnostic and back- 
gi"opnd information available regarding each child prior to prog rain -* 
operation. Implementation of these recommendations would enable the 
teachers to develop strategies for prescriptive teaching, 

) ' ,•' ■ , , 

Southwortb, William Dixon. Title I jSi'lA P rog r^un-Rem ed i a 1 Serv ice s 
for. Eligibl e Non-Public Sclioql P u pils S peecl i Therap y Compon ent . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Pducation, Office of Educational 
. Kval nation, 1975. 3 5p , I^I);i39 895. 

This report Ls an evaluation of a New York City school district 
educational project funded under Title L of the Elementary -and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Approximately A,8l2 elementary 
and secondary non~-public school children , Jdrawn from four New^ York 
' City boroughs and enrolled in the ESVA Reading, Mathematics, and , 
English as a Second Language Program participated in the speech 
improvement program. The program was staffed bv a coordinator, 
field superv^isor, teacher trainer, and qualified spcecji teacliers. , 
Noted educators in speeds, language, and educatiion d isah i 1 i t i es-, 
also par t i c i natell in tiie program. The objective of the program 
evaluation was do determine by standardized testing a'nd teacher 
judgrfient whethef the severity and number of speech and language 
def ici fs^had l)e^ significantly reduc'ed. ' Except in* kindergarten^ 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, where sample si^es v^ere too small, ••. 
statistically significant differences between pre and post test 
•scores were ' found , jptd icating that the speech and language detacits 
of the participants were reduced s ign i,f ic ant I v , 

228. S p i v a c k , Frieda K . N a 1 1 v ct F . a n g u a g e AT ts -- l^i^gj^ L'ilLiL^ -§_^^22illL ^i^llL'^J ^ 
Program; School Year 1974-1975. Brc^oklvn: New Vork City Board of 
Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 19p. El^ T38 683. • 

4 This Native L.anguage Arts-English as a Secbnd Eanguage Program funded 
under Elementary Secondary Educatiofi Act Title I was designed tor 
economically disadvantaged students vTio v;ere speakers' of ^ language 
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other than F.ngliHh, ond ,,wh()si, ?ibilltv to rr.'d and in tlu-lr 

- n.itlvo tonpuc antl in KngHsh ^/is ii'>l a.lj'qn'X to iw.^nlt tlir()u^',Ji 
,I..n.. 197', In 34 lilf,!. ^cKoois ^.tvIuk 'J''''"' i i. k'-'"'--^ I • 

' I'lipils.iu the program .ittoucle.j aoiil)li' p<Ti"<l ot „.,,|v,. laiiK.iMVr 
arts or a double pcrhnl of K^^m^i, as a Mrroud l,,n^.,,,,P,(. of a d„uhii' , 
. ' or sln^'.lo period of I'Otl'''"-- only period, depcMul their i ,ul i v i dihi 1, ^ 

needs.' In other subit""' •"■"aM I hev were i nl:"Kra ff.,i [„,„ i i„. maiiiMtrean, 
ot the srhool. Class siz- w.,,, hflWriM. lA':n'"l :•() s, ,„|.,„,.,; ,„.^„ovi<l" 
,lor i.ulividnal i/.at ion 'i",'u,.a,.( i,,„. I'IhT'' w.m,. ,. i ,, ■ ; :u.s , M ii nuv; t 
' ■ schools', tor heginniJi^'.' ' " t e t-,„(.d i a t e , and ad^'aiiccti |^,^,,, ;;f ndtaUs . 
' I'aralle] programming tlieso rla;;.S(-s allowed s tud , "to switcl|> 

^ .cla\sso.^ as fhe i r' 1 anRua^e i-onipeteiuv i n c r e-i'''-"'! • ko,;aU.s indirattffl 
^ that, achievement test scores „„ post- tests , ^i" St.,.,„f,,nl Ad, i.evfMiKV;t 

•Test and the rnter-Anier i can s ,. r i , .s Tes t , sli'"-"-' s i „ •, | { ,. ,.,n t d i f f e renc-c^ 
in v^'uWny. cmprclien-; i i n -TTp,! „ i si i nd /n r l'i>cnch ,,,s\,;,,il .tn in- 
audiiorv and re/idinj', '"'"I't .■1^,,,:; i ,„, in Knt'l ' "ip ,-,.v ,.in''ii t was notexl 

tor ,1 major proportion ot t 1,,, p,ipn 1 ,, t ton . 'M'eci,,| tcMiure'ef thl'' 

|MuK,rani rs the c 1 osc , ts • 1 a t i ,. [, j |, hctv/een 1 I"' '-''nt,^.,] ,,fM.M,, its 
(1 Lre'clor , t,ea< her-^t ra inci s, ^^^,,1 p,-, i , ip i " i ''' ' • 

a' ■ ♦ i 

229. Stern, khoda. N,itive c, A rt s-Kn^^J .'t ^e.-.Mul l,an>Mni>'e (Jiart; 
Brooklyn: New YoVk City lio,.,-)- , ,7 |.;,ii,rat i on . "11 |,;du<-a t iona 1 
Kvalual isn, ')/(,. i'M'- 1/,;'' (.')/. 

The Native l.annu.n','' -A'' ''-''"Rl i '^1' ■'^^ '■'^"n'' ^ir.'' I'rej-.ram was, 

/lesipned tor economicaHv d i ^,,d v.,n t ap.ed sta^ents v|,.,se native lan>n.aKo 
"w-.s not Kn^ish and whose ahnity t„ read .'ml i^FIl,. in taislish and. 
in some, cases in their own ,,„-j,^,,, ..^s^iot adeenalo. was Ln opera-, 

tion from Fehrnarv through j^,,,,, „f i97(. i i> '* '"Rh .fchools seruinK 
1004 students in j'.radeH 9- 1 s _ i)<.pend i n^, "('" " ^tmu,,,,; need ; a.:cfoub ie - ^ 
or single period ot small R,-onp instructjon in i'np^iisl, as a second 
lanpnage or native lanK,uapc ;jrts was provi'lt''!- Tl',,, a ud ic- L i ngua 1 
method of langnage acrni is i L ■u,,^ ^as used l" l"-'>vuU, vsT^™. t i c' anc+ 
. serinential i iistrnc t,i on ' n " p f,, i a t i on , sct'tenc^ .structure, vocabulary. , 

... rl.vtl.m and intonat ioi' P''"orns of American I'aigUsh. Kva'lL"K 

writinp, were introdiKoa in p^plLsh as s tudent s becc,n,e more proficient. 
Uflierever, possible, parallel programifiinr, of nni i , intermediate 

■ and advanced level classes ^aj; maintained, t'na.t'linj, students to move ; 
.as thev demonstrated l''nguaj,^, p ^ f i c i encV . As a result of six months, 
one tt^ and halt-term tesfi,,^ , 792 students, s t.-, l i s l i ca 11 v -^i*:^"^^- 
icant differences in F.nRlish reading and auditorv ,^[,,11 Is ' w_ere notea^ f 
h of the 26 grouping.-"- Who re' s Lgni f icancP v;as not. oh l aj n ed . . . pre 
, -to. post treatment interval were 'obser-ed . ^ 

230. Stern, [^hoda. Na tXvc_KLllSU-j„t!_^ Ar^t s-Kn^Lj..^^^^ l.ajiguage 
l>rog^ram for ()i>tionaj .Ai^i-iij^^ent^Puj, H s . Brooklyn; New York Citv 
Board'o'f "Fd'ucat ion . I't f i ce , ^7' luUfi-at i onal f'^a 1 ua t L^,„ , 1 976 . 3 3p • ... 
ED 1 A2 658. 

The Nati^M.aii^uagt' '^^'^^^'•^nRl i,sl, as a ^^ecc.nd l,angu^.^pe program for 
. Optional A.ssignnvent Pupils York CitV wa.s d(.,^i;,ned For eco- : 

nomicallv d i sadvant ag^d ■ stud t s whose native I anR,,,.,ge was not 
l'np.Usli and whose aH'4-;i,'-ty t., road and write m faigiJ.sl, and, in some 
eases their own tori^ue>...,Wa f? ^ot adenua te . PR^m 1 1 thpm any degree 
of success Ln .schoO*- """t t-' v.-^s i n 'opa rat, i on from Sopt:,.n,ber to .June 

■ . ■ . ■ , "1 
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of 1976 in four high schools aerv^ing 395 students In grades 9-12. 
There were five teachers anli five educational assistants Depending- 

. upon student need, a doubl/ or 'single period of small group inatruc*^ , 
tlon In English as a second language was provided. ^ The audioliilgual 
method of language instruction w/a.^ used to offer instruction in' 
pronunciatiop, sentence structure^ vocabulary, rhythm ._/nd intonation 
patterns of American* English .« Reading and writing were introduced , 
as students became more proflcJ<3rtr. In their spoken language ability^ 

. Wlierever poss Ible, parallel programming of beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced levels was maintained enabling students to move .among 
classes as they demoiii^t rated lanf^uage proficiency. The evaluation 
sought to determine whether students who participated in the program 
would obtain d statistically significant improvement In English reading 
4nd auditory skllis. As a result: of one year,. half year, ^and quarter 
year testing of 289 students, Htat Lstically significant differences 
in rea/^lng and auditory skills were noted for 15 out of the 20 treat- 
ment groups. ' ' . 



2.n . Str Ichart , Stl^phen, S. ^j^K^^ork A^ s q c J-a t e Cent e r_- - SEIMC. Evalua t i o n 
Report. Function NO. 09-_56608. Brooklyn: New York City Board, 
of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, L975, 26p . ED 136 458. 

. Provided is an t^vahiat ion of Lht* Special Education Instructional 

Materials Cen to r (SE WC) , a New "iTork City school district educational 
project providing direct service to parents^ professionals, para- 
professionals, and teacht^rs in training who are concerned with the 
education of . handicapped children in the public and nonpublic schools, 
^mong act Iv It its and services li.s^ted are provision of a circulating 
library of Instructional mate rial^S and equipment, preparation and 
disseminatlc5n\of bibliographies, publication of a newsletter, and 
presentations i)f workshops and in-service courses. Among findings 
noted are that SEIMC has been largely successful in achi^ing its 
objectives; tiiat the most effective "aspects appear to be in-service 
courses and workshops!, materials loans, and demonstration of new 
materials and equipment; and that the general feeling expressed ' , -j, 
about SEiMC was a favorable one- Appended are a copy of the question- 
naire u^ed in the evaluation and interview checklists. Responses are 
presented in tabu I a t~ lorm. ' $ 



232. Strum, Ircnt.!. Bl 1 ingua l P rogram in Auxiliary Ser vices for High Schools : 
School Year 1 975-19 76/ Brooklyn: New York City Ik)ard of Education,' 
Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 42p. ED 135 922. 

The bilingual program of the Auxiliary Services for High Scho'ols (ASKS) 
provides an al ternat ivew^ducatlonal system in Nfew York for students 
who are bilingual or sp-^ak no English but do speak Spanish, Prench^ 
.' Italian, Greek or Chinese. The program *s primary purpose is to 

prepare pupils for the General Education High School Equivalency (iiSE) 
exaftiination in English or Spanish; therefore reading and mathematics 
skills are emphasized. An English as a Second Language (ESL) component 
is included for the Improvement of English skills. The bilingual 
program uses native or dominant languages to improve competency in 
reading, mathematics, and social j^tudles. 'Participants are helped to 
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keep their cultural heritage. In the 1975-1976 ffchool year there 
were 12 bilingual centers, The results of the evaluation showed 
that the basic evaluation objectives were achieved by students for 
whom data was available. English reading improved significantly. 
Reading in the native or dominant language and in mathematics showed 
a significant gain. For students whose HSE results were known, ^ 
approximately 80 percent passed. 



233. Strum, Irene. Corrective Reading, Corrective Mathematics and^ 

' Bi3,ingual Instruction of Pregnan tyScho ol Age Girls . Brooklyn: 

New York City Board of Educat ion Of f ice of Educational Evaluation, 
1976.' 148p. ED 142 655. 

Thi55 is an evaluation of a program designed to provide continuity 
of instruction in reading and mathematics ,for pregnant school age 
'girls in New York City. The program was designed to provide instruc- 
ti-on for monolingual and bilingual (English-Spanish) students. 
Selected students were two or. more years retarded in reading and/or 
mathematics. Spanish speaking students received English as a second 
language instruction. Nine hundred pregnant school age girls par- 
ticipated in the program. Seven hundred and fifty ^were involved in 
reading and mathematics programs. One hundred and fifty wq^re involved 
in bilingual instruction. Three hundred students were in grades 
7,8, and 9. Six hundred students were in grades 10, 11, and}l2. 
Diagnostic testing using the Individual Pupil Monitoring System 
(IPMS) was implemented. As a result of this program more than 80 * ^ 
percent of the students involved achieved mastery (^t at least one 
instructional objective in reading and/or mathemat ix^s • Evidence 
showed, however ,. that many students had mastered a .^ignificant number 
of objectives prior to instruction. Problems associated with the 
program included excessive absence and delivery of baby as well 
as staffing problems, a lack of sufficient materials and equipment, 
and the late arrival of diagnostic materials. Appendices include 
tables of detailed information on criterion referenced tests used in 
the program. 

234. Toledo, Victor. Summer Reading Remediation for Inc oming Pupils 1975 ; 
HiRh School Umbrella Number 2, School Year 1975 ^ Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1975. 

14p. ED 137 441. 

The Elementary Secondary Education Act Title I program. Summer Reading 
Remediation for Incoming Pupils 1975, had two goals: to improve 
reading skills by supplying an Intensive program of remediation in 
reading, and to orient incoming -students to their new school environment 
and its staff. Participating in the program were 2,807 ninth and tenth 
grade students. They were both pre and post tested. All student 
participants were selected from Title I intermediate and junior high 
schools. They were identified as retarded in reading. They were 
volunteers. -The program consisted of one 50 minute period per day 
five days a week. Reading skills were also stressed during a daily 
reinforcing activities period (metal shop., typing, drafting, etc.). 
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- Statistical analysis of gain scpres as measured, by the Metrop'oiitan 
Achievement Test showed that students who were in^ tha program for . 

a maximum of 14 instruction days , made significant gains, on the average, 
over one month's' improvement* Some reasons for* the large gains 
obtained were: the smali class size (no more .than 15 students per 
instructor), ,t:he diagnostic-prescriptive approach to reading remediation 
employed, the a<^ailability of a wide range of materials, and the fact thaL 
remediation in reading comprehension and 'vocabulary skills was integrated 
into other ciass activities (metal shop , typing , drafting , etc . ) • 

•235* Welnstein, Sanford. Duignostic and Remediation Program to Ameliorate 
the Reading Di sabilities o r THS'~sTm7TupTrsT^eir rijary 
Ev aluation keport . Brooklyn: N e v/ York City -Boar d of Education, 

- Offlceof Educational Ey alua t ion , .1 9 75 . 25p. ED 136 487, 

Evaluated v;as a protect designed to provide a sup]^l(^entary ind L vidua- 
11 zed reading remediation program for 1,221 edu^:ablfe mentally retarded 
students (12-16 years old) from Al intermediate or junior high schools 
in New York ('ity. The pi;o]ect goal was to diagnose, the reading 

- disabilities of the students raise their level of reading proficiency^ 
and ameliorate their reading disabilities. Teaching methods included 
one-to-one an\\ small group instruction, and the use of multisensory 
instructional materials and equipment. Using pre" and post-testing , 

it was determlnHl that student participants in the program succeeaed 
in raising thtyi r reading levels significantly beyond the level antici - 
pated. It was also ftnuul that diagnt^stic lu^ocedures were universally 
applied and uti^lized. /Vnd finally, it vns found that delays in funding 
shortened the treatment period, and that difficulties in hiring pre- 
vented much con t ri bi.i t i on by psychological support personnel to the 
success of 'the program. The as[:)ects of the program which were observed 
to account for the highly positive results were the individually 
tailored r cmied i a (: i ve. effoVts made possible by small group and one- 
to-t.Mie i ns t r'uo t i on and the sk L I I ' v/.-i th \''hich t:eaciiers execaitcnl l)0(:h 
til agnostic and I'emed i at Ive tasks. 

2U>. 'Jcm'ss, Janies. ^lorL> Advnni^eLl Rc^■..:lng Development, 1 975-76 Sc:hool Year. 
fU'ocdvlyn: :\eiN' \'ork (al'^' I'oartl t^f^ luhu\i t i on ,' 0 f f i.c e f f-lduca t i cu^a I 
Eva luaL \ 1 976 . lip. };[) 1 A2 63 I . 

Til is report evaluated tlu- Advant'tul Reading Dc^velopmeht Program designed 
to earicl'i re:idiug i ns t r lu' t i ■ >; l i iW 360 i n > ^ ' or ■ li igh school s.taident's in 
New York City who were reading two or iii'^^ -ears below grade level. 
Students received individualized readiu): - tract Lon for four fcn^tv-f lve 
nnnuLe periods i^er \^'etTc. Stu'denL.^ were \)i tcvsttul in (U'tober, 1975 
and p(vs(: " tes t lhI at the ejid of Mareli 1976. As a result of pa rt i c i ]^a ta' on 
in the niorc^ advant^ed reading development pt;L)gram, s.eventh graders 
achievecl^ a mean reading grade growth of.H. 2 montlis, eighth graders achieved 
a mean reading grade growth of .11 months, and ninth graders achieved a 
mean reading grade growth of .26 montlis. The report concluded that student, 
in the program did progress beyond the I r ' re corded entrance achievement. 
However, only the seventh graders progressed beyond their expected aehiev-e- 
ment scores. 
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237. Weitzner', Martin. Central ESEA Title I ^ gggMgl^Ser vices for Eli gjMg. 
Nonpublic School Pupils; English as a Se cond Language. Brooklyn: 
New. .York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
1976. 28p. ED 142 646. 

The Nonpublic School Program-English as a Second Language was desig^^ed 
^ to provide remoflial instruction in the English language with emphasis 
ofi oral English for those eligible non-English speaking pupils enrolled 
in Title 1 nonpublic schools. It operated in 89 schools and served 
over three thousand pupils in grades kindergarten through twelve. '^^^ 
program's major objective was that of enabling pup^j^s in the program 
to achieve statistically significant improvement their English 
language competency and fluency. The program provided language eXoeri» 
ences employing an audiolingual approach to small groups of students, 
ranging in numbers of four to eight. These pupils received instruction 
.for approximately 45 minutes a day, and for between two and five days 
per week. A wide/variety of learning materials and audiovisual equip- 
ment was employe^ by the program. The program adniinistr ators provided 
ongoing training which tied the various program elements together. 
- In addition, the operation of an exchange .center pro\rided teachers with 
an opportunity to become familiar with a wide array of material^ 
to exchange materials which were not specifically appropriate for their 
students with those which were. Test results Jor participating pupils 
demonstrated that students at all grade levels experienced statistically^ 
significant gains. * ^ 

238. Wohl, Seth F. Benjamin F ran klin High S c^feaSfcJjJlij_Program_._ Brooklvn: 
New York City Board of Education, Office of ^Educational Evaluation, 
1973. 70p. ^ ED 1A2 675. ' • 

The Benjamin Franklin High School Unit Program in New' York City was 
designed to overcome the serious academic ^^f^ciencies identified 
as criterion for entry into the program: ^^tardation in reading and 
mathematijcs ; and to improve attitudes tow0^<^ school, increase class- 
room attendance and participation, reduce the dropoyt rate, improve 
self-image and peer relationships, and increase aspiration toward 
the adult world of-work. The program served 561 ninth and tenth 
year educationally disadvantaged high school frej^:hmen and' sophomores 
who were identified as having reading and mathematics standardized 
scores averaging three or more grade equivalent years below norm, 
and whose negative attitudes towards education made them potential 
dropouts. Earollees were given a full dav special educational program 
at a mini-school (or school~within-a~school complex) within Benjamin 
Franklin High School. Students helped to select their own courses 
from a special program catalog. Modular programming was used in the 
program. Overall, the direction of findings for program objectives 

was positive. For the two most critical ^^iii\areas, reading and 
mathematics, achievement was shown to be ^^^^tists^eally significant. 

/ 
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239, Wohl, Seth F. Benjamin Franklin Street Academy , Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, June 1973. 
61p.. ED 142 674. 

In this, evaluation report of the sixth year of operation "of the 
Benjamin Franklin-Urban League Street Academy in New York City, it 
is recommended that the program be continued^ for the seventh year 
despite the.poorer than expected student gains in all studied components 
and the sporadic student attendance pattern and high dropout rate. 
Students selected for the program were potential high s,chool drop- 
outs with educational deficiencies of two or more years, in reading 
and' in mathematics. Also, they had a tfecord oX failed courses, high 
absence, truancy and negative attitudes 'toward school and self. In 
addition to extensive tutoring, the program offered instruction in 
English, reading, writing, mathematics, Spanish, history, contemporary 
issues, chemistry, psychology, music (elective) and videotaping (elective).*^ 
Detailed information on program staffing, operation, objectives and 
findings is reported in this 'evaluation. Appendices provide information 
on student personal data, teacher^s evaluation reports on students, 
counselor's evaluations of students, student attendance and a student 
attitude questionnaire. 

240 1 Wohl, Seth F. Chinatown English Language Center . Brooklyn: New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, November 
1972. 85p. ED 142 676. , • ' 

A ' - Situated in the heart of New..York\s Ch.inatouai, Liie Chinatown English 
Language Center is a community based project designed to provide 
recent Chinese adult immigrants settling in New York City with basic 
English speaking, listening, reading and writing skills, which are 
necessary to their functioning effectively in U.S. society. Five 
hundred and fifty-three adults attended classes two hours daily for 
two -days a week in an attenuated ten month school vear instructional 
program, slightly in excess of 103 cumuli-itive hours average with only 
one third of them (183) gping the full year. The curriculum for the 
Adult Basic BTlglish (ABE) component of the Center was based on the 
Lado Series wi CVi supp 1 omental mater ials , workbooks, projectors and 
tape recorders. Participants were appropriate! v ^at ched to the 
earlier books of the Lado Series. A second curriculum component was 
the Comprehensive Clonsumer Education Program (CCE) . In summary the 
outstanding contr i but ioils of the first vear were in establishing 
and implementing a complete program of Adult Basic English instruction 
to 553 recent adult immigrants of Chinese origin, centering aroupd 
an audio-active language labora to ry » f aci 1 i ty , and in the designing 
of unique sets of Criterion Measures in English as a Second Language 
applicable for Chinese~to-Engl ish participants never before attempted 
in such detail. 



241. Wohl, Seth F. ETHOS: Education Through Organ Study. Final Report . , 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, June 1971. 67p. ED 142 679. ' 

This document describes the Education Through Organ Study Program (ETHOS) 
designed to counteract disaffected students* falling academic achievement. 
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absenteeism and truancy, and negative attitudes toward education 
and the school,. The program attempted to assure success in acquiring 
musical skill by providing portable desW reed organs, programmed music 
texts, and a highly structured syllabus. The program ran for five 
months, for one period daily. Three classes totalling 92 students 
participated. A mpdif ied Pan-American Musical Aptitude test was used 
to assess student musical abilities at Inception of classes. In the 
comparative analysis of Metropolitan Jleading Achievement test scores 
for the year before to the semester of the program, the scant data 
available for retested .students suggested a widening of reading 
deficit among program participants. It also showed that those 
students with the lowest reading scores tended to drop out of the 
program. In summary, the program appeared to sustain highly positive 
ihotivation for those who remained in it, and resulted in a significant 
development of early musical knowledge and performance skills. 
■ However, the major goal of generalized transfer of improvement in 
learning to reading and major skill areas was not achieved. The 
project also failed to reduce ^absenteeism and truancy, or to improve 
significantly attitude toward education and the school as measured. 
As a result the program has been discontinued. 

242. Wohl, Seth F. Independent Alternative Schools. Brcroklyu: New York 
Citv Board of Education, Office- of Educational Evaluation, July 1974, 
85p'. ED 142 673. 

Ten alternative high scliools serving a total of 2,750 students in 
New York City were eval^aated in terms of their administration, programs, 
student body, and specific educational objectives. Three main types 
of programs were in operation at the schools. These included: (1) 
remediation with emphasis on. basic skills in reading, mathematics 
and Englisli i\s a Second Language, (2) full academic education with 
progress toward accumulation of credits toward a city-wide High 
School Diploma, and (3) experiential education at five of the schools. 
» This emphasized external education such as unpaid courses in community 

organizations and paid cooperative work-study programs as alternate 
weeks in school and in industry. This evaluation report showed that 
gains for the program included fr.irly strong attendance, some gains in 
reading for all schools, exposure of several thousand students to the 
process of course self-selection four times a year^ hundreds of others 
to career exploration, and graduation for hundreds more as well as 
signs of improved attitudes. Appendices include evaluation i-nstruments 
used in the programs and brief sketches of the independent alternative ^' 
schools evaluation. , / 

fl, ' ■ ■ / 

243. Wohl, Seth E'^ Lower East Side Prep: An Alternative to the Conventional 
High School Program. First Year of Operation , Final Report . Bro(>l^yn: 
New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, 
June 1971. 95p. ED 142 678. 

This evaluation report of one alternative high school in New York City 
analyzes the academic achievement, attendance, testing, academic 
credit, English language proficiency, and attitudes of the sixt/y 
minority students who attended this urban prep school in China/town 
Three fifths of the students in the program were recent Chinese 

/ 
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iramigrants. The support for this urban street academy was provided 
by the joint efforts of the community, private corporations, the, , 
State Urban Education fund (fc^r the teaching staff salaries) and the 
"home" high schools (Seward Park and Haaren) . All of these groups 
joined together as Break Free, Incorporated, the npn~profit o.rgani- 
z^tion whicti supported the program. The results of the program showed 

proveci attendance, little gain in academic achievement , little 
/gain 'In standardized test scores (this was hampered by the lack of 
previous year data), improved English language proficiency, and posi- 
tiv^ student: attitudes, toward the school by most of the students. 
Tec^hers also expressed positive attitudes toward the school although 
they indicated a need f or^ more teaching materials and curriculum 
assistance. This program , was evaluated as . sue cess f ul , but .th6 need, 
for heip with administrative problems, curriculum development, faculty 
interaction and better polj-cies for student selection and retention 
was recognized. An appendix includes evaluat i on , ins truments used. 



244. Wohl, Seth F. Lower East Side Preparatory School: An Alterna tive to 
the Conventional High School Program, Final Eval uation Report . 
Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, December 1972. 114p. ED 142 677. 

In this second year evaluation, report of the Lower East Side Prepara- 
tory school in New Yprk CityVs Chinatown, a history of the project' 

provided as well as information on the characteristics of the 
program in operation, the evaluation design used for this report, the ^ 
findings after three trimesters and the recommendations for the ■ rec^y cl ing 
' \pf the progranj'. Irf addition to a detailed program description an(k 
listing of ohjectiv^s, tables are provided with information on 
' characteristics of the faculty in terms of background, education, teaching 
.practices, use of non-teaching time and attitudes. Inf ormation- on 
students is also summarized in tables on ethnic breakdown, a-ttendance, 
achievement levels on standardized tests, academic achievement, credits 
earned, E-figlish language proficiency and attitudes toward school. 
Appendices include forms used for evaluation including a sample report 
card. ' ' , 

245. Wohl, Seth F. Program for I ns titu t ionalized Child _ren_^ Brooklyn: Mew 
York City Board of' Education , Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976. 
70p. ED 142 680. ' 

The Program for Institutionalized Children^ prov ided a supplementary 
individualized reading and/or mathematics remedial program, utilizing 
a diagnostic-prescriptive -.approach with the Croft Reading and Base 
Mathematics materials. Achievement -was measured by means of criterion 
referenced testing procedures. Targeted pupils were all Title ^1 
eligible and numbered over 2^000. They were identified as neglected or 
delinquent children, and were several years deficient in reading 
and/or mathematics skills. The service provided by the program was 
limited to a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to reading and mathemat^ics 
remediation. It was conducted as an after-school supplementally service, 
by a\corps of travelling ("itinerant'*) Title I funded teachers. 
Instruction took place two or thr^e days per week in two or foQ^'hour 
blocks of time. Virtuallv all of the population in the institutionalized 
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setting was from minority groups in New York City, mostly bl^ck and" ' 
Puerto Rican, and from low socioeconomic s^tatus families and neigh- 
.borhoods.\ Generally all students showed extensive- retardation in 
reading afnd/or mathematics. Ev^^luation results indicate that the - 
component of mastery of two or more instructional object;ives was 
attained in mathematics byt not in reading for selected objectives 
only. A high degree of pupil post-instruction mastery of selected 
objectives in reading a.nd in mathematTCs was evidenced. These 
positive data attest to the effectiveness of the remedial instruc- . 
tional components.. 

. \ " 

246. ,Wohl, Seth F. Staff RoJ^e_Expec tat ions r A Study o f Alternat ive. Hi^h 

Schools—1975 . Research Report. Cooperative Research' City Tax ' ' 
Levy Program. Brooklyn:. New York City Board of Education, Office' 
of Educational Evaluation, June 1 976. 44p..-ED ] 32 228. 

This study explores teacher and principal rol.e expectations in con- 
ventional versus alternative secondary school settings. A 59~item 
"Role Expectations Instrument" was to give to 472 teachers in 11 
conventional high schools, each having a^mini-school associated with 
it, and in ''five independent alternative high schools. In addition, 
11 principals of conventional high schools and five directors of 
independent alternative high schools completed a related questionnaire. 
The indepeaident alternative schools had the youngest and most ine^c- 
perienced s.taff with the least advanced academic educational credits. 
Mini-school staffs, on the other hand, greatly resembled' the high 
school faculty group from which they had been derived. In conclusion, 
independent alternative school staffs, both att^itud inally and 
demographically , pierceived themselves very diffWentlv f rom ^ min i-school 
alternative staffs who had self-selected themselW es f rom their older 
conventional high school parental organi zations .\ On many dimensions, 
mini-school faculties showTed greater positivity £^4- gr eater stat:^-*- 
tically significant differences from r^egular high\ school staffs than 
did their independent alternative colleagues-* \ 

247. Wolosliin, Gerald W. Colleg^Bou nd Program; Summer \1975 . Brooklyn: 
New York City Board of Education, Office of Educational Evaluation, ^ 
August 1975. A2p. ED 135 918. \ 

^ \ 

The principal objectives of the College Bound SummeT Rrogram, funded 
under the Elementary Tgecondarv Education A,ct Title I, V^ere to improve 
student's reading and m^themat ics , increase their ability to do college 
work, and make the students* transition from' junior high to high school 
easier. Pro-am participants were selected on the basis of either 
performance on the Stanford Achievement Test or recommendations from' 
junior high school counselors. During each day of the pAogram, students 
participated in three classes: remedial reading, corrective mathematics 
and a reading <^r mathematics workshop. An ESL program winh the same 
goals, and using the audiolingual approach, was a part of the program. 
For ESL classes., all materials were in English and Spanish, \and bilingual 
educational 'assistant s were employed. It was found that th\p program 
produced significant gains in reading and matheujatics for ail groups 
of participants . . . \ 
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NORFOLK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



248, Coleman, Mittie, Comp. Earth Scjjence Performance Objectives and 

Test Item3> Fir st Revision. Norfolk, Va. : Norfolk Public Schools, 
' July 1973. 313p. ED 146 02A. 

This document provides a detailed outline of performance objectives 
and test items for an introductory secondary level earth science 
course. 



249. Mc Vay, Pete, Comp. Physical Science Performance Objectives and' 

Test Items. First Revision . Norfolk, Va . : Norfolk Public Schools, 
July 1973. ^^344p. ED 146 025. 

This document provides a detailed outline of performance objectives . 
and test items for an introductory secondary level physical science 
course. 

,^sb. Stull, ShaAn, Comp. Life, Science Performance Objectives and Test 
Ite ms . First Revision. Norf oik, . Va . : Norfolk Public Schools, 
July 1973^ nTf. FJ) 146 026. 

This document provides a detailed outline of performance objectives 
and test items for an introductory secondary level life science 
course. 



NORTH YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 



251. Campbell, Patricia; Virgin, A.E. An Evaluation of Elementary 
^ School Mathemati c s Programs Utilizing th e Mini-Calculator . 

Wlllowdale, Ontario: Nor.th-York Board of Education, July 1976. 
42p. ED 137 120. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the achievement, attitudes, 
and teachi ng/ learning .^xperiences in mathematics programs of two 
groups of element a rv~scl\oo] students in grades 5 and 6. Approximately 
150 students in each of two elementary schools were given a standard- 
ized mathematics achievement test and a questionnaire regarding 
attitudes toward mathematics and the use of calculators in the 
mathematics program. Then, for a seven-month period, students 
in one school had calculators available in their classrooms for 
checking their work, while at the second school no calculators . 
were permitted. At the end of^this time, the standardized test 
and the attitude questionnaire were given as posttests. Results on 
the achievement test show,ed that for the computation subtest, there 
were no significant differe^nces in the gain scores between the two 
schools. On both the mathematics, concept s and the problem-solving 
subtests, however, fifth graders in the experimental group scored 
significantly higher than fifth graders in the comparison group. 
Results on each of the questions on the attitude questionnaire are 
reported in percentages. An appendix includes a copy of the question- 
naire. ./ 
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252. Campbell, Patricia; Virgin, Albert. A Survey of Elementary School , 
Teachers' and Principals' Attitudes to Mathematics and Utilizing 
Mini-Calulators . Willowdale, Ontario: North Yprl^ Board of Education, 
July 1976. 27p., ED 137 121. ^ ' 

Investigator-constructed questionnaires were distributed to fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers and to elementary school principals • 
in order to detertnine their attitudes toward the use of calculators 
in the mathematics program. One hundred eighty-three teachers and 
64 principals responded. Results showed that the three most frequently 
cited teaching objectives for mathematics Included understanding' 
basic^^'concepts , practicality, and the development of logical reasonirilg 
skills. Other objectives included proficiency in problem-solving, 
computational skills, and an enjoymeat and interest in mathematics. 
Just over half the teachers did not think the use of a calculator 
would help them realize their teaching; obj ec tives . Advantages and 
disadvantages of th^ calculator were cited. Almost- half of the teacher 
surveyed felt that the calculator cai.ild be introduced between grades 
4 and 6, while 44 percent indicated a preference for after grade 6. 
More than half of the principals thought that* students should ^tisplay 
at least average proficiency before being able to use a calcitlator. 
The majority of principals agreed that the c ommunity , should be in- 
formed if calculators are gping to be used in the' schools and most of 
the principals would anticipate a "mi^ed" community reaction- The 
results of this study suggested that teachers and principals are 
not unlike in their attitudes toward the use of calculators in the 
classroom and are consistent in identifying similar advantages, and 
disadvantages of using calculators. Copies of both of the teachers^ 
and the principals' questionnaires are included in the appendices. 

253. Crawford , Patricia. An Evaluation of the French Immersion Program , 
Kindergarten- Gra de Two. Willowdale, Ontario: North York Board of 
Education, August 1976. 49p. ED 139 270. 

This paper presents the results of the evaluation^ of thQ North York 
French immersion program at kindergarten, grade 1 and grade 2. The 
evaluation included the pupils enrolled i1:i the first class 
established at each grade level, and focussed on the following four 
questions: (1) Are pupils developing competence in the French 
language?; (2) Is the development of reading and arithmetic skills 
comparable to that of pupils in an English-onlv program?; (3) Are 
pupils developing a posit ive .self -image? ; and (4) Has the development 
of intellectual and cognitive abilities been hindered as a result 
of instruction in a second language? In addition to data gathet-ed 
each year from pupils participating in the program, their parents 
were asked to complete' questionnaires regarding their opinions of 
the program, as well as their general attitudes toward French and 
toward learning a second language. The report ivs divided into two 
major sections. Part 1 describes both the method for collecting 
data from pupils, and the results of the data analysis for each of 
the three grade levels, respectively. Part 2 outlines the results 
of the parent questionnaires distributed each year. 

0 
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254. Virgin, A.E. Educational Planning : Introduction, Definitions and 

Models, Benefits, Conclusions, Research Report, . Willowdale, Ontario: 
North York Board of -Education, October 1976. Hp.. ED. 132 668. 

This paper examines the organizational planning process and its 
potential contribution as a method of facilitating a school system's 
ability to adapt to its changing environment. After reviewing the 
literature on educational planning and discussing several different 
planning .models , the author concludes that the educational planning 
'v/could be a useful complement to the existing decision-making, style 
of the North York Board of Education. 



. OAKLAND UNIFI ED SC HOOL D ISTRICT 

255. Adwere-Boamah, Joseph. Project MACK. Fina l EvaJ^uation Report 1974 - 
1975 . Oakland, Calif.: Oakland mufied School District, 15 AugusL 
1975. 106p. ED 140 415. 

} 

Project mack's major goal was to provide a compretiens ive school 
program -at McClymonds High School in Oakland, California, that 
would reduce the dropout rate, improve student achievement, 
reduce absenteeism ^nd class-cutting, and improve student atti- 
tudes toward school. Project components included (1) Career Cluster 
Program, which focused on work experience and classroom pccupatiDnal 
orientation, language arts, social stud:ies, reading and math work- 
shops, Luservice training, and the instructional media center; (2) 
Student Support Services, which provided guidance and counseling, 
special psychological services, a h.ealth program, a student activities 
program, and inservice training; and (3) a Management Component, 
which provided for overall coordination of the project. Project 
MACK was successful Ln reducing the percentage of dropouts from 
.16.1 percent to 6.2 percent. There was a reduction in'* the class- 
cutting rate from 23.0 percent in 1970 to 7.2 percent at the end 
of 1974-7 5. The absentee rate was reduced by 14.1 percent. Reading 
and mathematics achievement test scores of students who enrolled 
in Project MACK' s reading and ma th programs showed significant gains. 
Surveys showed that a majoritv of students and parents vjcre satisfied 
with the fc^rogress made bv the project. 



ok:.ahoma city public schools 



256. hindley, Jesse B. Title IX Self -S t jddv Report of the Oklahoma City 
Public Sch ools . pklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma City Public School 
Svstem, 28 June 1^976. 197p. ' ED 131 582. ^ 

Under Title IX of the Education Aml^ndment's of 1972, institutions 
affected must engage in appraisal and evaluation of current policies, 
practices, and procedures to determine possible discriminatory 
effects in five areas — athletics, counseling, curriculum and physical 
education, employment, and extracurricular activities. TTlis report 
contains the Oklahoma City Public School's self -appraisal^in these 
areas. Also included are a notification of the district's non- 
discrimination policy, the members and scope of the district's Title IX 

Ud ■ 
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task .force, and the Final Evaluation Survey o(^ the Title IX S^x 
Discrimination Institute. ^ iL 



OTTAWA BOMO) OF E DUCATION 

257. Mac-Nab, G.l. A Model for Determining Costs oi: Schoo l Prograins . 

Ottawa, Ontario: Ottawa Board of Education, Research Centre, April 
1977. 22p. ED 136 406. 

A model, is outlined that generates program costs and indicates 
t^|g_ relative contribution of the various dimensions of a program 
to costs. The model says that there is no direct relationship 
^ between costs and learning, but that program (and school) parameters 
intervene. Some of these parameters have costs associated with 
them, but these are not necessarily vsalient in predicting learning 
differences. The model, still incomplete, indicates relationships 
among cost-related parameters and shows how program costs may be 
generated or predicted from them. 



PHOENIX UNION HIGH -SCHOOL SYSTEM 



258. The E£f_ect_of _Air--Cendi ti oning on Student a nd Teacher Perfo rmance. 
Phoenix, Ariz,: Phoenix Union High School District, Dept. of 
Researcli and Planning, Januarv 1973. 6p. FD 131 580. 

The literature is reviewed Lo see if research shows a relationship ^ 
between student and teacher performance and air conditioning of 
classrooms*. The benefits ^of air conxl itioning in promoting learning 
. are substantiated by studies that are summarized but not cited. 

N The relationship of the report to the^ Phoenix Union High School 
'"'T^ Systei^ Advisory Touncil's high priority on air . conditioning and 
the Ndrth High School air conditioning project is mentioned. 

' J 

259. Estes, Gary D. Mathematics A ccounta bility Model- Final Evaluation 
teport. Phoenix, Ariz.: Phoenix Union High School District, Dept. 
of Research and Planning, June 197 6 ^ 15p. ED 132 165. 

The Mathemati^'s Accountability Model (MAM) Project has succeeded 
in "the develc^fiment , 

of a completely individual ized learni ng program 

order math skills. Student interest and achievement in the MAM 
Project are well documented exemplars of its success. It Is/ recom- 
mend.ed that the Phoenix Union High' School System and the Ar/i zona 
State Department of Education continue to support the expansion 
o\ the MAM to other schools and districts. The MAM can be recommendecl 
as an effective Individ ua liEed learning .program that provides for a 
continuous uniform evaluation system in basic and higher order 
mathematics skills. 



.yy...^..^ , implementation, evaluation, and dissemination '^''^ 
* ' 'vidual ized learni ng program for basic and higher 
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260. 1 Goodwin, ^Coieen. Phoenix Union Hl^h '^hool Syst^ Freshmen and . 

) junlor9 Look, at High School, November ,1974/Aprll 1975 , .Phoenix, 

Wiz.: Phoenlic, Union High School District, Dept. of Research 

and Planning, 1975. I29p. ' ED 132 163, 

* .. 

The Upperclassmen Look at High School Survey was administered In 
April 1975 to randomly selected junior classes, along with tjie 
Vocabulary section of the Iowa Test of Educational Development, ^ 
This survey was administered, along with the freshman survey! in 
Octobery as a check on student attitude toward the following :\ new 
educational concepts, activity participation, high school facilities,' 
peers , school , and teachers. Approximate] v 20 percent of the system's 
5,800 juniors were sampled. The junior results are compared with 
the freshman survex result^s throughout tins report and Include: - ^ 
(1) description of those surveyed, (2) comparative respa,nses 
to new educational conce^pls, (3)' comparative participaticAi in 
activities, (4) comparative Likert scale responses to '^tateiftents 
regarding self, peers, school, teachers, and teaching methods, 
(5) comparative profiles, and (6) copy of upperclassmen , instru- 
ment and item analvsis, Alsp included in this report is a junior \^ 

stability picture. \ 

\ ^ 

261. Phoenix Union High School System Fo i_ low-Op Study of 1972 (;raduates , 
PhoeTvix, Ariz.: Phoenix Union High School District, Dept. of 
Research and [Manning, 1974. 54p. Kl) .132 .187.. 

frhe purpose of tliis survey' was obtain Feedback inf rmat ion from 

the 1972 Phoenix Union High School Svstem graduates approximated y ^ 

one year after they had graduated. A questionnaire was mailed if 

to a random sample of graduates; then tabulations were made by 

school on their responses. {H:)iectives of the follow-up study 

included the following: (1) ' to 'identify pos«f-secondary educational 

and occupational activities of fomer students; (2), to provide 

information regarding ca^eer entry and advanced . training as a 

basis for improved guidance or counseling practices; (3) to obtain 

feedbacdc from graduate?^ to assist in eva 1 uat ing the oducutional 

program; (A) t:(> nl)t::iin i nf o rnia t i (mi which would be heipful. for 

the North (\MUral AssovMation of SuuM.)ncIa rv 'u;hoo is and Colleges an^l 

cudier )^n"oups as tliev evaluate the ed ur a t i ona 1 program; and (5) to 

' aid present staf f in ^->dueat iona 1 pbinuing o[ tuture programs. This 

report includes a desci^iption of the sami^lin^^, and evaluaticni cft^^sign, 

a summary ot t:he results, sonu^ r cicommeiidal i ons , and a tabulati(^n of 

< ft 
the results, school l)v sch(H)l. 

262 , Whero PJlpen i_x_ iL^iii^^ ^idl ^^il'^^' ^ Sy st em S tiuhnU s J- iye and AJJjnid 

School . M^'^^zl^ll-' IMio'ehix, Ariz.: Phoenix Union High School 

District, Dept. of Res.^irdi and IMcuming, 1976. iHp: Kb 1 :3 1 ShI . 

in 1969-70^ the ReSe^'rch and Plainiing Department established Phoenix 
Union High S(d\ool SvHtem atudy area boundaries that ai;.e contiguous 
with census tracts, elementary school and district bouiular Les , 
"high school and disitriet boundaries, arc^a transportation study 
boundaries, and natura 1' and 'man-made obstacles. Students were 
identified Iw these study art^is so om^ is al)le to determine where 
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students live and where theyyttend school. Consequently, the correlation 
of' a considerable amount slciological and school data is possible. This 
information is helpful 1^ detlmining the stabUj^ty of particular school 
areas, the influence of ti^e otoen school^* ^nd the extent to whi6h racial 
.composition is affected by wh(ere studenxs attend school versus where they- 
live. Three tables P^^i^^ information stucj^j^t membership attendance' 
areas (by race), percent stculents residing attendance areas who 
are in^ membership ^^^^^l airoa (by race) » and i^iniber of students who leave 
cheir neighborhood to attend another high school (by race). Appendices 
provide further inf c)rmat;.l^;>j-^ oti st'udcaU t'^^idenc(£. and membership- 



Iff 

RICHMOND PUBLK; SCHOOL:'' 



Kichmond, Va.: K ' ^' '^^''^^^nu^ Y^uhYu ' sT' hoc) ^ 'uu^,' i^'y (>V AAir/ ' KH 131 jjy, 
I'aper oopv nol aval lahl,. 

I'his l\\Vvi\ V(^■l^ ]H 1'^^- pPojc-L a»MiU)ns(-ra^ od t{^v {oa^MbilMt.v o\ ^i^'bonls 
assuiiung ro.spon.^; i h L V lor the Job p N^^^ ^^i^^^n t stadcnt::; at t'Verv 
(>xit: levrl, and ^-^-^^'^^^ ' ' s|iL:d a >; ys t oma t I ^- > M jc^b plarouKaU. 

.-,crvi(a' L-apablo of -orvj^^. i i ,;ooondii i^^' ^^^^^^do^^s. Th(^ projc^rt 
v^/as operational ^^^^ ^ ^^'^Kh School serving 1 , 30;j ^tudfaits ol; v^/iut^h 
ttierac: ia b balance is' 7^^ pnr.iait; blaot<'-and 'l^:, p^^rceat whit..-. 
Throu^.h t ho roo\n'^ 'J^'^^^^^>>1 Uio i>vu;ino>^^^ ^'<-^^imnn ^ |- V ^ t he ]nU pLaot'- 
iiuait .-uTvio(* ;u't:oa as i-inp|oviiuaW a^">'^^^^v au^j ,\..^, ))rovidod ^-slndoutr. 
th- i^pport iiin ( V to t liomsol v(-; ^ ^ |j t In-ou^.i^ 

programs fciousod ^^'^ ^'^^U^lovor oxprot nt i ■ Ot ( lio 88A v^racl\ia(os 
cl^JLng the sorvico -^^^ritv^, tlu^ thKu> voai' porao^^ 6 1 3 ^re>(iuostod Job 
assistance. Of those, i^jtj I'uM-tinie 208 p.^rt -tHnc placoiuonts 

wor^^ found, OvcO~ ^^^0 otj^^.j^ studonts r^'qtiosLod assistanco in part^ 
t;lme <nul summer [) 1 '^^'^^iiHau . ^tiidcails nios;t^ dif^j^.^^ii ^ d piao(^ voor^' 
^U'hool drc)pc)\i(.^^ wl^^^ hoh;|\/Loi- pi'obloiiui- Thv.' oucipt^ra t i on i roni 
businrs.s U^•uio rs , ^^^^^'^vv^ | ^ traohors. ^idm i u ^ ^. ^ ^..^ ^ ^ .^^^^\ roiiimunhv 
rtvsouroo people <oat r i [^^^^.^^ , |,^, "uoooss o\ ^ j^^. projoot. Recom-^^, 
nuMuiatdons, ;m oHorin! . ^ j^, ^..-t a l> ^ ^"^hnuai t siiuiisr <aavioes. 

}M'v> j(Ma t onus .ii't' '^'■'^'fU^,! . 

SAINT ]\\[\\, V{]l\\.\C SChO^'^,-^';^, 



?.M. MrCnrmiok, IWi'd (' - dMui-^[ p.^Lv Kva 1 H'^* ^ t bo Saini I'aul 

Mjnneapoll.s Caioor ^''^'^H'.^j [uii Ptojoot^ J.^l'/\tiiii Kepc)rt . M 1 iiinMP^^ U 
mTuu. : I'iduoat i oaa I 'bin;^,\,ni,Mi( i;ervioo.'i> \\\c . ^ M) \]\nu^ 107(). //p. 
KD 1 \ \ 

Second ve.n t^/a 1 ^ » ^^'^ o| I iMreta" odnv'atlo^ prcTi^^cts at Saint 
Pacil and M i nnca p<> ' ^ ^ ^ iMu i t oboj- r>-^b t hiouv,h jmio vv/as o(Mi 

(iuoted In three phsi-^uv^: Honayuanent. aotivitiiu,^ eurrioninm 
devi'loprntait / ins^^^ ^^'^^ Workshops, atul student ourootiios. IMndiUKs 
indli\it(Hl evideuc^os ot caMiuiuuii t v. i nvo W^'^i^n t , ..(.art devi^hM)^H'nt 
throu^»h InstMvi^e ^ v ( | j ^ ^orA o^ > ^ ^ vtaus.;,; , injusion o\ oaia>o 
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educatlon into the general curnicuium, and student growth in 
eareer awareness and maturity, HowiefVer , more time is needed at both 
sit-es for planning and inservice programs. The report presents 
prbjec-t background^ major ^tivities and accomplishments, and 
evaluations of the two sites. Results of teacher and student 
, surveys and some project materials are htcliided. 

- ■ ^ 

SAN ANTONIO INDEPEND ENT SCHOOL niSTRLCT ^ 

265. Hollomon» Jolm W. ; And Others. A Cr c>s s - Cjj I '^JjJ^jjjL iil^-^ sti gation^of 
Language and Thought in Young Anglo^::, ^ j g:\^i"l>,_ Mexican-Am erican 
Children of Low A^l^ jjl^"... .^X^'l^^^^^ J'ilL?i}J.^-.. ^ ^'^^ - ^ ''P • ^''^ ^ ' 

The purpose of this Investigation was to make a cross-cultural 
study of the'abllltles of Anglo-, Black-, and Mexican-Anier lean 
young children of low status parents to process a gi^en set of 
language and thought unlversa.ls. Thi! 27 subjects (nine subjects 
in each ethnic group) were divided Into three subgroups according 
to age-grade levels, five, six, and seven vears old (K~2 grades). 
The instrument cons i stet! ot 33 i nf orrnat i on-eiici ting question forms, 
including 39 questions arranged i:a an ascending order of difficulty. 
The interviewing technique was used to collect the data. A phrase 
structure analvsi.s was^ made of the data to determine the extent 
to which the grammatical strurturee; io the responses would reveal 
.observahio and quan t i t i ab I d i f fe rtnices in abilities to process a 
given set n\ concept s. ecmbiuel re^'^u 1 t s lor each ethnic group 
indicated that, with a t exreptlans, eacii had acquired the language 
and thought processes elicited, as these relate to clas s i i (^a t i on , 
seriation, -;nat i 1 <'mn(Ma ! i.dations^, and causality. The overall 
(anic!usi(ni was that t lu' pat:tiMie^ of mental operations appear not to 
be adversely atftMaed by otluiicityv whereas cv\lture appears to affect 
levels ol spec oh proluotioi\ across ethnic, groups. 

:'AN KKANCISCO IINIKM',!^ SChOOt DlSl'KirT 

^^an }■ i\Hic i s.'o , Catil.: San M^andsco Unified wSdiool District, 
(liineso IHlinr^u.il Kilot IMa^gram, IV//. 1 Bp . V.\) 1^4 388. 

llit\*-u^ olaccmcMit t s aro (Icsigned to lu^ lp teachers determine a 
stndcaits.' t.hino.se icadiuv^, and wiMti'ny, level and-tc^ place then in 
tlu^ appropiM.U t^ giMde U^vel book III t hc> f;oldcai Mcnnitain Reading 
:UM-ie^:. Tlu' te:;{-^^ ai'e (liviiled i cd ^^ two paiMs: (1) word recog- 
[lit ion and t. -M iiMdinj^, cUul will \ t.yst . 

scnooi. lu^AKi) 1)1' lu^owAKn couNrv 



'26/. Read i n^ Cent iM- : 1 9 / - / 3 Im) I 1 owdI{\ '\l.^^dv ^ No . 7?. . Fort l.auderda if , 
Kla',: Browai-d (Unui t y Scdioo 1 Board, heceinhor 197A. r)p. i:i) i40 227. 

This study was designtul to dettMinjue whether third-yi.^ar (luf:) i 1 s in a 
I'eading <enter ni'c^l(>et maLntainet.il their reading gains 16 mouths alter 
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leaving the prograin. . Subjects consisted of two control groups ' 
and ^n experimental group— a random sample ef third-year pupils 
, enrolled at the reading center during the fall of the 1972-1973 
school year. Criterion reading tests were administered as part 
of a country-wide testing program, completely independent of the 
reading center. Results of the study indicated that participants' 
gains ten(ied to be maintained 16 months after they finished the 
,^ program and that black participants may have benefited more than 
did the white participants, especially in the area of reading 
comprehension. ; , % 

SCHOOT^RfiAPTW^F l HlLLSBOR OunH COUNTY * 



Foster, Gordon, Discjjl jne Pi:actices in the Hillsborough County ^ 
Public Sch ools. Coral Gables, Fla. : University of Miami, South 
Florida School Desegregation Consulting Center, 1 April 1977. 
82p. ED 1A5 575. 

This study consisted of an analysis of suspension patterns; a 
description of inhouse suspension programs; perceptions of secondary 
principals, teachers, and students about discipline in the schools; . 
perceptions of the community about suspension and discipline policies; 
a review of the district's human relations prograin; an examinatiorl of 
student handbooks; and general recommendations and possible alter- 
natives to current practices. Among the conclusions and recommen- 
dat ions were that a significant number of suspensions are for minor 
offenses that are nondisruptive, ^^lat the suspension rate for black 
students is clearly disproportionate to their numbers ir? the school 
system, that inhouse suspension programs are perceived as the 
clearest and. quickest way to decrease discipline problems-, that 
suspension should be .used sparingly because of its disruption to the 
individual's ^ucation, and that regularly scheduled and planned 
communication sessions should be maintained and continued between 
minority group representatives and various levels of the schpol 
administration. 
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Asano, Mildred. Demo graphic Data for Special Needs Children in 

Title XX p a y Care. R gport No. 7698 . Philadelphia , Pa. : Philadelphia 

School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, April 1976. 
I21p. ED 133 931. 

Presented are demographic data for handicapped children in the 
Philadelphia area who might be eligible for federally funded 
(Title XX) day care services. The report consists of data tables 
and narrative sections for the following information: estimated 
number of handicapped children within catchment areas (CA's); 
estimated median income level of CA's in relation to Title XX 
Income* eligibility; identification of Title XX specialized centers, 
in relation to CA s; and a list of day care centers (including 



their capacity, piayment status for services, and type of program by 
auspice) for each CA. The f^nal section provides two examples of 
wayg in which the data may be used for planning purposes. 

270. Asanb, Mildred M. A Description of the Structure, Functi ons i and 
Services of the Title IV-A Social Services Component_ in Philadelphia, 
197A--1975. Report No. 7660. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School 
District, Office pf Research and Evaluation, Ofctober 1975. 187p. 

ED 143 438. 

to 

This report > representing the second half of a comprehensive study, 
presents descriptive data on the structure, functions, and services 
of the Social Services Component in Title IV-A Day Care in Philadelphia 
Data were based on extensive interviews with 6^ respondents repre- 
senting 35 agencies.' Two interviews, one each with a supervisor 
and a social service worker, were planned for each social service 
unit so that a more comprehensive and reliable description could 
be obtained. The actual data collected represented two-person 
responses from 27 units, and single responses from 13 units* Major 
areas in which findings are presented include: (1) simplic^^V 
component structure, (2) activities of service workers, 
services offered, ' (4) procedures for admission of children into 
the Day Care Program, (5) agency provision for the professional 
growth and development of its workers, (6) case work load, (7) 
service worker particination in parent involvement activities, and 
(8) service worker role in the referral of clients to other commu- 
nity agencies. Two major problems identified by respondents were 
that the service worker's role needed additional clarification and 
that there was a lack of support from other internal stafif members. 
Analvsis of vjithin-unit data suggested that there was a lack of 
communication among workers and supervisors in the same , units. 
Extensive tables are included. 

271. Asano, Mildred M. A Profile of Social Service Person n^e3^JLJ^l.^j^^^3^ 
Day Care in Philadelphia, 1974-1975 . Report No. 7646" r/Riiladelphia , 
Pa.: Philadelphia School District, Office of Resear^)^ and Evaluation, 
October 1975. 57p. p:d 143 439. ^ 

This report, representing the first half of a comprehensive study, 
describes the personnel of the Social Services Component in Title 
IV-A Day Care in Philadelphia and discusses- some of the functions 
and services provided by these personnel. Data were based on 
responses from 129 service workers ^in 38 agencies. Respondents 
reported information on 21 variables concerning their background 
and training conditions, and identified what they perceived to 
be the primary services of their agencies. Responses on all 
variables are reported and data on four major Questions are presented 
in some detail : these four involve the types of direct services 
provided and the educational background, caseload and percentage 
of time spent in direct services by ^ssis tants /a ides , social workers 
and supervisors . The mose important services id ent i f ied wete 
information and referral, co'unseling, and participation in parent 
activities in day care. Educational backgrounds of assistants/aides 
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and social workers were found to be different but their jobs were 
found to be 'similar except that social workers provided more of 
the direct services t6 families while assistants/aides spent mote 
time on eligibility and parent participation activities. More than 
^ half of all social service -workers were supervised by an agency 

director rather than a social service supervisor. Tables are included , 

272. Atkins, Janice; Goodwin, Judy, jp ^t of Sup port ive Servic e s and 
Parent I nvnlv^r^^ t^ollo wj^Linil^ ^" Philade lp hia, 1975^ jj^76^ 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, office of Research 
and Evaluation, March 1977! 45p. ED 142 310. 

This document, part of a series of reports on the Philadelpbia 
Follow Through Expansion Program, describes the level of medical, 
dental, psychological and social service and parent involvement 
in the 18 schools involved in the project. Each section includes 
a description of services to the total program, and discusses the 
attainment of Title I objectives which are mandated for programs 
receiving Title I C^nds", followed by a more detailed description 
of the services at the individual school level. Xhe principal 
finding is that due to declining enrollment and increased" costs 
over the years combined with same funding, the level of supportive 
services to Follow Through children has been gradually decreasing. 
Appendices include data sheets on the various services. 

273. Atkins, Janice; And* Others. p^j^^nrjL ^of Supporti v e Services^ gnd 
~ ParenX^InvoT^^^ 

Report 7769 Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 

Office of Research and Evaluation, December 1975. 88p. ED 1^3 437. 

This report presents information on Follow Through supportive services 
(medical, dental, psychological and social) and parent involvement 
in 18 Philadelphia public schools for the 1974--75 school year. Medical 
services information indicated that, despite the fact that seven ^ - 
schools had no medical contracts until Januarv or later, contracted 
services were utilized by 1,732 pupils (71 percent of those referred) 
for treatment of medical problems. Dental contracts were negotiated 
by some schools earlier ±^ the school vear, with 1,611 pupils (85 
percent of thpse referred) receiving treatment; in addition, f ive V 
schools utilized non-contracted agencies where 571 more children 
wexe treated for dental problems. Due to increased personnel costs, 
psychological services were minimal: only 9 of is schools had any 
form of contracted service, with 192 pupils (57 percent of those 
examined) treated for psychological problems. terms of social 

services, 9,396 home visits were made to Follow Through families 
• during the school year, and 4,968 families received aid from social 
service personnel. in the parent involvement component. Follow 
^.through parents donated a total of 47,483 volunteer hours, ^n average 
of 8 hours per parent. Recommendations included employment of school 
psychology' interns and provision of transpor taion for better use of 
contracted services. 
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274. Basic Data Tables (School Year 1975-1976), Companion Volume to 
Follow Through Pupil Achievement Characteristics. r971-1972 
through 1975-1976. Report No. 77121 . Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Philadelphia School District, Office of Research and EvalAiation, 
January 1977. 262p. ED 137 408. Paper copy not available. 

This volume contains basic data tables for the analyses of 1975-1976 
results reported in Follow Through Pupil Achievement Characteristics 
in Philadelphia 1971-1972 through 1975-1976 (ED 137 407). In 
addition to providing the data base for the above report, the tables 
allow the computation of inferential statistics outside the design 
of the local evaluation effort. In most statistical inferences based 
on test data, two sources of error must be considered: the error 
associated with the test and the error associated with sampling 
procedures. The analyses reported in the aforementioned volume 
have examined mean differences in terms of the first source of 
error and not the second. In the second section, comparison 
matrices are provided for all subtest areas at each grade level. 
In these, each Follow Through, Non-Follow Through, and Total District 
grouping and aggregate is compared with every other one. 

275. Chern, Hermine J.; And Others. Evaluation of Career Education 
Projects. 1975-1976. Report No. 7715 . PhiladellThia , pTTj Office 
of Research and Evaluation, 

September 1976. 153p. Ed 132 169. 

The evaluations of 26 career education programs which operated in the 
Philadelphia school district from July 1, 1975 to June 30, 1976 are 
contained in this report. Generally the projects achieved their 
objectives, with only a few exceptions. Indications are that the 
career development programs currently in progress in Philadelphia 
are well adapted to the environment in which they are expected 
to function, and have been developed in accordance with the actual 
needs of the students they are intended to serve. Of the 26 projects 
evaluated, eleven of these were primarily concerned with classroom 
or shop instruction, six with curriculum development, and five with 
guidance activities. The other four projects involved staff develop- 
ment, job placement, and the development and refinement of a computer 
management system for the skills centers. Information is presented 
for each program separately and includes budget, project description, 
project history, objectives, project implementation, and project 
outcomes: evaluation questions, discussion, and conclusions and 
recommendations. 

276. The Early Childhood Evaluation Unit (ECEU) . Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Philadelphia School District, Office of Early Childhood Programs, 
1976. 19p. ED 134 344. 

This- is a description of the Early Childhood Evaluation Unit (ECEU), 
which was established as a unified, comprehensive means , of conducting 
evaluation and research activities regarding Early Childhood Programs 
in the School District of Philadelphia. Its responsibilities include 
fulfilling the evaluation requirements stipulated by federal, state, 
or municipal funding sources. The ECEU is committed to the goals of: 
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(1) providing information useful for all levels of program decision- 
making regarding the major early childhood programs in the school 
district; (2) contributing to data-based policy determination 
regarding early childhood efforts at local, state, and federal levels; 
and (3) serving the advancement of knowledge regarding effective 
early childhood programs. Included are brief descriptions of: 
priorities, organization and staff functions. The appendix contains a 
list of rankings of educational priorities derived from the responses 
of the Early childhood Program Directors. 

277. Education of Handicapped Act Title VI, Part B. Report No. 7725 . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, Office of Research 
and Evaluation, November 1976. 168p . ED 143 680. 

projects in the Philadelphia School System funded under the Education 
of the Handicapped Act, Title VI-B, during 1975-76 included two 
major components: the Model Services for Handicapped Infants 
program, designed to provide education and training, within the 
home environment, to handicapped children (0-3^years) and their 
parents; and the Preschool Speech and Hearing Diagnostic Program, 
designed to provide comprehensive services to speech, language and 
hearing impaired children (3-5 years). The Preschool Speech and 
Hearing Diagnostic program provided identification and diagnosis 
of handicapped children, prescriptive therapy incorporating both 
individual and group procedures parent involvement in language 
simulation therapy, and training toVclassroom teachers and aides 
in techniques for stimulating language deficient children. - Activities 
of the Handicapped Infants Program staff included preliminary 
evaluation of children, scheduling clinic ail^ hospital appointments, 
accompanying parents to clinic appointments to provide psychological 
support and explain procedures, consulting with parenrs, teaching 
parents infant stimulation techniques, «nd referring parents to 
appropriate social agencies for continued services. Efforts to 
increase public awareness of these programs, implementation of the 
goals, and evaluation methods are described. Data collection 
instruments are appended. 

278. Evaluatipn_of Title I ESEA Projects, 1975-1976; Abstracts . 
Report No._ 77QA. Philadel^ia, Pa. : Philadelphia School District, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, August 1976. 154p. ED 142 578. 

This volume contains abstracts of the evaluation reports of projects 
funded under Title I ESEA during the 1975-76 school year. It is 
intended to provide the reader with a brief but comprehensive 
overview of the degree to which project ' goals were attained. Each 
abstract contains current management information, as well as 
information on observed activities, attainment of objectives, and 
impact. Title I projects evaluated here include Affective Education, 
Benchmark, Bilingual Education, Comprehensive Reading Projects, 
Computer Managed Instruction, Counseling Services, Creative Dramatics, 
Education in World Affairs, English as a Secotid Language — Readiness,,' 
English to Speakers of Other Languages Follow Through, Institutions 
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for Neglected and Delinquent Children, Learning Centers, Meet the 
Artist, Media Center, Motivation, Out of School Sequenced Scie#ice 
Experiences, School— Community Coordinator, Sji^ech and Hearing, 
Summer Special Education, Walnut Center, and Young Audienc^^ 
Intensity Program, . ^ 

279. Evaluation o^Title I E SE A Pro,iec^ ts^^_rQ7j^ 976: Techni cal^jp^prts . 
Repprt No. ITJ ?^. Philadelphia, Pa. : Philadelphia School District,^ 
Office of Research and Evaluation, December 1976. 327p, eD 137 366. 

Technical reports of individual Title I pro'ject evaluations conducted 
. during the 1975-76 school year are presented. The volume contains 
extensive information about each project's rationale, expected 
outcomes, mode of operation, previous evaluative findings, current 
implementation, and attainment of it^ objectives. The Title I 
evaluations contained here are for the following programs: Affective 
Education, Benchmark-, Bilingual Education, Comprehensive Mathematics 
Projects, Comprehensive Reading Projects, Computer-Managed Instruc- 
tion, Counseling Services, Creative Dramatics, Education in World 
Affairs, English as a Second Language— Readiness , English to Speakers 
of Other Languages, Follow Through, Institutions for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children, Learning Center s , Meet the Artist, Motivation, 
Media Center, Out-of -School Sequenced Science Experiences, School- 
Community Coordinator, Speech and Hearing, Summer Special Education, 
' Walnut Center, And Young Audiences Intensity Program, 

280. Evaluation oJ _ Per sonali zg ^ , Indiv i dualize d^ Vocation O c cupation s 
Training. Fi nal Report . Philadelphia, Pa . Philadelphia School 
District, March 1977. 85p. ED 142 703. 

A study was conducted t(5 determine whether or not the Personalized, 
Individualized, Vocational Occupations Training (T^IVOiy materials 
developed bv the School District of Philadelphia were capable 
of developing entry-level cojjripetency in secondary school students 
in a varietv of educational settings (comprehensive high schools, 
an occupational school for educable men tall^ retarded, a skills 
center, and an are^^vocational-technical school) and subject areas 
(nurse's aide, industrial .electricity, automotive mechanics, and 
machine tool trades). Experimental classes, using the PivoT materials, 
were taught by means of individua] sound-on-slide projectors, while 
control classes were taught the same material by conventional methods. 
Comparison of rates of ^^uccess on a criterion task in each subject 
area proved the PIVOT method capable of developing entry-level 
competency in each setting. No significant differences were 
detected between effects of the PIVOT materials and conventional 
methods except for educable mentally retarded students, who learned 
significantly better with the PIVOT materials. Repetition of the 
experiment with larger groups of students is recommended. ^ Appendices, 
which comprise three-fourths of the document, include lists of 
PIVOT units, the criterion tasks and checklists for units used in - 
the research, the rating foriri for individual slides and definitions 
of possible defects, samples of printed materials used with the PIVOT 
units, and the research questionnaires. 
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281. Goodwin, Judith. A Summary of Four Major Evaluation Reports -on 
Fo llow Through lit Philadelphia. 1975-1976 . Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Philadelphia School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, 
May 1977. 29p. ED 142 311. 

This paper presents summaries of four evaluation reports on 
Follow Through programs in Philadelphia^ grad^ Section I 

compares the reading and mathematics (achievement of children 
from 197l-?i976 in the various Follow Through tnod^els. Included 
in the evaluation are the Behavior Analysis, Bank Street, Parent ' 
Implemented, Philadelphia Process, Educational* Developmentf^Center 
« Florida Parent, and Bilingual models. Results indicate that the 
Behavior Analysis Model produced the greatest positive effects in 
^ reading and mathematics achievement. Section II of the report 

surveys personi^el and parent perceptions of the program and indicates 
that the majority of those surveyed considered the program effe(;tive 
for enhancing the children's personal, social, and academic deyelop- 
, ment. Section III summarizes levels of supportive services (medical, 
dental, psychological and social) and parent involvement. The report 
indicates a decrease in the level of supportive services beirrg^^atilized. 
Section IV surveys school personnel's perceptions of the Follow Through 
Expansion Progratris, indicating positive perceptions for the majority 
of staff members. Descriptions of the programs, sources of additional , 
information ,. and d-escript ions of tests and questionnaires used for 
the evaluation are included in the paper 

282. Goodwin, Judith. A Summary of Six Major Evaluation Reports on ... 
Follow T hro ugh in Philadelphia, 1974-1975. Report No. 7713.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.,: Philadelphia School District, Office of Research 
and Evaluation, August 1976. 25p. ED 132 174. 

This report is a non-*-technical summary cpf six major evaluation reports', 
on the Folic^v Through Program in Philadelphia ,y 1974-75 . Cross- 
sectional analyses of February, 1975 achi^vemMt data indicate that 
Total Folloty Through exceeds" Total Non-Follow|Through performance in . * 
all test areas in kindergarten through second ^*g**4^ , but not in third 
grade. Behavior Analysis and Parent Implementecl Models generally 
exceed their district non-Follow Through groupings at all grade levels, 
and rank first and second respectively, with - iiKp Ba nk Street Model 
in third place. Quasi-longitudinal analyses reveal that Head Start 
or equivalent experience, length of program exposure, and low absence 
rates are consistently associated with higher performance in reading 
and Tnathematics at all grade levels, K-6. Apparently there Was 
sufficient program continuity to produce its intended longitudinal 
effect as 59 percent ofi^the teachers and 64 percent of the pupils 
remained in the program over the four year span. ' In the" program as 
a whole, 54 percertt of all childfel:i had absence rates, of 15 days 
or less . ^nd , Head Start or equivalent experience is consistently 
associated with hlgl^r attendance.' Supportive services information 
indicates that 71 peVcent of those referred were. treated for medical 
problems and dental treatment was provided for 85 percent of the 
re f errals , pre-program questionnaires completed by principals, 
teachers^ and aides ^indicate that the piajority of principals and teachers 
had positive attitudes towards the prospective program. 
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283. Haggett, William F. Consumer Education, Fourth-Year Final Report . v / 
Report No. 7716 . Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 

Office of Research and Evaluation.' S/'p. ED. 132 168. 

V 

The Philadelphia School District's Consumer Education project aims 
to teach .consjuiners to spend their money more wisely. Services offered 
by the Consumer Affairs Education Services staff include workshops 
for teachers and parents, support for individual teacher and faculties 
through liaison staff members, materials from and the use of the 
resource center , newsletters , teacher guides and a parent education 
compbnent. Of the seven measured objectives, six were ' completely 
attained and one was partially attained. Requests for materials 
were responded to, teachers were actively encouraged to integrate 
consumer education into their regular curricula, and fie*ld testing 
of the competency guide continued. 'New curricular materials were . 
evaluated, and a series of criterion referenced tests are being 
developed. The parent education program is fully operational;, 
parents, business and governmental agencies have participated in 
project activities. 

284. Johnson, Cleo; Goodwin, Judy, Report of Program Personnel's 
Perceptions of the Follow Through Expansion Program in Phila- 
delphia,, 1975-1976 . Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation, February 1977. 
89p. ED 142 309. 

This docunlent, part of a series of reports on the Philadelphia ' 
Follow Through Expansion Program, provides perceptions Qf program 
impact. On« focus of this report is on (1) pre-progr'am data 
collected in the summer, 1975 for first grade teacher's; in the 
summer, 1976 for second grade teacher^, and in the fafll, 1976 for 
second grade aides. The second part of the report focuses^ on (2) 
a survey conducted in the spring, 1976 of the total program assessing 
program personnel's perceptions- towards the Expansion Program 
after one year of program operation. Included under pre-program 
' data are background characteristics, pre-program input and pre- 
post training. The Expansion Program survey covers background 
characteristics, educational ideals, academic areas, staff develop- 
ment, preschool experience , parent . involvement , program impact , 
and continuation of ■ the Expansion Program. There are also pre- 
post Expansion Program comparisons, original Follow Through and 
Expansion Program comparisons, and a summary. Appendices contain 
detailed data tables, rating scales and ot'her quantitative infor- 
mation. 



285. Kaplan, Marion; And Others. Reading Improvement Through Teacher 
Education. Final Fourth-Year Report; Report Number 7703. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School ^Dis tr ict ,. Of f ice of Research > 
and Evaluation, July 1976. 43p. ED 135 871. Paper copy not available. 

' The' Reading Improvement Through Teacher Education(RITE) project 
provided in-service training in reading instruction to elementary 
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school teachers, and helped principals and reading coordinators to 
organize their schooler eading programs. The project's intended mode 
^ of operation was fully implemented. RITE specialists provided 
'service contacts to school personnel, ahd conducted in-service 
meetings. Taken together, the RITE objectives depict an^'ideal 
heading-instruction situation. Withiri the framework of these 
objectives, the RITE specialists have/ provided a wide variety of 
services to a large nuraber of teachers.. Th^se services were 
delivered on a needs and interest ba/sis and ^th varying degrees 
of intensity. Over the four years of the project's operation, 
teachers and administrators in RITE schools appear to have developed 
greater ai^areness and Interest in /reading instruction, as evidenced 
by their increased' requests for service. More formal assessment 
of the project's degree of succes/s in attaining its objecfives is 
-being made through the use of a ypre-post design which focuses on 
' new teachers. The results of pre' and post classroom observations 
and pretest and posttest administration of the RITE Case Study 
indicated that the project^s objectives were fully attained. As 
a result of workshops and intensive on-site help provided to ijew 
teachers by the RITE staff, t)^ere was evidence of progress toward 
the development of the entire/ set of reading-instruction skills, 
and since the students' reading ability is dependent to a large 
degree on the skill of the classroom teacher, the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of the RITE services should be the students served by 
these teachers. 

286. Kemp, Edith S. Suryey_ _pf Philadelphia High School Dropouts, 1974-75 . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelj)hia School District, Office of Research 
and Evaluation, January 1976\ 28p, ED 132 695. 

This booklet contains a number of tables that summarize data on the 
employment and educational status of Philatjelphia high school drop- 
outs as of September 1975. Data for the 'survey were gathered through 
questionnaires completed by 1,306 individuals who dropped out of 
high school during the 1974—75 school year. Also included are 
several tables that compare data on 1974-75 dropouts with data from 
a similar survey conducted a year earlier. A sample of the survey 
\ questionnaire is included as veil. Among its other findings, the 
survey revealed that 26 percent of the respondents were working, 20 
percent were in school, 9 percent were in the Armed Forces, 42 per- 
f cent were unemployed and looking for work, and 7 percent were un- 
employed and not looking fbr work. 

287. Lukshus, Anne M. .Gon t_lnuance and Transience Among Teachers and 
Pupils in th e JFollow Through Program in Philadelphia, 1971-1975 . 
Report No. 2 709. ^Philadelphia , Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, July 1976. 51p. ED 143 436. 

This report on Follov Through teacher and pupil retention in 18 
Philadelphia public Sifchools presents continuance- transience data 
for ^he school years lL97l»72 through 1974-75. ^^Data are summarized 
. by program model, and by total program, with teacher numbers and 
percentages fo^^ each model aggregated by grade <K-3) as well. 
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* There were 350 teachers assigned/ to the Follow Through program during 
the four-year span who remained at least five months in each year 
after assignment; of these, 59 percent continued through 1974-75. 

Of the 7^,936 pupils entering the program during the four years and 
remaining at least five mont^hs in their initial year, 64 percent 
continued through 1974-75. Pupils with Head Start or equivalent 
experience continued in the program at a significantly higher rate 
than non-Head Start children, in both total program and individual 
models. Of the seven program models — EDC (Educational'Development 
Center), Bank Street, Behavior Analysis, Philadelphia Prc)cess, Parent 
Implemented, Bilingual, and Florida Parent — the Philadelphia Process 
model had the highest teacher-retention rate (73 percent), while the 
Florida Parent model showed most teacher mobility (46 percent). ^ 
•Highest continuance rates for all pupils were consistently found in 
the Bank Street model, with the -Florida Parent and Bilingual models 
showing most pupil mobility. It is concluded that (1) the teacher 
' retention rate is sufficiently high to ensure continuity of treatment; 

* and (2) pupils remain in the program over a sufficient amount of 
time to receive its planned benefits. 

288. Lukshus, Anne M. Follow Through Pupil Absence Rate6 in Philadelphia , 
1974-1975. Report No. 7701 . Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia 
School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, June 1976. ^ 
63p. ED 143 435. 

Absence data from the Follow Through program in 18 Philadelphia 
public schools over the 1974-75 school year are presented according 
to grade, model and total program. The report, Covering grades\ 
K-3, examines both overall absence patterns and dif f erences \j[.n 
■ absence patterns of pupils with and without previous Head Start 
or equivalent experience. From affrequency distribution of data 
obtained, six absence intervals were established, ranging from 
no absences to more than 75. The six intervals were recorded for 
the total population (ALL-) andftwo subgroups: pupils with previous 
Head Start or equivalent experience (HS) and those without such 
exposure (NHS). Across models, absence rates at every grade level 
were lower for HS pupils and higher for NHS students, as compared 
to ALL pupils. Within individual models, the difference between 
HS and NHS pupil absenteeism was notable, frequently 20 or more 
percentage points in favor of the HS group. HS pupil attendance 
rates were significantly better than NHS rates of all grade levels 
in four of ' the seven models, at three grade levels in one model, and 
at two grade levels in two models. Model programs were: EDC 
(Educational Development Center). Bank Street, Behavior Analysis, 
Philadelphia Process, Parent-*Implemented , Bilingual, and Florida 
Parent. ' ^ 

289. Lukshus, Anrie M. Sbhool Personnel and Parent Perceptions of the 
Follow Through Proffic^m in Philadelphia. Spring, 1976. Report No. 
7723. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, Office of 
Research and Evaluation, October 1976. 103p . ED 137 377. 

• Follow Through teachers, classroom aides, principals, st^ff developers, 
and a ten percent parent sample were surveyed in the spring of 1976 
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Follow Through program. A substantial majority in each category' of 
respondents indicated their respective models were helping pupils' 
personal, social, and acadeanic development. Parex^t responses showed 
a high level of Interest and participation. Nearly all stated they 
^> were developing a greater interest in their children's schooling, 
while 80 percent also expressed a concern for furthering their own 
education. Over 90 percent indicated that they feTt comfo-r table 
with school personnel and that their opinions were respected . The 
^majority reported they attended schoxDl meetings, and 73 percent 
expressed interest in working at the scho61s. Parent scholars 
were rated effective by 50 percent of the teachers, 58 percent of 
the staff developers, and 69 percent of the principals. Parent 
volunteers were rated less favorably by teachers, staff developers, 
and principals. Nearly all aides indicated, they assisted in in- 
structing small groups regularly, while 67 percent'/s/tated they 
assisted in the instruction of individual pupils on' a regular basis. 
At least 80 percent of the teachers, principals, and staff developers 
thought the aides were effective in the classroom. . Indications of 
the program's impact were foUfid in the large percentages of school 
personnel, who reported increased interest in individualized instruc- 
tion, reaching pupils* homes, and furthering their own educatioSi. 
Respondents also^gave the program an overwhelming vote of confidence 
in. response to the .question , "Would you like to see the Follow 
Through Program ^continued?" All of the staff developers, 83,:p*^rcent 
of the teachexs, 98 percent of the classroom aides, and 9,6 peritent 
of the parents answered affirmatively. 

290. McKinney, John T. Follow Through Pypil Achievement Characteristics 
in Philadelphia, 197"l-1972 through 1^7^1976. Report No. 77121. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : Philadelphia Schc5ol Mstrict/ Office of r Research 
and Evaluation, January 1977. 77p. ' ED 137 407^ 

This report provides achievement information from the Philadelphia 
Follow Through program in Mathematics and Reading for the five years",. 
1971-1972 through 1975-1976. The data are drawn from cross-sectional 
analyses, focusing primarily on mean score performance in Total 
Mathematics and Total Reading on city-wide tests. The principal 
findings are: (1) While the Total Program (TFT) shows continuous 
improvement in both Math and Reading in Grades K-3 across the five 
years, it is the behavior ^Analysis Model (BA) which has produced the 
greatest positive program effect. (2) Across the five years and 
across Grades K-3, BA easily ranks first among the models in both 
Math and Reading. (3) The closest model to BA in K-3 performance 
across the five years is the Bank Street (BS) , which ranked second 
among the models in Math and third in Reading. ^(4) The Parent Im- 
plemented Model (PI) could not be ranked over the five years becabse 
it was not tested in 1972-1973. The Philadelphia Process Model .(PP) 
ranj^ed second in Reading across the five years, principally because 
of improved performance in 1975-1976. It ranked fifth in Math, how- 
ever. The Education Developmen t Center Model (EDC) ranked third in 
Math , and fourth in Reading , having improved substantially since 
1974-1975. The Florida Parent Model (FP) ranked fourth in Math and 
fifths in Reading. The Bilingual Model (BI) ranked last in both 
subject .matter areas. 
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-^291. PruBSo, Kenneth W. The Daily Care Characterlatlca of the Morning -j^ 
Hours of Pr^flrhoo l Get^ Set Day Tar e Program > 1974-1975 > Report 
\ No« 7645^ Philadelphia^ Pa,: Philadelphia School District, Office 
of Research and Evaluation, October 1975. 31p. ED 143 440. 

This study examined program emphasis, organizational groupings of ( 
children, and roles of caregivers in 96 Get Set Day Care Centers 
in Philadelphia. Each of the approximately 286. classrooms participa- 
. ttng in the study wa&' observed for 45 minutes in the morning hours> 
yielding more than 3500 observations of the total program. Results 
showed the program to b^^ balanced betweejfl structured and unstructured 
periods of time. Children were found ta be functioning in small^ 
groups most often, but they also had opportunities to function 
individually and . as members of a group of all children in a' room. 
The interest of the children remained at a* high level for all types 
of activities. Children were given wide latitude to determine 
their activities during unstructured play, and less latitude during 
adult structured activities. The developmental areas of large muscle 
development, fine motor coordination, social interaction, personal 
expression, and language development were found to be receiving 
primary emphasis. Mathematical>-logical and physical knowledge areas 
at ^development received minimal emphasis. Two m^or caregiver roles 
were identified as teachers and manager. Affective areas. of com- 
munication (both verbal and non-verlDal) tended to receive minimal 
attention. The observation form useld in the study is appended. 

292. Silber, Theodore J. A Description of Room Arra ngement, Design , and 

Appearanc_e_Jn jritle IV-A Day Ca re C^enters in Philadelphia^ 1974-1975 . 
Re£ort_No_^_77^^ Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, ^ 
Office of Research and Evaluation, September 1975. 35p. ED 143 442.' 

This report describes the room arrangement, design, and appearance 
of 152 Title IV-A Day Cara centers in Philadelphia. A serie^r, of 
27 items on a section of the Daily Care, In-Room Observation <5uide 
was used to provide an overall description of rooms in day care and 
to identify differences in features for different types of programs. 
Data w^re ^tia(lyzed by four program types: (1) infant/toddler, (2) 
preschobl /school age, (3) school age, and (4) specialized. The 
overall typical room is described in terms of such aspects as interest 
areas, furni^ings, storage of l^ateriaI^^s , cleanliness, carpeting, 
acoXistics, lighting, windows, access to outdoors, hard and soft areas, 
high and low areas, and structures that children can get inside of. 
The typical room for each program type varied only slightly from the 
typical room for all programs. Specialized programs had hard ttnd soft 
areas built in for tactile stimulation, and infant/toddler and special-' 
ized programs had carpeted areas. Approximately half of the report' 
consists of data/ presented in tabular form. 



29 3. Silberman, David. A Descriptio n^ of Title IV-A Infant and Toddle.r 

Pax^^Caj e^ 197A-1975; Adult-chi l d Interactions and Care Room Activities . 
Re£or^^jov^76^ Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, September 1975. ^2p. ED 143 441. 

This report is concerned with the development and use of the Infant/ 
Toddler Interaction and Activity Profile in 13 day car6 centers in 
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4 Philadelphia. The Profile and its development are described and 

m<^thodtt;|ti^^ collection atid analyslt are explained briefly. 
4^ Flndinjl^ ref^orted In four major areas: (1) basic data 

; • charactelTlstlca, offering a general picture of Infant/toddler care; 

(2) specific character latics of adult reaponfli veness to children; 

(3) types and frequencies of observed interactions and their 
relationships to principles of child development; and (A) a 
system, based on preliminary data, for making discrdminations be- 
tveen care rooms and demonstrating areas of strength and , weakness . 
A summary of the findings about the instrument itself and the 
Information collected Js presented. Implications for further eval- 
uation are offered. Appendices give definitions of the terminology 

^ used in the Profile and provide a sample obsetvatlon record, 

29A. Title I E SEA Projects: Digest of Annual Evaluations 1965-197^^ 

Report No. 7681. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, March 1976. 126p. ED 144 987. * 

The major portion of' this digest consists of brief descriptions 
of currently funded Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I 
^ projects Ln the Philadelphia ' piibllc school system, from 1965 through 

1976. Each description Includes four sections; management infor- 
mation, project description, evaluation techniques and major findings 
on a year-by~year basis through January 1976. Preliminary findings 
are offered for the 1975-1976 school year. A list of Al projects 
no longer funded binder Title I appears in the Appendix., 

*»■ 

295. Title I ESEA Projects: Diges t of Annual Evaluations. , Supplementary 
Edition 1976-1977. Report No. 77131.., Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia 
School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, March 1977. 

65p. ED 143 700. 

This digest provides a historical summary of the key findings reported 
in the annual evaluations of each of the Philadelphia school district's 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 1 projects since 1-975. 
. The 1976-1977 management Information, the 1975-1976 key findings, 
and the preliminary findings for 1976-1977 are presented.. Title I 
proj ects evaluated here include Affective Education, Benchmark, 
Bilingua^^ducatidn, Comprehensive Mathematics Project, Comprehen-^- ^ 
sive Reading Project, Computer Managed Instruction, Counsieling Services, 
Creative Dramatics, Education^ln World Affairs, Episcopal Academy: 
Summer Enrichment , English As^^S^cond La?guage--Readines s , .English 
to Speakers of Other Languages, Follow Through, Institutions fbr 
Neglected and Delinquent Children, Learning Centers, Meet the Artist, 
Motivation, Multimedia Center, Out-of -School Sequenced Science Experi- 
ences, School-Community Coordinator, Speech and Hearing, Summer Special 
Education, Walnut Center, Young Audiences, and Elementary Mathematics 
Classroom Aides. \ 

' . , 

296. Toll, Sherran. Evaluation of Prekindergar ten Head St^rt. Year End 
Report . 1975-1976. Repo rt No. 7700. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia 
School District, Office of Research and Evaluation, July 1976. 

lllp. ED 132 170. 
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The Philadelphia Preklndergarten Head Start program is* a child 
development program for three and four-year-old children from low 
income families which stresfles an Interacting and mu^^ti^-dlsciplinary 
attempt to improve the child *8 'physical and emotional ^health, his 
family relationships, and his abilities to function better as a 
person. The program waadesigned from the beginning to implement 
five different, early childhood educational models ,(Ba4ftk Street, 
Behavior Analysis , Montessori , Open Classroom; and Responsive 
Learning)^ The 1975-1976 evaluation activities for Philadelphia's * 
Preklndergarten Head Start program continued to focus on the major 
goals i0T children."^ There was found to be some range in practices 
among centers in terms of (1) extent of model implementation, 
(2) classroom differences within a model , (3) number of parent 
volunteers, grouping practices, and (5) provisioning. 

Observation data yielding the above Information are summarized 
according to. model and across the total program. The Denver 
Developmental 'Screening Test (D.D.S.T.) was administered during 
October and April to 82 percent and 84 percent of the population 
respectively. In April only 1.8 percent of the population was 
identified as having a developmental delay as defined by the D.D.S.T., 
a decrease of about 40 percent from the Fall administration. While 
Preklndergarten Head Start children are from families of low socio- 
economic-status, the April D.D.S.T. results confirmed, as was the 
case in 1974-197 5, that the population screened had Improved after 
a year of program participation so that there were far fewer children 
*'at risk" than were found in the norming population., 

Welsh, James B. Follow Th rough Pupil A chievement Characteristics 
in Philadelphia, 1974 -1973. Vol. I: Cross-Sectlonal Data, Report 
No. 76 64. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District , Office 
of Research and Evaluation^, December 1975. . 96p. ED 136 941. 

This report is a cross-sectional analysis of the 1974-1975 mid- 
year performance of Follow Through, Non-Follow Through and District 
groupings' of pupils in the Philadelphia School. District . The 
report is divided into four parts: Part I offers comparisons of 
each Follow Through grouping with all other groupings. in terms of 
mean score differences, percentages scoring below the national six- 
teenth percentile, and percentages scoring at or above the national 
fiftieth percentile; Part ii is a brief \nter-model comparison In/' 
terms of rankings on mean standard scores; Part lH compares Spring- 
.1974 and^Spring 1975 test performance on the Stanford Early ^phool 
Achievement Test (Kindergarten) and on the California Achievement 
Test (Grade^ 1-3) ; Part IV provides test data for the fourth-grade 
pupils enrolled in Follow Through schools. Results indicate that 
the positive program effects observed in grades K and 1 in 1973-1974 
have been extended to grade 2 in 197^'-1975 for the total program -aggre- 
gate, and that during the program years (K-3)' the Behavior Analysis and 
Parent Implemented models continue to exhibit superior performance among 
the models, followed closely by the Bank Street and EDC mpdels. The 
Appendix volume of. basic data tables accompanying this report is ^avail- 
able upon request from the Office of Research and Evaluation, The School 
District of Philadelphia. 
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298- Welsh, James B.- Folloy Through Pupil Achievement Characteristics 
in Philade l phia, 1974-1975. Vol. II; Quasi-Longitudinal Data . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District , Office of Research 
and Evaluation, June I976. 139p. Ed 136 942. 

This report examines 1974-1975 achievement test results for Philadelphia 
Follow Through pupils in the light of ''quasi-longitudinal" variables 
from the Follow Through longitudinal pupil file. In Part I, Head 
Start effects are examined by comparing the Head Start group and the 
Non Head Start group of pupils within the maximum exposure category 
' at each grade level. Evidence is presented for three effects: 
the effect of Head Start or equivalent preschool experience, the 
effect of maximum program exposure, and the effect of low absence. 
These effects were found to show a good degree of consistency for 
; the Total Follow Through population. Model-specific variation is 
" discussed. ^^^^ II , the actual levels of performance were examined 

for four quasi-longitudinal, groupings : the total group tested 
(cross-sectional), pupils with maximum program exposure, pupils 
with maximum program exposure and Head Start or equivalent experience , 
and pupils with maximum exposure. Head Start or equivalent experience and> 
fifteen or , fewer days of absence. The general pattern of results indicates 
increasingly higher levels of performance with each increasingly restrictive 
grouping as expected. Model-specific variation is noted^for three time- 
Points: fii^st program grade (kindergarten), final program , gra'de (third), 
and highest grade of program "graduates" (sixth). The importance of 
strictly longitudinal analysis for better emphasis of these effects vis- 
a-vis other variables is emphasized. 
SCH00i^nlSTRICT_4J.i_j^ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



299. HowJlanx^ 

"Hyperac^ tjJ^ijL^lIl-L. Eugene, Oreg.: Eugene School District 4 J , Div. 

of Research, Development, and Evaluation, May 1976. ' 12p. ED 135 175. 

Reported is a study on the number of elementary grade children in the 
Eugene, Oregon, school district taking medication for hyperactivity, 
the process of identification of these children, and the extent and 
kind of prescription drugs used. Each of 15 elementary school nurses 
was contacted and infonuation from biannual health forms was compiled. 
Reported ..results indicated that 145 children were receiving medication 
(of whic^' 81 percent were male), that most children received Ritalin, 
that many children had been receiving medication for over two years, 
and that three doctors accounted for most of the prescriptions. It 
is concluded that the percentage of children identified as hyperkinetic 
in the Eugene school district is comparable to other empirically 
demonstrated percentages. V 

SEATTLEJ^HOO^^ 

300. Collister, Larry, ^e Dual Principalship : An Experiment at Sand 
Point an d^C edar Par k_ Schools , 1976-1977. Report No. 77-5. Seattle, 
Wash.: Seattle Public Schools, Dept. of "Management Information 
Services, March 1977. 40p . ED 141 895. 
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This paper presents the results of an opinion poll given to a sample 
of parents > parent association board members, staff, and the principal 
» at Cedar Park and Sand Point schools where- the dual princlpalship 
experiment had«been under way since September 1976. The data pro- 
vided by this limited experiment do T^ot justify a conclusion that 
the dual princlpalship *s infeasible or^ for that matter, that the 
experiment should be established .on a wider basis. Opinions given 
in the polls suggest that the principal in the experiment has over- 
come a number of difficulties in making the dual principalship 
successful at Sand Point-Cedar Park. The responsibilities of the 
principalship in two schools are far be\ ad those expected of one 
principal in a single building. One may expect the role of the 
principal to change dramatically over time if the dual principalship 
is to 'become a permanent feature of the administration of ' the Seattle 
schools. Appendices contain questionnaires, responses, and an 
evaluation of the program prepared by the principal in the experiment. 

301. Eismann^ Donald; And Others. Schools and Neighborhoods Re search 
Study: Phase One — Executive Summary > Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Public 

. Schools, December 1976. 44p. ED 133 910. 

The objectives of the Schools and Neighborhoods Research Study are to' 
identify the perceptions and expectations of neighborhood resident^ 
and businesses with respect to the school, to identify the services 
provided by the neighborhood school, and to determine the s±g^^^^^^^^^ 
of the neighborhood school to the maintenance and' the development 
of the neighborhood unit. The research approach' used a pre- ^nd 
post-closure comparison of selected variables. Five general questions 
provided the framework for reporting the findings— (1) Is the quality 
of a neighborhood changed by school closure? (2) Are residents less 
satisfied with their neighborhood and schools after school closure. 
(3) Does school closure affect the quality of education available to 
students in the closure neighborhood? (4) Does school closure affect 
school levy support? (5) Does school closure change the pattern and 
frequency of community use of schools? Appendices give the background 
and closure circumstances and information about the research methods 
and school closures in other cities. 

302. Eismann, Donald; And Others. Schools and Neighborhoods R esearch 
. Study: Phase Two — School District/City Relationships . Seattle, 

Wash.: Seattle Public Schools, December 1976. 215p. ED 133 911. 

The objectives of this phase, Phase 2, of the Schools and Neighbor- 
hoods Research Study were designed to- yield research that would 
lead to action. The overall goal of improving communication and 
cooperation between the city, school district, and Seattle citizens 
was the basic consideration. The following were the objectives of 
this phase: to document the separate Jurisdictional powers and 
responsibilities of the Seattle School District No. 1 and the Seattle 
municipal government; to identify and document city and school 
district fiscal, policy, and'program planning processes; to select 
areas for development of planning and administrative coordination 
of policies and proceduren, examine existing planning processes 
and administrative procedures in areas chosen for indepth study. 
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and identify present provisions for city/school interface; and, 
based on the interface gaps identified in the first thrke objectives, 
to draft recommended modifications, and additions to the planning 
process or administrative procedure under study and develop joint 
city/school district policy governing and proposed changes. 



303. Elsmann, Donald; And Others, ^ch ools and- Nel g hborhoods^ R gQ^^^^h 
Studyj __ School J^J-l^^"g U sg^ Study . Seattle Wash.: Seattle Publlp 
Schools, December 1976. 27p. ED l33 912. 

This report documents the findings related to Objective 2 of the 
Schools and Neig^^iorhoods Research Study. The task was to identify 
community services provided by the neighborhood school. The study 
staff reviewed the existing facilities use information from the 
Seattle Public Schools. Results f^^^ J^acilities Utilization 

Study Survey and the Schools and Neighborhoods Study Survey were 
also examined. Because of the existence of an excellent Inter- 
governmental and community outreach effort in the school district 
(School Program Involving our City's Elderly— sPlCE) , anv analysis of 
this program Is Included. This r-eport is In three chapters. The 
first contains an examination of building use records to ascertain 
the extent of community use of school facilities. The second includes 
an analysis of recent survey data gathered by the Seattle Public 
Schools Facilities Utilization Study. The third chaptei^^includes 
a brief description of the SPICE program. 



304. School ^^^^nj_jJpj^ hborhoods^searc jL^ Study: Ne l ^borhood I inEac_t 
S tudy ._ J Finai > R e£SJLLi, Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Public Schools; 
Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington, Bureau of School Service and 
Research, 1 August 1976. 35ip. ED 133 913. 

The general thrust of this report is to examine the impact of school 
closures on the following clusters of variables: population and land 
use trends—including changes In age structure, birthrates, racial 
composition, social and economic characteristics, demolitions and 
nevf' structures , occupancy rates ^n residential and commercial 

structures; school enxX)llinent changes — including analysis of student 
mobility iiitmediately following closure; residential property values-- 
including physical characteristics of housing; crime and fi^e rates; 
school support by local citizens as measured by local election re- 
sults; and general quality of neighborhood life— -including daily 
activity patterns, recreational behavior of residents, and community 
reaction to closure decisions. Because of the widely different data 
sources and methodologies required to examine the variable clusters, 
the findings are presented according to variable clusters rather than 
by school neighborhoods. Certain of the summary data relating to the 
six clusters are included in the text; additional data has been 
included in attachments to the repoi^t. 
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305, Schools and Neighborhoods Research Study: The Neighborhood Survey . 

Final Report . Seattle, Wash.: Mathematica Policy Research; Seattle, 
Wash-: Seattle Public Schools, August 1976. 249p. ED 133 914. 

Households and businesses in neighborhoods where an elementary school 
had been closed and in similar neighborhoods where the school remained 
open were surveyed to determinft community attitudes toward school 
closings. Respondents were asked to address a variety of questions 
covering such 'subjects as their satisfaction with their neighborhood, 
their perception of the quality of public elementary education in 
.their neighborhood, their support for schools, and the extent to which 
the public school played a role in their decision to locate in the 
neighborhood. The questionnaire attempted to ascertain what people 
thought actually happened or expected would happen if the neighborhood 
school were closed and to determine what has happened to the neighbor- 
hoods where the school did close. 



306. Shephard, Susann. Out-Migration of Students from Seattle Public 

Schools to Non-Public Schools. Report No. 77--21 . Seattle, Wash.: 
Seattle Public Schools, Dept. of Management Information Services, 
July 1977. 85p. ED 144 225. 

There has been speculation that the 26 percent decline in Seattle 
Public School enrollment since 1970 is partially due to increasing 
enrollment in nonpublic schools. This study attempted to determine 
whether there Has been an increasing trend toward nonpublic school 
enrollment in Seattle and what reasons parents give for transferring 
their children from the public schools. An analysis of available 
data on enrollment trends in Seattle public and nonpublic schools 
and on transfers from public to nonpublic schools for the years 1970-76 
was made. In addition, survey questionnaires were sent to the parents of 
all Seattle students who transferred to nonpublic schools between July 
1975 and April 1977. Finding-^ of the study were inconclusive regarding 
net out-migration of students to nonpublic schools, but showed that while 
public school enrollment has dropped, nonpublic school enrollment has 
increased. Transfe^'rates were highest from the Garfield and Roosevelt 
^ school attendance areas, and the rate oT transfers by while students was 
higher than the percentage of while uie. tis in the public schools. About 
half of the responding parents indica: d r at dissatisfaction with the 
Seattle Public Schools was the reason ^ ■: cheir child's transfer to a 
nonpublic school. 
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307. Deosaran, Ramesh A. The 1975 Every Student Survey: Parentis Occupatjr u]^ 
Student's Mother Tongue and Immigrant Status. Toronto Board of Educa tion 
Researrh Service //139. July 1976. 37p. ED 136 166. 

This is the second in a series of four reports from the 1975 Every 
Student Survey. Primarily, the report describes the relationships 
between students* language backgrounds and the occupation of the 
head of household. Specific relationships were also established 
between the language background of students and the occupations of 
their working mothers. Many data ^t^g^ are included. 
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308. Deosaran, Ramesh A. The 1975 Every Student Survey: Program Placement 

R elated" to Selected Countries of Birth and Selected Languages. Toronto, . 
Ontario: Toronto Board of Education, Research Dept., August 1976. 68p. 
ED 131 719. 

' . . ^ s 

' , This' is the third in a series of four reports from Toronto's 1975 Every 

Student Survey. This report describes the relationships between students' . 
social and demographic background and program placement in the elementary 
and secondary school 1^ Toronto school system. Its purpose is to 

e:<ainine the relatlonshit>s between program placement and both ethnic 
background and parental occupational status. The survey upon which the 
report is based established that almost 50 percent of the 1975 school 
population in Toronto came from low socio-economic backgrounds; 46 
percent had English as a second language, and almost 60 nations were 
claimed as "country of birth" by at least 25 students per nation. Approx- 
imately 7.5 percent of the elementary school population was served by 
special education programs, and approximately 60 percent of the secondary 
school population was enrolled in the fifth level of secondary scli^poX^ 
Students' backgt^und characteristics were consist ,ifly related to program, 
placement. The socioeconomic background of stuc ii in the .Toronto 
school was generally a far better predictor of b ecial class place- 

ment and level of study in the secondary school tii xther country 
or b'irth or mother tongue. 



309. Deosaran, Ramesh A.; Gershman, Janis S. An Evaluation of the 1975-76 
C hinese-Canadian Bl-Cu_ltural Proj^ram. Toronto, « Ontario: Toronto 
Board of Education, Research Dept. , June 1976. 47p.^ ED 131 718. 

A Chinese-Canadian bi-cultural program was carried out in two Toronto 
public schools which had high percentages of students with a Chinese 
background. The program was designed to: (1) provide the children 
of the Chinese parents with educationally sound opportunities to learn 
the culture and language of their adopted country; (2) preserve the ( 
culture and language of their Chinese national origin; (3) eliminate 
the necessity for Chinese parents to enroll their children in a Chinese 
school after regular school hours; and (^) prevent' or minimize the 
communication gap between the Chinese parents and children. This 
report presents a brief description of the program and the results of 
questionnaires completed by 130 students, 160 parents, and 20 teachers 
.involved in the program. Most students, parents, and teachers agreed 
that the program was successful in making ,s tudents more qware of 
Chinese culture, but some teachers felt that the program was less 
successful in relating Canadian and Chinese culture. Parents (espe- 
cially Chinese-responding) were most favorable to program continuation 
and indicated a desire for more instruction in Chinese writing, reading, 
and conversation. Among the teaching staff there was generally a 
very wide range of opir^ion about the program and some differences, 
appeared to exist between the two^schools. 

310. Deosaran, Ramesh A.; Wright, E.N. t he^ 1975 Every Student Survey; Student's 
B ackground Its Re l ationship to Program Pl^ement. Research Service Ko> 138. 
Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of Education, Research Dept. June 1976. 

^,ll6p. ED 136 101. 
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This is the first in a series of four reports from the .I975 Every 
Student Survey. The Survey described the demographic, social, an^ 
academic^'characteristics of tfie 100,000 elementary and secondary 
students in the Toronto school system. This report Indicated through 
a series of cross- tabulations , how students of different language 
and socio-economic backgrounds and from dif^^^^nt countries were 
distributed across the six areas of the system. Cross tabulations 
were also presented to show the. relationship between students' 
backgrounds and their placement in various types of programs and 
special education classes. Comparisons were made with the results 
from a similar survey done in 1970. Similar trends were found in 
both surveys. ' 



311. Gershman, Janis. A^£nU ow-Up Stu d ^^ pf Gr ad uates of th e ^er ceptu al 
■ and Behaviou ra l Spec ial jC lasses . Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of 
Education, Researc h Dept . , November 1976. 38p. ED 135 169. 

Investigated with a follow-up study of successful reintegration into 
regular classes in the Toronto system was the success of two special 
programs for elementary level students who were identified as haA^ing 
learning disabilities presumed to be organic, or whose learning . 
disabilities were primarily emotional or behavioral in origin. The 
initial sample of 293 students who entered either program in 1970 or 
1971 were followed up by tracing their educational path from 1971 
to September, I975. By 1975, about half of the students still 
remaining in the Toronto system had been reintegrated into regular 
programs. The effect on later placement of age on entry to the 
program, sex/ and length of time in the program was examined. Stu- 
dents who were found in regular .programs in -January, . 1975^ were 
examined further by collecting and comparing teacher ratings for 
-those students and two matched groups. Generally, ratings were 
similar for the target group and the group matched on age (generally 
over-age for grade). However, ratings were lower for the target group 
than for a random group of class peers, especially in areas related 
directly to the problems which warranted their former special class 
placement. 



312. Gershman, Janis. T^porrn ^ Englis ji^ag^jjjgore ign Languag ^^^^^Mj^hig^ n /TOEFL 
SJiudy. Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of Education,* Research Dept., 
July 1977. 30p. ED 145 693. 

Two English language proficiency tests commonly given by universities 
and colleges to non-English speaking applicants were adml^|gtered to 
338 students in five Toronto high schools. The purpose oF^he testing 
was to relate test scores to students' background (language, itnmigi^ant 
status) and to school marks (English marks and others). goth tests 
appeared to be reasonably reliable in indicating those students who 
were having difficulty with the English language: Of the 50 students 
scoring below the common cut-off points, all but five did not speak 
English as a first language and almost all were not born in Canada 
(most arrived in the last four years). The report also discusses the 
relationship between test scores and school marks as well as the 
^ relationship among sub-tests. 

112 
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VANCOyVER BOARD. OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES 



313. Ellis, E,N. Survey vof Pupils in Vancouver Schools for Whom English 
Is a Second Language, (A Replication of the SuiWy for the Taslc 
Force on^npllsh) . Vancouver, British Columbia: (Vancouver Board o 
School Trustees, Dept. of Evaluation and Research^ 18 May 1977. 
21p, ED 14A 361. 



This survey Is a replication of a November 197A survey undertaken 
to determine the number of children in Vancouver schools for whom 
English is a second language, the extent of their English language ' 
handicaps, and their placement needs. The same questionnaire used 
in the earlier survey was directed to Vailcouver school principals. 
This questionnaire called' for the identification of all students 
for whom English is a second language and for their first languages. 
Teachers rated these students on their English language skills and 
estimated the help each student needed. All 76 elementary and 18 
secondary schools responded. English is a second language for 
nearly 4o percent of the elementary enrollment and approximately 28 
percent of the secondary enrollment. Other findings include: (1) 
63 percent of these ESL students have needs that can be met in the 
regular classroom; (2) 27.1 percent need additional support in 
language instruction; (3) 6.5 percent require placement in a special 
ESL class; and (A) 2,2 percent require special help in addition to 
placement in an ESL class. The students' first languages include 
Chinese, Italian, East Indian languages, German, Portuguese, and 
Greek. The data also indicate that fewer students need special 
help, and that more can be served in the regular classroom than at 
the time of the earlier survey. A sample questionnaire is apjpended. 



314. Ellis, E.N. Survey of Pupils in Vancouver Schools for Whom English 
ls_g_Se cond Lan'guage. Research Report 75-23. Vancouver, British 
Columbia: Vancouver Board of School Trustees, Dept. of Evaluation 
and Research, January 1975. 17d. ED 132 8A7. 

This report describes a survey undertaken for the Task Force on 
English to determine the number of children in Vancouver schools 
for whom English , is a second lianguage . It reports the extent to 
whlQ'tT these children are handicapped in their use of the English 
language and identifies their placement needs within the school 
system. Questionnaires were distributed to all school principals ^ 
and the Information provided by them is summarized in the report. 
There are nearly 19,000 pupils in Vancouver for whom English is 
a second language; nearly 34 percent of the elementary enrollment 
and approximately 21 percent of the secondary enrollment. Chinese 
is the ''first language" for nearly half of these pupils and Italian, 
German, Punjabi and Portuguese are the "first languages" for another 
30 percent. While a majority of these pupils have functional literacy, 
many are handicapped in school by their limited facility with English 
and approximately 10 percent are unable to read or write English. 
While the needs of the large majority of these pupils can be met in 
regular classrooms (particularly if class size and program are modified), 
approximately 15 percent require placement in a special English langu^g^ 
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class and another 4 percent re'quire help in addition to such special 
placement. Th^ report clearly establishes the need in Vancouver 
schools for a comprehensive program of English language instruction 
for the large number of pupils for whom English is a second language. 

> 

315. Kitley, Philip J. The Vancouver Elementary Schools Area Counsellor 
Services and the Area Counsellor Training Program. A Study Prepared 
for the Vancouver School Board. Research Report No^ '75-03. Vancouve r , 
British Columbia: Vancouver Board of School Trustees, Education 
Services Group, April 1975. 54p . ED 134 883. Paper copy not 
available. 

This study is concerned with an examination of the area counsellor 
services -in Vancouver elementary schools and the support program of 
training for area counsellors. Information, opinions and suggestions 
were sought from a wide number of individuals and agencies having some 
connection with or interest in the services. It is recognized first 
. of all that the area counsellors are providing a service which it' 
would be difficult or impossible to replace. Several tjiings combine, 
however, to hinder it from being as effective as it could be. These 
are dealt with in the recommendations which suggest an adjustment of 
the work load. This involves a careful setting down of priorities, 
greater understanding among staff and other specialists of the role of 
the area counsellor, and avoidance of duplication of effort. Continuity 
of service at each school is also an important factor. The flexibility 
and continuing revision of the training program are commended. The 
practicum recently introduced, is an important addition, and should 
be developed and extended, so that the trainee is able to experi^ce 
as far as possible what it means to be an area counsellor. The program 
can offer unique in-service training, providing practical preparation 
through involvement with the working operations of the schools and 
their related specialists and, agenc ies . In sum it can be said that 
Vancouver elementary schools would be much the poorer without the 
area counsellor services, supported as they are by a preparation 
program virtually impossible to parallel. 

316. Middleton, M.A. An Eval uation of the Family Life Education Course at 
Eric H amber Secon dary School. Research Report 75-18. Vancouver j British 
Columbia: Vancouver Board of School Trustees, Education Services Group, 
September 1975. 44p. ED 132 186. / 

This report surveys the opinions of parents, s tudents teacher^, and 
a few administrators rep;arding various aspects of the Family Life 
Education program at Eric Hamber Secondarv School in Vancouve^, British 
Columbia. The results indicate that parents and students wep^'' generally 
in favor of the content of the course but would like to see family 
budgeting added. There were no significant differences between the 
pre- test and post-test attitudes of the Grade II studeVits toward 16 
concepts pertinent to the course. In addition, the students in Family 
Life Education did not exhibit significantly di f f erer^? a 1 tudes from 
those of students in Grade 12. Forty-nine percent o( the'" students felt 
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that Family Life Education had improved their ability to communicate; 
42 percent felt greater self-confidence as a result of the course; 
37 percent found it easier to discuss attitudes with the opposite 
sex. There was no indication that the value systems of the students 
were influenced either in a positive or negative direction, although 
many were positively oriented before taking the course. Further, 
the course provided nev information, and students found it to be 
stimulating. 

317. Stevens, R.S. Ap Evaluation of Arena Scheduling at Temj)leton Secondary 
School During 1975-76. Vancouver, British Columbia: Vancouver Board 
of School Trustees, Education Services Group, January 1976. 23p, 
ED 131 557. 

In June of 1975, students at Templeton Secondary School used a procedure 
called ''arena scheduling'' to assist in the construction of their time- 
tables for the 1975-76 school ^ear . Although courses had been selected 
previously with the aid of a counselor, arena scheduling allowed students 
some freedom in the choice of the teacher or time of day or semester 
that they wanted for a particular course. To examine reactions to 
arena scheduling, ques tionna'ires were given to samples of students and. 
to all staff members. Responses of the students were generally favorable. 
- particularly when preferred teachers and/or times were obtained. Most 
of the teachers agreed that the advantages of arena^ schedulipg out- 
weighed any disadvantages. Although there were many suggestions made 
to modify and improveoiThe arena scheduling procedure, most of the respond- 
ents to the questionnaires fnvored its retention at Templeton. 



318. Stevens, R.S. Semester r ng jn Vancouver Schools. Vancouver, British 
Columbia: Vancouver Boat^-d oj School ^ Tr us tees , Education Services Group, 
July 1976. 3Ap. ED>13l 556. 

This report discusses a survey conducted in the Vancouver School District 
to further investigate points raised in a previous study on the advantages 
and disadvantages of dividing the secondary school year into two semesters. 
Data for the survey were gathered through discussions with subject-area 
coordinators and depar tment-^eads and through questionnaires completed 
by samples of students, parents, and teachers. The student sample included 
only students who had experience with both semester and nonsemester systems; 
the parents of those students composed the parent sample. The teacher group 
was randomly selected from eight semestered schools; most of the teachers 
selected also had taught in nonsemestered schools. The majority of students, 
pa^repts, and teachers preferred the semester system, but most coordinators 
and department heads preferred the nonsemester system. Besides presenting 
the survey findings, the report also discusses some other points raised 
in the previous report and presents a number of conclusions and recommen- 
dations on the desirability of semestering in Vancouver's schools. 

■s 
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319. Lucco, Robert J.; Meekins, Philip E. Community Involvement in Instructional 
' Programin g: Fact or Fiction? April 1977. 5p. ED 136 388., 
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In order to seek clarification of instructional goal priorities, 
the Virginia Beach school division designed a comprehensive model 
for' the assessment of instructional needs. The principal objectives 
of the needs assessment include (1) providing a mechanism for the 
systematic involvement of community residents (both parents and non- 
parents) in establishing educational priorities; (2) identifying • 
instructional goal priorities commensurate v;ith community concerns; 
and . (3) assisting in the modification of existing instructional 
programs via participant feedback. The assessment model has five 
phases, which are planning, design, implementation, evaluation and 
modification. 
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320. Bond Feasibility Study. Project Identification Committee Report. 

Wichita, Kans. : Wichita Public Schools, May 1973. 79p. ED 136 386. 

A committee, appointed by the Board of Education, was requested to 
make a comprehensive study of the school building needs of Unified 
School District No. 259. In an attempt to determine the feasibility 
of a general bond election to upgrade the public schools, the specific 
charge to the committee was to evaluate the needs for physical plant 
improvements. Several reports and input from the administrative 
staff provided the background for the study. The observations and 
knowledge of committee members served as the basis for the body of 
the report. The recommendations for improvements include some 
general consideration for special needs, and a five-point rating 
scale to establish priorities'^ The recommendations in the ^report 
are structured in terms of senior high ?;chool attendance areas and 
their corresponding feeder junior high schools and elementary schools. 
Recommendations have been made for each school and the estimated costs 
involved are attached in an addendum to this report. 



321. Moore, Terry E.; Makalous, Don L. A Report of the School Health 
Education Curriculum Project, Wichita Model. 1974-75. Wichita, 
Kans.: Wichita Public Schools, July 1975. 57p. ED 146 127. 

This report discusses the genesis, implementation, and evaluation 
of the Wichita School Health Education Curriculum Project, instructing 
fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade public school students in 
units on the lung and respiratory system, the heart and circulatory_y 
system, and the brain and- central nervous system. Developed from 
the prototype Berkeley (California) Health Education Project, the 
Wichita Model was designed to (1) improve teaching by introducing 
new methodology in health and other subject matter areas, (2) 
raise the knowledge levels of students with regard to body systems 
and functions, (3) improve classroom performance of students, and 
(4) increase community and parent involvement in education. Health 
units were taught an average of one hour per day for nine to twelve 
weeks, uaing printed materials rather than texts, and emphasizing 
visual aids and student participation. Attitude and knowledge surveys 
, scored separately Jfor each of the three units, indicated that the 
project was both effective and well^i-eceived . Significant gains in 
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health knowledge were achieved by the students in all three health 
units* Although they were not universal, improved attitudes Coward 
.proper health practices were also evidenced for the students involved 
in the project. Nearly all of the students and parents polled indicated 
their satisfaction with the project and their desire to see it continued 
in the future. Statistical tables are interspersed throughput the 
report, and attached appendices present demographic questionnaires and 
responses, knowledge and attitude questionnaires, and student and 
parent attitude questionnaires with respect to the health units; 

322. Riley, Gerald ,R. Follow Through Program Evaluation, 1975-76. Wichita, 
Kans. : Wichita Public Schools, Div. of Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Services, January 1977.- 186p. ED 135 843. 

The Wichita Follow Through Project (Tucson Early F ation Model) 
Involved kindergarten through third grade pupils from low and middle 
income families in four elementary schools. 'The 1975-76 longitudinal 
evaluation was based primarily on results from the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skil]?s (grades three-six). Also included were the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test (first grade) and Metropolitan Achievement Test (second 
grade). The groups which had completed Follow Through generally 
achieved higher total grade equivalent gains than their comparison 
groups. As indicated by the 1975-76 evaluation , the P^-oject may have 
long-term effects on achievement in basic skills. 



323. Turner, W.E- ; And Others. Programs for Educationally Deprived Children. 
ESEA Title 1 Evaluation Report , . Sep tember, 197 5-Augus t , 1976- W i c h i t a , 
Kans. : Wichita Unified School District 259, July 1976. I36p. ED 132 
216. 

During the 1975-76 school year, ESEA Title I programs in Wichita were 
conducted in 20 Title I target elementary scl]ools and 52 extended service 
elementary schools. Programs included corrective reading, mathematics, 
and preschool components. There were also small but important prog^ms 
for children in the neglected and delinquent institutions. A parent 
education component' was implemented. In the 1975 summer session, the 
main areas of reading and mathematics were emphasized with additional 
Inputs into the institutions and early childhood programs. A sizeable 
portion of the summer school budget was allocated for tuition scholar- 
ships. Five thousand six hundred and two pupils were involved in regular 
year programs. ^There were 3048 pupils in corrective reading with 2454 
in mathematics, ^me of whom may have been in both programs. Seventy-six 
percent of the pupils met or exceeded the stated performance objective for 
reading that pupils should gain .8 of a month on the California Reading 
Test for each month of instruction. Fifty-five percent of 2,054 
pupils with pretest and posttest scores met the mathematics performance 
obiectives on posttests. These objectives were measured by criterion 
referenced basic skills tests. 
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